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South  of  the  Border 


GEORGE  WELLER 


EDWIN  A.  LAHEY 


the  second  time  in  24  months  eyewitness 
of  the  famed  Chicago  Daily  News 
service  have  scored  blazing  beats  on 
and  riots  in  Guatemala. 

BdNviBi  A.  Lihey,  on  June  28,  1954,  gave  the 
world  news  of  the  fall  of  the 
lUdlilll§ed  A!0inz  government  to  Carlos  E. 
DlMt  Mtd  die  Guatemalan  Army. 

GtOltp  Wdii^  on  June  26,  1956,  cut 
dum^  oettscmhip  to  break  the  first  story 
Oft  dli  Cbmoiiioist-sparked  student  uprising 
tmiim  liw  AttMi|ican-backed  government  in 


who  Slliliiid  the  dust  of  Mexico  on 
{liiiM>oiNV«l«OjrdiR^^  Mexican  univer- 
dtf  MMdefics  tramps”)  had  already 

beio  tito  Ifkdi  of  Red  revolutionary 


,,  cotttiWKm  ctus’  ts  an- 

'T  other  reason  newspapers  across  the  na- 
tion — reaching  'pMiie  25,000,000  readers — 
are  turning  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
their  foreign  news.  « 


FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Jor.n  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


SCOTT  Superior  Performance 
PLUS  Utmost  Flexibility 


^T'his  Extra'High  Speed  Press  by  Scott  re' 
cently  installed  at  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  in  Canada,  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
efficiency  and  flexibility  of  Scott  equipment. 

The  installation  consists  of  six  straight  line 
units  with  3'color  plate  cylinders  and  2'color 
couples  with  double  ending  arrangement. 
There  are  four  single  reverse  drives. 

It  also  has  one  pair  of  upper  formers, 
equipped  to  run  a  tabloid  section  over  these 


upper  formers.  This  press  was  also  equipped 
with  four  extra  built'in  color  fountains  and 
a  Scott  3  to  2  double  folder. 

In  addition  to  printing  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  daily,  this  press  also  produces  a  weekly 
tabloid,  simultaneously  with  the  printing  of 
a  full  4'color  comic  tabloid  section. 

The  world'famous  performance  of  Scott 
newspaper  equipment  originates  at  the  de' 
sign  boards,  and  continues  through  every 
stage  of  manufacture. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  ...  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC, 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


In  the  first  half  of  1956 — 


Baltimore  plant  expansion  is 


Through  June  of  this  calendar  year,  investment  in  Baltimore’s  industrial 
expansion  totaled  $261,290,000.  That’s  99.2%  of  the  total  for  the  whole  year 
of  1955 — the  year  that  broke  all  records! 

Such  expansion  obviously  makes  Baltimore  an  increasingly  flourishing  con¬ 
sumer  market — and  underlines  the  value  and  importance  to  you  of  the  Sunpapers. 
For  each  of  the  past  17  months,  our  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  figures  have 
gone  up — and  up — and  up.  Our  advertising  leadership  has  kept  pace.  We  invite 
you  to  grow  along  with  Baltimore  and  the  Sunpapers. 


Com^s^d  daily  circulation  401, 80S  . .  .  Sunday  322,240 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
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More  Lines  of 
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Advertising  Than  . 

UlliiD 

the  Second  Paper  i 

Even  though  I95S  wes  The  Houston 
Chronicle's  biggest  year  in  history  .  .  . 
having  published  42,679,219  lines  of 
advertising,  and  ranking  8th  in  the 
nation.  The  Chronicle  has  made  a  ter¬ 
rific  gain  for  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year.  Here  are  the  figures:  Chron¬ 
icle  1,637,921  lines  gained.  Post  744,- 
352  lines  gained.  Press  152,113  lines 
lost. 

SOURCE:  - 
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1955 
YEAR  REPORT 


AND  THE 
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total  advertising  lineage 


CHRONICLE  42,679,219  LINES 
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ISeics  via  TV 

To  THE  EDITOR:  What’s  all  the 
shouting  about,  anyway?  “Press 
Conference,”  the  new  TV  show 
sponsored  by  Corn  Products  Re¬ 
fining  Co.  which  my  husband, 
Oliver  Presbrey,  and  I  produce, 
is  a  worthwhile  new  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  general  field  of 
news.  It  is  a  show  designed  to 
permit  the  public  to  view  the 
nation’s  top  news  reporters  at 
work  in  an  authentic  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Let’s  be  specific: 

(1)  Every  correspondent  for 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  TV  is  invited  to  attend  and 
cover  our  program. 

(2)  We  obtained  an  under¬ 
standing  in  advance  with  our 
guest  to  be  interviewed  on  the 
show  that  he  remain  after  the 
show  goes  off  the  air  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  press  conference  to  be 
conducted  without  cameras.  Any 
correspondent  coming  to  cover 
the  show  is  free  to  interview 
our  g^est  after  the  show  on 
any  points  not  covered  during 
the  show  or  amplify  subjects 
discussed. 

i  Attorney  General  Brownell 
I  held  such  an  off-air  press  con- 
i  ference  following  the  first  tele¬ 
cast  of  “Press  Conference”  on 
July  Fourth.  Furthermore,  non¬ 
participating  reporters  covering 
the  program  have  equal  access 
to  any  news  break  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact  they  are  free  to 
leave  the  studio  and  phone  their 
offices  when  any  news  state- 
.  ment  is  made  by  the  guest. 

I  (3)  There  is  no  insistence  on 
the  part  of  the  producers  that 
the  guest  interviewed  on  “Press 
Conference”  open  the  show  by 
announcing  a  news  story  not 
previously  revealed.  We  invite 
our  guest  to  take  advantage  of 
our  vast  network  coverage  and 
the  press  on  hand  at  the  show, 
and  to  make  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  only  if  he  chooses.  The  de¬ 
cision  is  entirely  up  to  him. 

We  are  confident  that  “Press 
Conference”  will  be  interesting 
and  make  news  whether  or  not 
such  an  announcement  is  made 
at  the  opening  of  the  show  be¬ 
cause  of  the  outstanding  repor- 
torial  astuteness  of  our  press 
corps,  the  news  correspondents 
I  are  after  news,  not  necks,  and 
our  program  is  aimed  at  public 


service  in  building  a  dynamic 
democracy  through  an  informed 
America.  Yours  for  a  free 
press. 

Martha  Rountree 
Washington,  D.  C. 


(Points  1  and  2  were  duly 
reported  in  E  &  P,  June  30, 
page  49.  Point  3  appears  to  be 
a  modification,  after  the  Fifth 
of  July  blast,  of  Miss  Roun¬ 
tree’s  original  plan  for  the 
show,  as  related  by  her  in  E  4 
P  interview  ,  .  .  ED.) 


The  Riesel  Story 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  faithful 
followers  of  EDITOR  &  Publish¬ 
er,  we  felt  particular  pleasure 
in  reading  your  June  23  article 
on  the  progress  of  Victor  Riesel. 

Mr.  Riesel  is  proof  positive  of 
the  principle  to  which  we  are! 
dedicated — that  blindness  does 
not  stand  in  the  way  to  normal  | 
useful  living  and  we  strive  to 
spread  this  idea  to  the  people 
in  our  own  country  and  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

M.  Robert  Barneh 
Executive  Director 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Headlines: 


Big  Retailers  Joint  On  Nei 
Outlet. — New  York  World-Tek 
gram  &  Sun. 


Woman  Dies  As  She  Is  Led 
To  Safety. — Springfield  (Ohio) 
Daily  News, 


Woman’s  Club  Head  Eyei] 
Fall.  —  Duluth  (Minn.)  Nem 
Tribune. 


Bible  Lectures  Salted  At| 
20th  Century  Club.  — 

(Kas.)  Ea.gle. 


Beef  Erupts  On  Olympic  | 
Crew  Trials.  —  Los  Angela. 
(Calif.)  HeraldExprees. 


Timmerman  Fills  Posts  Oij 
Boards.  —  Columbia  (S.  C) 
State. 
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No.  65  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  .  .  . 


Foreign  Aid  O.K.,  But 
Why  Hurt  Us  At  Home? 


Sometimes  Government  completely  baffles 
us.  Take,  for  instance,  these  two  items : 

The  Foreign  Aid  bill  calling  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in  needy 
countries  and  the  announcement  by  the 
U.  S.  Infonnation  Agency  that  it  will 
sharply  increase  the  number  of  films  it  will 
produce  this  coming  year.  Both  are  aimed 
at  fighting  communism  and  building 
American  prestige  abroad,  and  we’re  all 
for  them.  But. . . . 

There  happens  to  be  a  private,  free-enter¬ 
prise  American  agency  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  right  here  at  home  that  has  been  doing 
a  pretty  good  job  for  a  number  of  years  in 
spreading  the  American  message  around 
the  world.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry. 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  his  recent  visit  to  this  country, 
praised  American  motion  pictures  and  the 
influence  they  exert  on  the  peoples  of  Asia. 
And  only  a  few  months  before  that  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  said  American  motion  pic¬ 
tures  were  a  great  influence  for  peace.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 


American  motion  picture  industry  does  an 
Americanization  job  abroad  that  is  the 
envy  of  every  foreign  government  and  has 
even  moved  some  of  them  to  subsidize  their 
own  film  industries. 

So  what  does  our  Government  do?  Take 
steps  to  subsidize  American  movies? 
Hardly.  Our  Government  sees  the  Ameri¬ 
can  movie  industry  barely  keeping  afloat 
in  a  sea  of  troubles  and  tries,  in  effect,  to 
push  its  head  underwater.  Which  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that,  although  the 
movie  industry  is  in  desperate  financial 
straits  because  of  competition  with  free 
television,  the  Govemment  continues  to 
collect  from  movie  theatres  $80-millions  in 
admission  taxes — money,  incidentally, 
that  helps  defray  the  cost  of  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  propaganda. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  continuation 
of  the  admission  tax  is  a  breach  of  faith, 
since  in  raising  the  admission  tax  rates  in 
World  War  II,  Congress  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  to  lift  the  tax  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the  admis¬ 
sion  tax  is  a  mess.  And  it  won’t  be  cleaned 
up  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on  a 
hard-pressed  American  business. 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Tt  ,u:n  W  ARKKN  Bltt,  15,  Johnstown.  Ohio,  quotes  some¬ 
thing  he  saw  in  the  newspa|>er,  many  folks  wonder  why  they 
didn't  see  it.  The  reason  is  they  don’t  read  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.  I  Review-Journal,  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser,  London 
(Lng. I  Evening  Standard  or  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner.  But  Butt  does.  He’s  ambitious  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter,  has  collected  165  different  papers  from  all  states  and 
several  foreign  countries,  compares  their  news  and  sport? 
coverage,  their  editorials  and  comics — some  carry  only  two 
or  three,  he  says.  The  youth  knows  the  circulaticm  of  most 
major  newspapers,  makes  a  hobby  of  finding  Ohio  names 
and  news  in  out-of-state  papers. 


Show  business 
Tiehirid  the 
Iron  Qiirtain 


a  promise  of  lull  cooperation  by  Vladimir 
Stepanov,  Soviet  Vice  Minister  of  Culture  and 
b'orei^n  Relations,  Billy  Rose  left  July  4th  for 
Moscow  to  spend  six  to  eight  weeks  observing 
show  business  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  will 
also  visit  Prague,  Bucharest,  Warsaw, 

I'^ast  Ciermany  and  Belgrade. 

-Americans  will  get  their  first  intimate  glimpse 
of  the  stars,  entertainers  and  showmanship  of 
Russia  today  in  six  articles  written  with  the 
inimitable  Billy  Rose  wit  and  sparkle.  This  will  be  a 
fieUi  day  for  the  famous  -\merican  showman, 
and  it  promises  informative  and  fascinating  reading. 

FOR  KAKLV  SKPTKMBFK  KKLKASK 

First  subscribers  include:  The  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  London. 
Lngland,  Mail.  Long  Beach  Press,  Newark  .News.  New  A Ork 
.Mirror,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburidi  Post-Gazette.  San 


Tliev  work  with  u  ilo|c-<‘art‘tl  thesaurus,  use  a  printer's 
ff>r  odd  jobs,  Ket  reports  from  a  news-hound,  have  material  pi 
in  print  hy  a  type-setter,  read  hiilldoK  c-ilitions,  work  aroiii 
doK-watch.  often  minicle  with  wolf-hounds,  and  more  than  i 
are  unfairly  typed  as  rum-hound. 

— Frank  Del-Witt 


EiuUenH  Sentence 

The  jjreenesl  cub  knows  that  short,  one-idea  sentences  are  the  l-i- 
that  can  be  offered  hurried  and  harried  readers  today.  But  even  ti 
best  writers  sometimes  slip  up  in  this  important  resp«‘ct  and  the  be? 
editors  permit  involved  harangues  that  pass  for  sentences  to  get  in: 
print. 

Here  is  a  dreadful  example  of  a  lost  weekend  of  a  sentence,  slru 
tured  and  stacked,  clause  on  clause,  by  a  public  official  with  a  n; 
tional  reputation  as  a  pithy,  pungent  phrase-maker.  It  was  edited  (? 
and  published  by  the  .Yen'  York  Times  Magazine: 

“Those  of  us  who  tear  down  to  rebuild,  and  attempt  in  the  pr'H'<“ 
to  eonserve  and  protect,  know  that  the  boundary  waters  and  streair.' 
the  bed  rock,  the  meadows  and  muck  of  New  York  and  the  strurtur* 
—fine  and  shoddy — which  since  Henry  Hudson  have  been  put  f 
them,  often  without  central  direction  or  control  in  the  common  i: 
terest,  are  not  easily  trifled  with,  and  cannot  be  transformed  ar 
molded  near  to  the  heart’s  desire  by  demon  planners  with  a  hatr- 
of  big  cities  and  revolutionary  blueprints  of  decentralization  and  d: 


w 


editorial 


Let’s  Be  Consistent 

"WTE  share  the  view  of  New  York  State  newspaper  editors  who  are 
^  alarmed  by  the  new  Youth  Court  Act  effective  Feb.  1  which 
extends  up  to  age  21  the  protection  of  secrecy  for  “youthful  offenders” 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

Editors  are  not  opposed  to  the  legislation  because  of  any  refusal 
to  coojjerate  in  trying  to  save  youthful  first  offenders  from  harmful 
publicity  which  might  prevent  their  rehabilitation.  They  have  shown 
their  high  degree  of  social  conscience  by  following  a  long  tradition 
of  not  publishing  the  names  of  youths  under  16  when  involved  in 
serious  trouble. 

They  feel  that  judges  should  not  have  such  discretionary  power 
to  determine  who  in  that  age  bracket  is  an  adult  and  who  is  not,  and 
further  they  see  this  as  increasing  the  area  of  secrecy  in  court  news 
which  is  already  extensive  enough. 

The  act  undoubtedly  reflects  the  good  intentions  of  social  work¬ 
ers  but  also  reveals  inconsistent  thinking  in  the  legislature.  The  law¬ 
makers  apparently  believe  that  youths  over  18  are  mature  enough 
to  handle  an  automobile  and  to  consume  alcoholic  beverages.  No  one 
has  the  discretion  to  say  that  one  youth  of  18  is  adult  enough  to 
handle  such  privileges  and  another  is  not.  Furthermore,  another  set 
of  lawmakers  has  decided  boys  of  that  age  are  old  enough  to  be  in 
the  army  and  defend  their  country.  And  there  is  agitation  to  extend 
voting  rights  to  all  those  18  and  over. 

Now  it  is  intended  that  a  judge  can  decide  whether  a  “youth” 
between  18  and  21  should  be  subjected  to  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
and  held  publicly  accountable  for  his  crimes,  mistakes  or  errors  in 
judgment,  call  them  what  you  will. 

A  judge  should  not  be  permitted  such  a  choice  between  full 
disclosure  and  secrecy. 

Kidnap  Stories 

^ENSURE  of  a  New  York  City  newspaper,  for  allegedly  publish- 
^  ing  the  story  of  the  Weinberger  kidnapping  supposedly  in 
violation  of  an  agreement  with  police  to  withhold  the  news,  seems  to 
have  been  premature.  The  New  York  Daily  News  didn’t  break  any 
agreement.  It  printed  a  story,  known  to  a  large  part  of  Nassau 
Count)'  through  the  door-to-door  questioning  by  175  policemen  in  the 
area,  before  it  had  occurred  to  the  police  to  ask  for  newspaper 
secrecy. 

The  w'hole  incident,  however,  leads  us  to  believe  that  news¬ 
papermen  might  w'ell  embrace  a  voluntary  code  for  such  times.  No 
newsman  likes  to  withhold  news  at  any  time,  especially  if  it  means 
a  scoop.  But  sometimes  a  human  life  might  hang  in  the  balance. 
Newspaper  cooperation  with  police  in  withholding  news  of  kid¬ 
nappings  has  worked  successfully  in  many  places. 

We  would  suggest  that  where  kidnapping  is  involved  newsmen, 
and  particularly  editors,  immediately  volunteer  their  cooperation  to 
police  rather  than  waiting  for  the  police  to  think  of  it.  The  story 
would  be  bigger  and  better  when  it  is  printed  and  it  would  reflect 
credit  on  the  whole  newspaper  business. 

^^Press  Conference”  Change 

'^I^HE  second  appearance  of  television’s  “Press  Conferenc-e”  program 

revealed  a  quick  change  in  format  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  the  subject  must  make  an  important  and  exclusive  news  an¬ 
nouncement.  Let’s  hope  it  stays  that  way  insofar  as  government 
officials  are  concerned. 

They  have  no  right  to  treat  official  news  as  a  private  plaything. 


for  Hod  hath  not  gireo  ii»  the  spirit 
of  /far;  hut  of  power,  and  of  lore,  ani 
of  a  sound  mind,  — 2  Timothy,  I;  i'll. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Measuring  Editorial  Quality 

¥8  THERE  any  method  by  which  a  newspaper  publisher  can  meas- 
ure  qualitatively  the  production  of  the  editorial  department? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members 

This  question  is  so  puzzhng  my  answers  will  have  to  be  condi¬ 
tional. 

What  is  meant  by  “tlie  production  of  the  editorial  department?” 

A  publisher  might  well  be  thinking  of  the  performance  of  his  city 
editor  or  of  his  chief  editorial  writer.  He  might  be  wondering  if  he 
gets  his  money’s  worth  out  of  his  staff— in  other  words,  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  par  for  the  newspaper  course.  Does  he  get  as  much  good 
copy  for  his  paper  as  he  should  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time? 

If  this  is  the  sort  of  measurement  envisioned,  I  cannot  help  him. 
If  it  is  not,  then  he  can  only  mean:  “Can  I  measure  the  quality  of  my 
product?”  But  if  he  means  this,  surely  he  would  have  said  so.  He 
would  only  be  saying,  “Do  I  have  a  good  newspaper?” 

If  the  publisher  wants  to  measure  the  quality  of  what  he  pub¬ 
lishes,  he  certainly  can  do  it;  but  he  will  not  find  an  objective  yard¬ 
stick.  He  will  have  to  evaluate  his  paper  day  by  day  as  all  of  us  do, 
by  reading  it  carefully,  by  studying  it,  by  comparing  it  with  other 
papers  generally  conceded  to  be  good. 

This  perhaps  is  more  the  job  of  an  editor.  So  I  think  my  answer 
to  the  question  would  be:  “Yes,  if  you  are  willing  to  become  a  good 
editor  as  well  as  a  publisher.  It  might  be  easier  to  hire  a  good  editor 
to  tell  you  what  your  paper  needs  editorially.” 

2  That  is  a  big  order.  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
*  set  a  standard  by  which  any  newspaper  publisher  could  measure 
“qualitatively”  the  product  of  his  editorial  department.  Certainly  he 
would  have  to  do  it,  first  of  all,  by  relating  his  product  to  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  necessities  of  his  community,  and  also  weigh  his 
own  performance  against  that  of  other  newspapers. 

^  By  “editorial  department”  we  presume  he  means  the  news  end. 

Some  journalism  schools  we  know  conduct  studies  of  newspapers 
in  their  fields  to  determine  quahty  and  this  is  established  on  com¬ 
parison  of  the  various  publications.  It  would  seem  to  us  this  executive 
should  use  the  same  method. 

In  editorial  production,  it  appears  to  us,  there  are  two  factors. 
One  is  competent  supervision  by  editors  who  know  their  business 
and  the  other  is  the  old  rule  that  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  Experi¬ 
enced  editorial  leadership  seems  the  more  important.  Maybe  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  this  case  doesn’t  trust  his  editors.  ’Then  there  should  be  some 
re-staffing.  But  the  best  ediorial  direction  procurable  will  not  im¬ 
prove  a  poor  quality  situation  if  those  working  under  such  super¬ 
vision  have  mediocre  ability  or  their  numbers  are  too  few.  We  need 
not  say  that  editorial  operation  of  a  daily  is  expensive;  and  the  better 
the  quality,  the  more  you  pay  for  it. 

“Quality”  as  used  in  this  query  makes  it  appear  to  be  an  intan¬ 
gible  element,  but  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  intangible  about  the 
quality  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  plainly  apparent  to  everyone  who  has 
had  experience  in  newspaper  making.  A  “good”  newspaper  is  recog¬ 
nized  quickly,  not  only  by  the  professional  worker  but  by  people  who 
read  newspapers. 

Good  newspapers  don’t  just  grow,  they’re  made  that  way  by  com¬ 
petent,  earnest,  and  we  might  almost  say,  enthusiastic  leadership. 
Such  leadership  builds  a  staff  that  will  turn  out  the  good  sheet. 


How  to  trim 
your  news  library 
down  to  size 


If  your  library  is  crowded  with  mountains  of 
newspapers  and  bulging  news  clipping  files, 
why  not  ease  the  situation  before  it  gets  worse? 


You  can  do  it— merely  by  starting  a  file  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm.  It  will  pay 
for  itself  in  the  space  it  saves,  and  it  will 
speed  up  your  fact  finding  operations. 

You’ll  be  getting  the  complete  newspaper,  in  a 
compact  form  that  saves  you  of  the 
storage  space  required  by  old  fashioned  news 
filing  methods.  Yet  you’ll  be  storing  all  the 
news,  all  the  maps  and  charts,  all  the  full  texts 
of  important  documents  and  speeches  that 
are  i)ublished  in  The  New  York  Times  .  .  .  the 
only  falUj  indexed  U.  S.  newspaper. 

And  your  files  will  always  be  up  to  date! 

A  new  reel  of  The  New'  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
is  produced  every  ten  days  and  rushed  to 
subscribers  wdthin  four  days  of  the  period 
it  covers. 


Until  you’ve  adopted  this  modern,  convenient 
w’ay  of  keeping  the  news  on  file,  you’ll 
never  guess  w^hat  a  boon  it  can  be  to  a 
hard-working  staff.  And  it’s  inexpensive  ...  a 
whole  year’s  subscription  to  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm  costs  only  $180. 

(Outside  the  U.S.  $185.) 


Let  us  .start  your  subscription  this  month. 
The  investment  will  pay  off  handsomely. 


Sl)e?Ceti*i9orkSime/2i  on  microfilm 

i-lrd  street,  Xeie  York  ,i6,  X.  Y. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  188^ 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

1 . llllllllllMlllllllllllllllllllltllli^ 


Sunday  edition  was  one  of  the 
most  amazing  performances  in 
his  years  of  newspapering, 
Mr.  Browne  declared.  The  first 
line  of  type  was  set  at  S:13 
p.m.  Saturday,  following  the 
news  that  an  option  had  been 
negotiated  on  the  Post  assets 
by  .attorney  John  S.  Bottomly, 
and  the  paper  was  on  the  street 
at  10:25  p.m.,  only  two  hours 
later  than  normal. 

Mr.  Browne  remained  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  operation  for  Mr. 
Bottomly’s  group.  John  Fox 
continued  as  publisher,  in  name, 
but  the  option  agreement  placed 
full  authority  for  <lecisions  in 
.Mr.  Bottomly,  who,  in  turn,  in¬ 
sisted  that  Mr.  Browne  stay  on 
the  job.  With  this  assurance, 
the  workers  joined  in  a  waiver 
of  past  due  (about  a  week’s) 
pay,  pending  change  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

If  there  are  no  further  com¬ 
plications,  the  Bottomly  group 
(otherwise  still  unidentified) 
will  supply  working  capital  — 
$144,000  thus  far — until  July  31. 
Final  details  of  the  purchase 
price  await  settlement  of  terms 
with  the  Grozier  Estate  which 
claims  Mr.  Fox  still  owes  $1,- 
1  ■>0.000  on  the  $3,200,000  price 
he  agreed  to  pay  in  19.‘>2. 

In  a  move  to  protect  the 
Estate’s  interest  .Attorney 
Che.-iter  Steadman  asked  the 
courts  to  block  the  sale.  How- 
evei-,  after  a  brief  court  ses¬ 
sion  Thursday,  Mr.  Steadman 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bottomly’s  at- 
(Coutiniied  on  page  75) 


)  SAD  SCENE  in  City  Room  of  the  Boston  Post  after  announcement  of 

I  suspension  was  made  July  7. 
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JUBILANT  WORKERS  take  a  moment  to  cheer  before  task  of  getting 
out  a  Sunday  paper  in  a  hurry. 


Option  Revives  Boston  Post 
After  One-Day  Suspension 


Deal  Has  July  31  Deadline; 
Grozier  Estate  Goes  to  Court 


Boston 

Emergency  injections  of  money 
recalled  the  Boston  Post  from 
journalism’s  tomb  and  kept  it 
alive  this  week  on  a  day-to-day 
basis. 


During  this  week  the  dealer 
draw  of  the  Post  exceeded  that 
for  each  day  of  the  previous 
week.  Mr.  Browne  cited  these 
figures:  Monday,  296,(569;  Thurs¬ 


day,  294,303.  In  both  instances 
the  figure  was  several  thousand 
higher  than  for  corresponding 
days  of  the  previous  week. 

.Amazing  Performance 
The  way  the  Post  crews, 
hastily  recruited  from  the  street 
in  front  of  the  plant  and  from 
their  homes,  got  together  a 


Optioned  to  a  group  of  pros¬ 
pective  new  owners,  as  of  July 
31,  the  125-year-old  newspaper 
was  engulfed  in  litigation  but 
its  general  manager,  McHenry 
Browne,  was  confident  (as  E&P 
went  to  press  July  12)  that  the 
loyalty  of  readers  and  the 
spirit  of  the  staff  would  see  it 
through  any  new  crisis. 


.Misses  One  Day 


The  Post  failed  to  come  out 
on  Saturday,  July  7 — the  first 
(lay  it  has  ever  missed  publica¬ 
tion  since  Col.  John  Green 
brought  out  the  first  edition  on 
Nov.  9,  1$31.  But  it  was  back 
in  business  for  Sunday,  July  S. 
after  competing  newspapers  had 
proclaimed  the  Post’s  demise 
in  eight-column  streamers,  pub- 
li.shed  glowing  obituaries  and 
inWted  its  readers  into  their 
fold. 


FINANCIAL  DOCTOR  who  saved  the  Boston  Post  from  extinction, 
Lawyer  John  Bottomly  (right)  tells  Typo  Union  chief  C.  Stanley  Whyte 
of  option  agreement  that  assures  continued  payrolls. 
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Chicago  News  Unearths 
State  Auditor  Scandal 


The  bulldog  tenacity  of 
George  Thiem,  Chicago  Daily 
News  Springfield  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  previously  shared  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  unearthing 
Illinois  newspapermen  on  state 
payrolls,  has  resulted  in  un¬ 
covering  a  major  scandal  in  the 
state  auditor’s  office. 

As  of  July  10,  evidence 
pointed  to  questionable  spend¬ 
ing  of  state  funds  in  excess  of 
$750,000.  As  a  result,  state  and 
county  officials  are  investigat¬ 
ing  the  various  funds  handled 
by  state  Auditor  Orville  E. 
Hodge,  who  had  previously 
closed  his  office  records  to 
newsmen.  (E&P,  June  30,  page 
58.) 

Grand  Jury  Case 

The  Daily  News  has  un¬ 
covered  $260,000  in  questionable 
payments.  Meanwhile  State’s 
Attorney  George  P.  Coutrakon 
of  Sangamon  County  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  present  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  grand  jury  in 
Springfield,  July  23.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  investigation  of 
possible  misappropriation  of 
funds”  from  the  auditor’s  of¬ 
fice,  Mr.  Coutrakon  said  the 
total  mishandled  funds  may 
reach  “far  beyond  $500,000.” 

Last  week.  Governor  Stratton 
ordered  the  bi-partisan  State 
Budgetary  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  state  auditor’s  of¬ 
fice.  State  Auditor  Hodge  is  a 
candidate  for  re-election  on  the 
Republican  ticket  this  Fall.  His 
two  chief  aides  in  charge  of 
check  writing  are  under  fire, 
also. 

George  Thiem  originally 
delved  into  the  situation  at 
Springfield  on  a  tip  from  the 
Daily  News  “front  office”  that 
there  was  some  payroll  padding 
in  the  state  auditor’s  office.  As 
Mr.  Thiem  went  about  his  in¬ 
vestigation  he  found  evidence 
of  mishandling  of  funds. 

Probe  Farflung 

William  Mooney  was  assigned 
to  the  investigation  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  end,  working  on  leads  that 
gradually  began  to  unfold  and 
which  led  to  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  where  State  Auditor 
Hodge  has  a  winter  home.  The 
Knight  paper,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  provided  additional  help 
in  that  sector. 

Gradually,  over  a  period  of 
nearly  six  weeks’  intensive 
probing,  the  Daily  News  built 
its  case,  even  though  Mr. 
Hodge  personally  visited  the 


Daily  News  office  and  assured 
editors  that  charges  against 
him  were  “political”  in  sub¬ 
stance. 

The  Daily  News  had  asked 
to  see  Mr.  Hodgre’s  voucher  file, 
containing  the  itemized  bills 
authorizing  a  state  warrant  or 
check,  to  be  issued  for  payment 
of  services  or  materials. 

Turn  Up  15  Checks 

Finally,  the  Daily  News  last 
week  came  up  with  15  checks 
and  upon  investigation  found 
that  seven  persons  denied  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money,  one  hedged, 
the  others  were  non-committal 
for  various  reasons.  Since  then, 
the  Daily  News  has  discovered 
six  more  checks  issued  under 
questionable  circumstances. 

Earlier  Clem  Lane,  Daily 
News  city  editor,  had  directed 
the  investigation.  On  July  4, 
Mr.  Lane  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack.  Since  then,  the 
Daily  News  investigation  has 
been  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Maurice  (Ritz) 
Fischer,  assistant  city  editor. 
Working  with  George  Thiem 
and  Bill  Mooney  are  other  staff 
members,  including  Robert 
Gruenberg,  Robert  Schultz,  Ed¬ 
mund  Rooney,  Jack  Lavin  and 
James  McCartney. 

The  Daily  News  turned  over 
its  evidence  to  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney. 

Full  Senate  Hearing 
Set  on  Postage  Rates 

Washington 

The  Senate  committee  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  House-passed  postage 
rate  bill  begins  July  17  with  no 
limit  fixed  on  the  number  of 
days  to  be  devoted  to  testimony 
taking. 

The  Administration  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  have  the  com¬ 
mittee  rely  on  voluminous 
printed  records  of  House  hear¬ 
ings  to  save  time  which  is  of 
the  essence  as  adjournment 
date  nears.  Each  day  given 
over  to  hearing  or  lost  in  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  testimony  and  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  report  increases 
the  doubt  that  Congress  will 
pass  the  bill  this  year,  the  de¬ 
partment  protested. 

Most  members  voting  no  in 
the  217-165  House  passage  vote 
placed  their  objection  on  the 
one-cent  increase  —  to  four 
cents,  in  letter  rate.  Second 
class  rates  would  rise  30%  over 
a  five-year  period  for  reading 
matter  and  120%  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  part. 


'BUGEYE'  AND  'FISH-FACE' — William  Lambert  and  Wallace  Turnw 
of  the  Oregonian,  honored  by  the  underworld  with  those  soubriquets, 
transcribe  damning  evidence  from  tape  recordings. 

Oregonian  Pursues 
Exposure  of  Rackets 


One  day  last  April,  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  was  telling  his  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  ASNE  meeting  in 
Washington  that  the  day  of  the 
crusading  newspaper  was  wan> 
ing. 

In  his  lap,  Robert  C.  Notson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  held  a  copy  of 
his  paper  just  received  by  air. 
Three  raucous  banners,  not  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Oregonian,  de¬ 
claimed  the  second  of  a  series 
of  expose  articles  which  were 
to  shock  Portland  that  day  and 
in  the  weeks  to  follow. 

The  stories  described  a 
“proposition”  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  handsome  profit  to 
gamblers  and  others  on  a  city 
coliseum  site;  they  told  of  the 
dismissal  of  Clyde  C.  Crosby, 
teamster  union  official,  from 
the  Exposition-Recreation  Com¬ 
mission;  and  they  detailed  a 
“set-up”  for  an  organized  vice 
and  gambling  payoff  in  the 
city. 

Hard  Digging 

The  expose  series  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  two  months  of  hard 
digging  by  two  experienced  in¬ 
vestigators  on  the  Oregonian 
staff — Wallace  Turner  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Lambert.  Mr.  Turner  won 
the  Heywood  Broun  prize  for 
his  expose  of  a  series  of  Indian 


land  frauds,  which  had  sent  sev¬ 
eral  men  to  prison  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  return  of  the  lands  , 
to  their  owners.  Mr.  Lambert 
was  featured  on  the  “Big 
Story”  show  for  setting  up  the 
capture  of  an  extortionist  who, 
posing  as  a  policeman,  was 
shaking  down  cab  drivers. 

Both  were  well  known  for 
their  frequent  prowling  of  trails 
in  lesser  criminal  cases.  Mr. 
Turner,  sharp-featured,  had 
been  given  the  underworld 
sobriquet  of  “Fishface”  and 
Mr.  Lambert,  wearer  of  thick- ; 
lensed  glasses,  as  “Bugeyes.” 

In  quest  of  a  different  story, 
Mr.  'Dimer  had  come  across 
the  first  traces  of  something 
which  was  either  very  sinister 
or  simply  one  of  the  tall  tales 
that  are  so  often  dumped  in  the 
lap  of  newspapermen  and  which 
dissolve  as  they  are  pursued 
He  reported  his  findings  to 
Managing  Editor  Robert  C. 
Notson  who  took  him  to  M. 
J.  Frey,  publisher  of  the  Oie- 
gonian,  a  Newhouse  paper. 

Mr.  Frey  listened  intently 
and  then  related  that  the 
port  dovetailed  with  certais 
rumors  he  had  received.  H« 
commissioned  the  newsmen  to  i 
dig  out  the  truth,  whatever  : 
time  or  money  it  required.  ' 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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U.  S.  Newspapers  Reflect 
Higher  Circulations 


Morning  and  Evening  Dailies 
Show  Biggest  Increases 

IJy  Cror"c  A.  Brandriiltiir;' 

Chicago 

Daily  newspapers  of  the  I  iiiled  Slates  continued  to  show 
a  small  circulation  increase  for  tlic  period  ending  March  31, 
1956,  as  compared  to  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  according  to 
the  annual  E&P-ABC  cross-section  study.  Sunday  papers  also 
showed  a  modest  gain  during  the  same  period. 

The  vitality  of  daily  and 


Sunday  papers  across  the  coun 
try  is  reflected  in  the  percent- 


year  ago.  Sunday  papers  were 
ahead  .41%  during  this  same 


and  31  show  losses.  On  the 
Sunday  side,  135  papers  have 
gains,  while  49  showed  losses. 
Three  new  Sunday  papers  were 
added  this  time,  with  no  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  period  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1955.  The  new 
Sunday  papers  are  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  Times  and  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  has  not  released  figures 
for  ABC  totals  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  for  the  period  ending 
March  31  this  year.  However, 


E&P’s  cross-section  study  in¬ 
cludes  most  major  cities  and  re¬ 
flects  competitive  situations  in 
metropolitan  areas  where  news¬ 
papers  continue  their  day-to- 
day  battle  for  circulation  lead¬ 
ership. 

The  fact  that  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers  —  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday — have  been  able  to 
again  show  an  increase,  as  a 
whole,  speaks  well  for  the 
healthy  condition  of  newspaper 
circulations.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  the  higher 
prices  paid  by  subscribers  and 
the  competition  of  other  media, 
including  the  spread  of  televi¬ 
sion  to  more  and  more  cities 
across  the  country. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of 
1956  and  1955  E&P  cross  sec¬ 
tion  circulation  figures  for  the 
period  ending  March  .‘!1: 


ages  of  increase  over  1955.  This  comparable  period 
*  .  ,  ,  E&P  s  cross-section  study  of 

y^r,  evening  papers  showed  publishers’  statements  re- 

the  biggest  increase  with  a  evening  papers 

1.2%  gain,  as  compai’ed  with  a  showed  a  gain  this  year,  with 
.88%  increase  for  morning  pa-  only  59  evening  dailies  report- 
pers.  The  combined  morning  ing  a  loss  for  the  six  months 
and  evening  totals  for  330  ending  March  31,  as  compared 
dailies  showed  a  1.51%  increase,  with  the  same  six-month  period 
as  compared  with  1.77%  for  in  1955.  Similarly,  105  morn- 
the  same  group  of  dailies  a  ing  papers  have  an  increase 
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-March  31 

March  31 

Increase 

Over 

19»>5 

19.56 

1955 

1:J6  Morning  . 

18,141.381 

18,301,143 

0.88% 

194  Evening  . 

19,451,939 

19,746,674 

1.51% 

.330  Morning  and  Evening  . 

,  37,593,320 

38,047,817 

1.20% 

181  Sunday  . 

.  39,452,566 

39,617,053 

0.41% 

E&P-ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1955 
(M)  (E)  (S) 

ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM 

Po(t-Herald  88,237 

News  ...  180.215  219,804 

MOBILE 

Befister  .  83,861  ...  _ 

PreM .  66,321 

Press  Refcislr^r  ....  _  85,804 

Tl'SCALOOSA 

News  .  15,271  15,197 

ARIZONA 

PHOEM.\ 

Republic  .  96,071  .  132,060 

Gssette  .  64,434 

TUCSON 

Star  .  28,883  . 

auien  .  32,312 

Star  .  .  37,364 

ARKANSAS 

fort  smith 

Seuthwest  Amerirnn  15,088  .  .  .... 

Tliaet  Record  18,684  .... 

Southwest 

Times-Record  ...  ....  31,709 

UTTLE  ROCK 

Democrat  80,487  91,680 

Gaiette  . .  95,326  106,738 

TEXARKANA 

Gaiette  20,840  24,334 

.'iewi  _  6,111  _ 

CALIFORNIA 

U)8  ANGELES 

Examiner  .  339,180  701,994 

Bcrald-Express  .  .  .  318,143  .... 

Mirror-News  .  266,232 

Times  .  431,989  826,929 

Sacramento 

Bee  .  136.325 

Diion  .  39,705  48,843 

ban  DIEGO 

DaioB  .  71,346  154,486 

Tribune  .  106,456 

editor  sc  publisher  for  July 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 
(M)  (E)  (S) 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1955  Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 


187,722 

227.724 

34.611 

67,674 

84,376 

16,277 

16,192 

102,852 

65,096 

145.292 

30,988 

33,539 

39,658 

16,102 

18,819 

32,085 

82,335 

91.443 

97.422 

107,954 

20,977 

6,043 

23.845 

344,663 

360,270 

319.636 

708.874 

440,394 

142,934 

839,400 

4l',40l 

50,809 

74,900 

108,136 

161,817 

14,  1956 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Call  Bulletin  . 

Chronicle  . 

Examiner  . 

News  . 

SANTA  BARBARA 
News  Press  . 


DENVER 

Post  . 

Rocky  Mountain 

News  . 

PUEBLO 

Chieftain  . 

Star  Journal  . 
Star  Journal  and 
Chieftain  . 


BRIDGEPORT 
Telegram  . . . . 

Post  . 

Herald  . 

HARTFORD 

Courant  . 

Times  . 

WATERBURY 
Repuhlican 
American  . . . . 


WILMINGTON 

News  . 

Journal- 

Every  Evening 


Washington  News 
Post  and 
Times  Herald 
Star  . 


(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

134,610 

137,340 

167,796 

244,150 

179.343 

246,276 

233,928 

106,983 

610,389 

211,108 

106,282 

610,326 

21,654 

21,998 

22,743 

23.508 

COLORADO 

244,046 

353,213 

2.54.120 

350,439 

152,811 

168,614 

157,762 

161,455 

17,600 

19,809 

35,835 

18,489 

20,177 

36,796 

CONNECTICUT 

13,354 

77,262 

64,173 

11,83.5 

78.448 

66,201 

98,027 

93.723 

90,393 

113,867 

136,990 

97.224 

116,709 

143,181 

21,467 

40,831 

44,867 

20.761 

40..506 

45,863 

DELAWARE 

25,658 

70,665 

26,972 

73,463 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

163,867 

171,16.3 

380,624 

410,185 

382.456 

415.810 

250,285 

281,949 

255.454 

287,023 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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No  More  Look-Alikes 


way  easiest  for  all  jicojile  to  in  and  ask  why  we’re  not  pay 
read  it,”  says  Jack  Wallace.  inp  dividends,”  he  smiled.  “Year 


Hearst  Papers  Typed 
To  Their  Communities 

IMiilip  SrliiiyliT 


Hearst  Newspapers  are  un- 
dei-goinp  a  “typopraphical  win¬ 
dow  washinp.” 

The  phra.-e  comes  from  Rui 
ris  H.  .Jenkins  .Jr.,  staff  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  S‘'w  York  Jour 
nal  American.  Over  the  years 
the  Hearst  jness  had  gathered 
a  “plethora  of  dusty  make  up 
shibboleths  that  had  to  be 
cleaned  up,”  Mr.  Jenkins  said. 
He,  with  Flank  Coniff,  editorial 
assistant  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  was  assigned  to  the 
“window  washinp”  job  shortly 
after  the  elder  Hearst  died. 

“Let’s  modernize  our  papers” 
was  the  order  of  Rill  Hearst 
that  sparked  the  changes.  Mr. 
Coniff  remarked  this  week  that 
the  assignment  has  become  “a 
many  fingered  thing.”  The  typo 


lace,  former  news  editor  on 
lioth  the  San  Fruncixco  Exam¬ 
iner  and  Call  [Snlletin.  It  is  a 
Wallace  theory  now  being  jiut 
into  practice  by  most  of  the 
Hearst  papers  that  typography 
and  editing  go  together  like 
love  and  mariiage.  Mr.  Wallace 
was  “discovered”  by  Randolph 
Hearst,  head  of  the  West  Coast 
papers  of  the  group. 

I*atest  to  make  news  with  an 
entire  new  diess  was  the  Lon 
Ant/elrn  Examiner  (E  &  P  June 
:!((,  page  ■!.■»)  but  all  18  in  the 
group  have  had  some  makeup 
changes.  Today,  Hearst  news 
papers,  once  identifiable  at  a 
glance,  no  longer  are  “look- 
alikes.”  They  are  “typed  to 
their  own  communities,”  Mr. 
Hearst  said. 


Mr.  Wallace  has  started  work 
on  the  Boston  American,  San 
day  Advertiser,  and  Record.  Rut 
nothing  startling  as  yet  is  vis 
ible  there.  Designs,  too,  are  on 
the  boards  for  the  Seic  York 
Mirror. 

Almost  entirely  gone  is  the 
editorial  page  vignette  that  car¬ 
ried  a  quotation  from  the  senior 
Hearst  and  his  photograph. 

“Some  intellectually  honest 
person  suggested  to  me  that  we 
drop  this  feature,”  Rill  Hearst 
explained.  “He  was  a  brave  fel 
low.  We  had  been  running  it  for 
nearly  four  years  after  Pop 
passed  away.  We  had  a  good 
man  editing  the  quotes,  too.  Rut 
good  as  they  were,  they  did  not 
always  fit  in  with  the  news  of 
publication  day.  So  I  suggested 
to  our  editors  that  if  they  want¬ 
ed  to  take  it  down  they  could.” 

Redesign,  oi-  “window  wash 
ing,’'  whichever  name  is  used, 
the  result  pays  off.  Financially, 
in  the  words  of  their  editor  in 
chief,  the  Hearst  newspapers  to 
day  “are  going  great  guns.”  He 
would  not  be  more  specific  than 


before  la.st  we  were  down  a  lit  ■ 
tie,  then  last  year  we  came  j 
back  like  a  tiain  of  cars.  We  i 
leveled  off  some  the  first  of  [ 
this  year,  but  once  again  we  are  I 
quite  all  right,  thank  you.”  •;  lik 
Circulation  of  all  Hearst  s  Sh 
newspapers  is  up  and  goinit  |  Dj 
higher.  Jack  Stenbuck,  circula  tj  oc( 
tion  and  promotion  director.  '  4 

brought  out  his  black  book  of  w« 


running  circulations.  Aj 

“Take  a  quick  glance.”  he  of  I  be 
feired.  “Red  ink  is  down;  black  I  ov 
up.”  He  ruffled  the  pages.  |  bo 
The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  | 
scored  a  substantial  increa.se  in  I  te 


circulation  immediately  follow  j  7; 
ing  its  re  dressing,  he  said,  and  |  w( 
the  .Milwaukee  Sentinel,  re  hi 
vamped  about  a  year  ago.  is  up  ’j  co 
.■),412  to  a  total  of  IS't.'lbT  at  1  Jo 
cording  to  the  latest  .ARC  state  '  th 
ment.  pt 

In  New  Y'ork,  the  Journal  ■  a 
American  exceeded  742,00(1  for  J 
May.  making  the  largest  gain  |  pi 
that  month  of  any  New  York  I  al 
daily,”  Mr.  Stenbuck  observed  ]  al 
(Continued  on  page  7.3) 


graphical  wizard  is  Jack  Wal- 

KUnmpt  WwMi  fmUm 

SAYS  BABY 


‘They  tell  the  news  in  the  that.  “Stockholders  would  write 


MILWVL'KLE  SENTINEL  Reds  Tc^  Bkune  tor  Poznan  Rioting 


KMiioper  Mm  Sacoid  19] 

2  Oulned, ‘Other  Contacts 


pi  -m  Sun-ieft^oraph  ss: 

P-*-**-  ;  35^  — iZi- — 

SMm  SprMds  Layin 

2  h  biij  KidRaiiii 


Aim  lor  Povlechon  Mmi 
PUstfod  McKoon 


Made  With  N.  Y.  Kidnaper 

srnettkmm 


TV'  •  1  O  4-  nell’s  request  and  confirm  it.  I  others  not  to  do  .so,  and  Nas- 

jvlanap  Otory  l^aUSCS  caned  an  the  newspapers.  sau  police  freed  them  from 

J_^  J  The  Times  called  me  about  their  commitment.  We  cannot 

8:30  p.m.  that  the  News  was  blame  the  grief-stricken  parents 
\  •r»mirY^^r^+  running  the  story  in  its  second  or  the  police  for  the  indigna- 

JT  1  Coo  iVl  ^LllllCll  L  edition.  I  informed  Pinnell  that  tion  they  have  expressed.” 

O  O  the  News  could  not  comply,  Another  argument  occurred 

giving  no  reason.  I  called  the  between  television  networks  on 
Newspaper  treatment  of  the  meantime,  he  said  he  heard  un-  News  directly  at  around  8:4.")  the  evening  of  July  7.  NBC 
Independence  Day  kidnapping  officially  that  the  Daily  News  and  the  night  city  editor  told  charged  that  CBS  violated  an 
of  month-old  Peter  Weinberger  was  “deliberating”  about  using  me  they  got  it  into  type  early,  agreement  to  protect  other 
at  Westbury,  Long  Island,  it.  About  9  p.m.  he  called  Pin-  “I  feel  the  News  is  respons-  newsreel  services  during  the 
N.  Y.,  caused  a  bitter  argument  .lell.  ible  for  breaking  the  story.  I  dinner  hour.  The  Weinberger 

between  press,  police  and  pa-  “Pinnell  told  me,  ‘I’m  releas-  have  no  recriminations  but  I  family  called  for  newsreels  to 
rents.  ing  newspapers  from  their  com-  criticize  the  lack  of  mature  film  another  appeal  to  the  kid- 

inspector  Stuyvesant  Pinnell,  rnitment  because  one  newspa-  judgment  in  carrying  the  story  nappers  for  return  of  the  baby, 
chief  of  Nassau  County  detec-  per  refused  to  go  along,”’  said  and  also  printing  that  the  kid  CBS  News  used  it  over  TV  be- 


tives,  sought  to  have  the  press  Mr.  Kiley 

refrain  from  publishing  the 

news  but  one  new.spaper,  the 

Sew  York  Daily  S'ews,  already  WtllinTn 


napper  had  asked  for  contact  fore  other  services  and  notified 


‘No  Breach  of  Trust’ 


William  Murtha,  News  re- 


at  10  a.m.  the  next  day.”  newspapers  to  tune  in  for  an 

Serious  Charge  exclusive  report,  NBC  charged. 

Alan  Hathway,  managing  edi-  maintained  it  had  al- 

Sewsday,  Long  Island  requested  a  filmed  rn- 

per,  said  his  paper  accepted  the  call 

in  ««  the  request. 


had  gone  to  press  with  the  ^  Sewsday,  Long  Island  requested  a  filmed  in- 

.tory  on  the  day  of  the  abduc-  j  Newspaper,  said  his  paper  and  accepted  the  call 

j.  .  ,  .  Police  Inspector  Pinnell  direct-  learned  of  the  kidnapping  in  answer  o  e  request. 

The  police,  the  distraught  ,y  .^^ether  he  considered  that  the  late  afternoon.  He  said 

anil  j.  an  o  er  ew  or  News  had  broken  a  confi-  there  was  no  formal  agreement  ¥>  /^i  i 

newspapers  at  first  berated  the  j 

among  newspapers  not  to  run  -I  rCSS  vjlllb  ^hllllS 
ews  or  aving  one  so.  concerned,  there  was  no  the  story,  but  Newsday  assured  ^  ^  , 

Sequel  of  Events  breach  of  trust,  nor  did  I  ever  Pinnell  it  would  go  along  if  KOlllltrCC  OlllZ 

“The  sequel  of  events  went  indicate  that  there  was  one’.”  other  newspapers  did. 

like  this,”  explained  Robert  G.  a  radio  broadcast  at  noon  Newsday,  edited  and  pub-  Washington 

Shand,  managing  editor  of  the  kidnap-  lished  by  Alicia  Patterson,  Martha  Rountree’s  “Press 

Daily  New^s.  “The  kidnapping  pinnell  said  he  had  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  M.  Conference”  will  not  be  aired 

occurred  about  3  p.m.  on  July  requested  newspapers  to  keep  Patterson,  founder  of  the  Daily  L'om  the  auditorium  of  the  Na- 

4  and  the  Nassau  County  police  ^jjg  story  out  until  that  time,  News,  carried  this  editorial  dec-  tmnal  Press  Club.  The  board  of 

weie  informed  immediately,  two  hours  after  the  ransom  laration:  governors  has  ruled  that  the 

.Approximately  175  policeinen  deadline.  “One  newspaper  re-  “Pinnell  makes  a  serious  NPC  license  limitations  permit 

began  door-to-door  questioning  fused  to  cooperate,”  he  asserted,  charge.  Most  newsmen  agree  lousing  only  to  its  members,  or 

over  a  large  area  of  the  neigh-  jj,  ^  press  interview  30  minutes  that  there  are  times — and  this  “outside  parties”  conducted 

borhood.  ^  ^  later.  Inspector  Pinnell  stormed:  was  one — when  there  is  some-  organizations  with  suhstan- 

‘  The  News  received  a  tip  by  would  have  gotten  a  hell  thing  more  important  than  just  tial  dual  member.ship. 

telephone  about  the  crime  at  ^  further  if  there  had  ‘getting  the  story.’  But  it  seems  NPC  President  Frank  Hole 

(:30  p.m.,  veiified  the  story  and  interference  from  the  to  us  that  the  mi.stake  was  Pin-  {New  York  Daily  Sewn) 

went  to  press  with  a  bulletin,  press,  and  you  can  quote  me  on  nell’s  and  his  staff’s  rather  than  explained :  “we  acted  on  the 
hitting  the  street  at  8:30,  he  j  appreciate  your  help  the  Daily  News’.  The  paper  sdvice  of  counsel  that  to  let 

continued.  After  9  o  clock,  ^y},gjj  your  help  is  honestly  di-  says  that  it  was  not  even  asked  out  premise.s  for  such  purposes 

John  MacDonald,  secretary  of  ^g  „  to  printing  the  story  endanger  our  ABC  (Al- 

the  Nassau  County  Police  De-  Weinberger  also  de-  until  after  its  edition  was  on  coholic  Beverage  Board)  per- 

partment,  telephoned  the  News  jounced  newsmen.  the  streets.  Pinnell’s  assistants  The  decision  had  nothing 

a  request  to  hold  up  the  stop*.  ..j  cut  all  your  throats,”  are  ‘not  sure’  they  did  get  to  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 

Our  night  city  editor  tole-  declared  between  sobs.  the  News  in  time  to  stop  the  .l,  f  r  ii  t 

phoned  the  Times  and  the  Her-  story  ”  furor  that  followed  the 

aid  Tribune  a  full  explanation  Police  Version  show’s  premiere  July  4  when 

about  our  paper  hitting  the  ,  The  Humane  Thing  Attorney  General  Brownell 

street  before  any  request  was  Nassau  County  Police  Secre-  ^pjjg  editorial  in  the  New  broke  the  news  that  he  was 
received  to  hold  up  the  stoiy.”  t^Ty  MacDonald  gave  E&P  this  York  Times  asserted:  starting  an  antitrust  action 

Charles  F.  Kiley,  assistant  account:  jg  ^j,g  business  of  a  news-  against  the  General  Motors 

city  editor.  New  York  Herald  “The  Times,  Herald  Tribune  paper  to  report  the  news.  Some-  Corp.  subsided  somewhat  as 
Tribune,  who  was  acting  as  and  News  got  tips  al)Out  the  times,  however,  a  newspaper  Miss  Rountree  withdrew  the 
night  city  editor  on  July  4,  told  story  from  neighbors  and  when  finds  it  the  necessary  or  at  requirement  for  a  scoop  by  the 
E&P  he  received  the  first  report  they  tried  to  verify  it  at  police  least  the  humane  thing  to  do  sponsored  guest.  {See  letter  on 
of  the  kidnapping  from  a  headquarters,  they  vvere  told  g^gp  ^nd  ask  whether  a  given  Page  2.) 

stringer  at  Glen  Cove  at  7:30  there  had  been  no  kidnapping  story  should  be  reported,  and  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (I*.- 
or  7:45  p.m.  She  told  him  she  ot  the  police  refu.-ed  to  talk,  when,  and  whether  a  life  may  Mont.)  oi)cned  the  .second  show 
had  called  Nassau  Police  Secre-  •'^11  were  asked  to  u.se  no  story,  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  prema-  July  11  with  a  criticism  of  the 
tarj-  MacDonald  and  he  had  “Subsequently,  1  called  the  ture  publication  of  all  or  certain  Attorney  General  for  not  meet 
confirmed  the  story  and  asked  News  reporter  at  7  or  7:30  and  details.  We  regret  that  one  ing  the  press  more  frequently, 
her  not  to  use  it.  was  told  that  they  had  the  New  York  newspaper  apparent-  Rut  neither  this  nor  anything 

Mr.  Kiley  called  the  HT’s  story  all  wrapped  up.  1  checked  ly  failed  to  do  so.  Other  papers  else  the  Senator  had  to  say — 
Nassau  County  man  at  Mineola.  with  Detective  Chief  Pinnell  were  ready  to  honor  the  re(|uest  made  headlines  this  week. 

He  confirmed  the  story  and  said  and  he  asked  that  I  directly  of  Nassau  County  police  that  The  16  newsmen  of  the  panel. 
Detective  Chief  Pin.iell  had  re-  contact  all  newspapers  and  ask  the  story  of  the  kidnapping  be  .seated  behind  card  tables,  were 
quested  that  it  not  be  use<l  them  to  hold  the  story  until  a  temporarily  withheld,  the  morn-  lined  up  in  orderly  schoolroom 
until  10  a.m.  the  next  day.  At  noon  press  conference  the  next  ing  after  the  little  boy  was  array,  and  Miss  Rountree  rec 
about  8:45,  Mr.  Kiley  called  the  day,  after  the  10  a.m.  ransom  taken  from  his  carriage,  until  ognized  each  one  raising  a 
AP  and  learned  other  papers  date.  I  called  the  News  repre-  ransom  directions  were  fol-  question.  Most  of  the  panelists 
were  to  hold  up  the  story,  and  -sentative  back  and  asked  him  lowed.  But  when  one  newspa-  had  appeared  on  the  first  show 
he  decided  to  do  so.  In  the  to  relay  to  his  desk  Chief  Pin-  per  published,  it  was  futile  for  as  well. 
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Press  Services  Make  Plans 
For  Political  Conventions. 


Hundreds  of  Writers,  Photogs 
Assigned  to  Two  Big  Sessions 


Press  services  are  preparing 
to  send  hundreds  of  writers  to 
cover  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  13,  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco,  beginning  Aug.  20. 

The  Associated  Press  an¬ 
nounced  that  some  of  its  top 
political  writers  like  Marvin 
Arrowsmith,  Jack  Bell,  Doug 
Cornell,  Ed  Creagh,  Jim  Devlin, 
Morrie  Landsberg,  Reiman  (Pat) 
Morin  and  Tony  Vaccaro  have 
been  reporting  presidential  pri¬ 
maries,  sizing  up  voters’  reac¬ 
tions  presenting  profiles  of  each 
man  who  could  wind  up  with  the 
biggest  job  in  the  world.  These 
same  men  will  be  on  hand  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  to 
help  cover  the  conventions. 

AP  Coverage 

Directing  AP  convention  cov¬ 
erage  will  be  William  L.  Beale 
Jr.,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau.  Associated  with  him  will 
be  A1  Orton,  chief  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau;  Robert  Eunson, 
chief  at  San  Francisco,  and  Don 
Kovacic,  Washington  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Newsphoto  executive  F.  A. 
Resch  will  direct  picture  cover¬ 
age  with  a  larger  staff  than  at 
any  previous  political  conven¬ 
tions.  Bennett  Wolfe,  who  heads 
the  AP  special  Washington 
service  staff,  will  direct  those 
who  are  reporting  on  each  state 
delegation. 

The  main  AP  convention  lead 
stories  will  be  turned  out  by 
Jack  Bell,  who  heads  the  AP 
Senate  staff,  who  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  years  as  “AP’s 
97th  Senator”;  Doug  Cornell, 
who  has  been  reporting  from 
the  capital  city  for  27  years; 
and  William  T.  Peacock,  a  vet¬ 
eran  specialist  in  putting  com¬ 
plicated  news  stories  together. 

Reporting  on  the  party  plat¬ 
forms  will  be  Ed  Haakinson, 
who  first  started  covering  the 
Senate  in  1936;  Norman  Walk¬ 
er,  AP’s  labor  expert,  and  Ovid 
A.  Martin,  AP’s  farm  specialist. 

The  impression  of  how  the 
convention  looks  and  acts  will 
be  presented  by  two  feature 
writers,  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin 
and  Saul  Pett. 

Jim  Marlow,  who  writes  the 
AP  column,  “The  World  To¬ 
day,”  will  analyze  the  torrents 
of  words  and  then  supply  the 


words  that  the  politicians  failed 
to  mention.  Martha  Cole  will 
watch  the  ladies,  extremely  im¬ 
portant  at  any  convention. 

Floor  Team 

The  AP  team  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  will  be  headed  by 
veteran  Washington  reporter 
Don  Kovacic  and  led  by  Bill 
Arbogast,  who  heads  the  AP 
House  staff,  Ed  Creagh,  and 
Arthur  Edson. 


be  assigned  to  monitor  TV. 

Heading  the  around-the-clock 
AP  desk  operation  will  be  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Crowley,  J.  W.  Davis 
and  Don  Sanders.  This  battery 
of  unsung  heroes  of  every  press 
association  and  newspaper  will 
sort,  discard,  mend,  and  rewrite 
to  achieve  that  reporting  which 
makes  everything  complete  and 
easy  to  understand. 

Said  Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP 
general  manager: 

“The  Associated  Press  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  endeavored  to  sup¬ 
ply  pre-eminent  news  coverage, 
textual  and  pictorial,  of  the  na- 


The  many  other  assignments  tional  political  conventions. 


will  be  dictated  by  news  de¬ 
mands  of  the  moment,  such  as 
news  conferences,  speech  ab¬ 
stracting,  floor  debates,  radio- 
TV  appearances,  etc.  Men  will 


“We  are  sparing  no  effort  or 
conscionable  expense  to  make 
the  1956  convention  coverage 
surpass  anything  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past.  As  al- 


Marine  Corps  to  Keep 
Close  Tab  on  Press 


Parris  Island,  S.C. 

No  censorship  of  press  ac¬ 
tivities  will  be  an  order  of  the 
day  as  the  court  martial  of  S. 
Sgt.  Matthew  C.  McKeon  be¬ 
gins  here  July  16,  a  Marine 
Corps  official  said. 

But  there  are  indications 
that  “certain  influential  re¬ 
porters”,  namely  those  repre¬ 
senting  the  larger  newspapers, 
will  come  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  military. 

This  was  learned  by  Coyte 
W.  White,  a  reporter  for  the 
Charleston  News  &  Courier, 
who  was  doing  a  routine  pre¬ 
court  martial  story  about  the 
Marine  base.  A  Marine  official 
showed  the  reporter  a  memo¬ 
randum  being  prepared  by  the 
Corps  relating  to  press,  TV  and 
radio  coverage  of  the  court 
martial. 

The  memorandum  form  G-5, 
Recruit  Training  Command,  in¬ 
structed  recruits,  enlisted  men 
and  officers  to  “talk  freely” 
with  any  reporter  about  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  base.  After  talking, 
however,  they  were  to  report  to 
the  proper  authorities  who  the 
reporters  were,  the  type  of 
questions  asked,  and  what 
about. 

It  directed  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties  to  determine  who  the  in¬ 
fluential  reporters  were,  what 
areas  they  were  visiting,  the 


questions  being  asked  and  type 
of  stories  being  prepared  for 
publication. 

It  ordered  all  hands  to  tell 
only  the  truth  and  pointed  out 
the  Corps  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  impartial  news  reporting. 
However,  it  cautioned  all  hands 
against  sensational  type  report¬ 
ers  and  urged  Marines  to  re¬ 
member  their  loyalty  to  the 
Corps. 

Court  Martial  of  McKeon  is 
expected  to  last  from  10  to  14 
days  Hours  will  run  from  9  to 
11:30  a.m.  and  from  1  to  4 
p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  and 
on  Saturday  morning. 

To  accommodate  some  30  to 
40  representatives  of  the  press, 
the  Marine  Corps  has  estab¬ 
lished  special  facilities.  Priority 
seating  will  be  available  for  re¬ 
porters  in  the  Depot  School 
Building,  where  the  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  takes  place.  Arm  chair 
desks  will  be  provided  for  news 
men,  and  across  the  hall  nine 
telephones  and  three  high-speed 
teleprinters  have  been  installed. 

Newsmen  will  be  billeted  in 
barracks  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  court  room.  In¬ 
ner-spring  mattresses  have  been 
put  on  the  bunks  to  make  the 
stay  of  reporters  comfortable. 
And,  of  course,  they  will  be 
given  special  press  passes  to  get 
in  and  out  of  the  base,  and  to 
visit  “any  base  facility.” 


Chicago  Press 
Club  to  *HosC 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Press  Club  is 
arranging  to  issue  guest 
cards  for  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  all  accredited  work¬ 
ing  press  assigned  to  the 
Democratic  Convention. 

President  George  Tagge, 
Chicago  Tribune  political  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  Press  Club 
cards  will  permit  those  com¬ 
ing  to  Chicago,  either  ahead 
of  the  convention  to  cover 
the  Platform  Committee  ses¬ 
sions,  or  those  who  stay  on 
here,  or  return  from  the 
GOP  convention,  to  enjoy  the 
facilities  of  the  club,  in  the 
Sheraton  Hotel. 


ways,  accuracy  will  be  our  prime 
consideration.” 

Fifty  picked  United  Press 
political  reporters  and  feature 
writers  will  cover  the  coming 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Spurious  Checks 

On  E&P 

At  least  a  dozen  spurious 
checks  printed  to  resemble 
those  issued  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  have  been  cashed  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Indianapolis  and  Sioux 
City  by  a  man  calling  himself 
Robert  E.  Carlson  of  670  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  checks  resemble  authen¬ 
tic  E&P  checks,  but  are  not 
identical,  and  are  drawn  on  a 
branch  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York  at  which 
there  is  no  account.  The  amount 
is  cut  by  a  check-writing  ma¬ 
chine,  made  out  to  Robert  E. 
Carlson  and  endorsed  by  him, 
and  signed  by  S.  H.  Boker  and 
J.  A.  Williams. 

The  man  cashing  the  checks, 
ranging  in  amounts  from  $130 
to  $250  each,  has  been  described 
as  about  five  feet  six  inches 
tall,  between  135  and  140 
pounds,  chestnut  colored  hair, 
crew  cut,  homed  rim  glasses, 
between  29  and  35  years  old 
and  very  studious  looking.  He 
carries  a  handkerchief  in  his 
pocket  with  the  initials  R.C 
showing  and  presents  numer¬ 
ous  credit  cards  in  his  name. 

To  protect  its  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Chicago 
office  who  travel  in  the  mid- 
West,  and  to  facilitate  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  forger,  Editob 
&  Publisher  would  welcome 
telephone  calls  of  verification 
if  any  person  presenting  an 
E&P  check  is  not  known  per¬ 
sonally. 
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Arbitration  Voted 
For  Guild’s  Own  Staff 


Toronto 

Policies  of  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  weathered  attack  in  the 
23rd  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  here 
this  week.  There  was  a  record 
attendance  of  250  delegates. 

The  major  political  skirmish 
involving  the  firing  of  Eva 
Jollos  from  the  administrative 
staff  was  resolved  by  support 
of  the  International  Executive 
Board.  However,  the  conven¬ 
tion  directed  that  the  lEB  nego¬ 
tiate  a  new  agreement  with 
guild  employes  which  will  in¬ 
clude  arbitration  of  dismissals. 

To  head  off  publishers’  pro¬ 
posals  for  longterm  agree¬ 
ments,  the  guildsmen  voted  for 
a  two-year  limitation.  A  local 
will  now  have  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  of  the  governing  board 
to  sign  any  contract  that  runs 
over  two  years.  Also  it  is  re¬ 
quired  that  two-year  pacts  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  interim  wage  raise 
or  reopening. 

The  convention  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  system  of  an 
unsalaried  president  of  the 
guild. 

In  other  resolutions,  the  dele¬ 
gates: 

•  Urged  employes  of  all  Kid¬ 
der  Group  newspapers  to  seek 
a  common  contract. 

•  Upheld  the  lEB  on  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  a  member  not  in  good 
standing  was  ineligible  to  run 
for  office  in  the  Ix)s  .Angeles 

I  local. 

•  Urged  guildsmen  to  devote 
more  effort  to  political  action. 

•  Asked  the  Post  Office  to 

1  authorize  a  Heywood  Broun 
memorial  stamp. 
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•  Declared  the  expanding 
coverage  of  news  by  publicity 
men  and  press  agents  is  “dan¬ 
gerous”  to  the  job  security  of 
union  members. 

President  Joe  Collis  opened  the 
convention  by  urging  delegates 
to  .set  their  sights  on  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  De¬ 
claring  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  prosperous  period  in  a 
decade,  Mr.  Collis  declared:  “We 
should  start  conditioning  our 
members  for  better  things  to 
come.” 

Mr.  Collis  put  forth  no  spe¬ 
cific  wage  figure  but  noted  that 
one  ANG  contract  (Standard 
&  Poor,  New  York  commercial 
weekly)  already  has  achieved  a 
$200  minimum  salary  for  one 
job  classification  and  that  a 
four-day  work-week  may  not  be 
far  off  on  another  publication. 
The  guild’s  current  wage  goal 
of  $150  weekly  minimum  for  key 
employes  already  is  in  effect  on 
many  publications  under  con¬ 
tract,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  28,000  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  contracts  providing  for 
a  35-hour  week. 

‘Goad’  for  Efficiency 

In  reply  to  recent  publisher 
attacks  on  the  guild,  Mr.  Collis 
urged  the  delegates  to  note  their 
source.  He  condemned  publish¬ 
ers  for  their  “archaic  opposi¬ 
tion”  to  the  guild  and  to  the 
union  shop  and  for  “hot-foot¬ 
ing  it  to  the  courts  to  escape 
arbitration”  as  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  grievances  in  guild 
contracts. 

Mr.  Collis  urged  the  member¬ 
ship  to  “start  goading  the  in¬ 
fer  July  14,  1956 


dustry  into  some  efficiency.” 
He  cited  what  he  referred  to  as 
wasteful  practices  in  the  use  of 
newsprint  in  the  face  of  a 
worldwide  shortage  and  accused 
publishers  of  inaction  when  the 
Guild  warned  in  1948  that  ex¬ 
pansion  of  newsprint  mills  w:is 
urgently  needed  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies.  The  current  ex¬ 
pansion  program  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry,  he  said,  is  large¬ 
ly  the  work  of  venture  capital¬ 
ists.  “The  publishers,  or  n>ost 
of  them,  did  practically  noth¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Collis  declared. 

The  ANG  president  called  on 
the  convention  to  protest  the 
acid  attack  which  blinded  labor 
columnist  Victor  Riesel.  “We 
cannot,  from  the  standpoint  of 
brother  unionists  or  from  the 
x-iew  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  allow  this  dastardly  crime 
to  go  unrecognized  and  unchal¬ 
lenged,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Collis  mentioned  that 
ANG  now  has  more  members 
than  ever  in  Canada,  and  that 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  lo¬ 
cals  was  in  Toronto. 

He  reported  on  the  Detroit 
breakdown  of  last  December 
when  a  collective  bargaining 
impasse  resulted  in  three  news¬ 
papers  being  closed  down.  “The 
Detroit  lockout  brought  bene¬ 
fits  to  all  unions  involved,”  Mr. 
Collis  reported.  “(These  includ¬ 
ed)  good  wage  increases  and 
substantial  improvements  in 
working  conditions.  It  was  a 
good  example  of  labor  unity 
founded  upon  the  principles 
which  brought  the  two  great 
labor  federations  into  a  single 
body.” 

On  the  move  to  new  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  and  the 
Heywood  Broun  memorial  room 
and  library,  he  stated  that  it  is 
{Continued  on  page  74) 


ITU’s  Paper 
Must  Bargain 
With  Guild 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  State  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  directed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jameetown  Sun 
to  bargain  with  the  local  unit 
of  the  newspaper  guild  but  has 
refused  to  order  the  publisher 
to  sign  an  alleged  oral  agree¬ 
ment  reached  last  Jan.  13. 

Fulfillment  of  the  directive  is 
conditioned  by  a  request  on 
behalf  of  the  guild  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  bargaining  sessions 
with  Edward  J.  Byrne,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  morning  paper 
which  is  financed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 

The  board’s  decision,  which 
was  based  on  a  hearing  con¬ 
ducted  several  months  ago, 
found  that  the  Sun  was  guilty 
of  engaging  in  certain  unfair 
labor  practices.  Mr.  Byrne  was 
ordered  specifically  to  permit 
the  guild  to  use  the  office  bul¬ 
letin  board. 

Charges  by  two  officers  of 
the  guild,  Mrs.  Elsie  Nelson  and 
Ai  thur  E.  Payne,  that  the  Sun 
had  discriminated  against  them 
because  of  union  activities  were 
dismissed  by  the  board. 

The  board  found  “insufficient 
evidence”  to  warrant  an  order 
that  an  oral  agreement  on 
wages,  etc.  should  be  signed. 
During  the  hearing  it  was  testi¬ 
fied  that  Mr.  Byrne  had  been 
unable  to  get  the  approval  of 
ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  for  any  agreement  until 
the  guild  would  withdraw  its 
charges. 
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PNPA  Home 
Dedication 
Set  July  20 


pendiriK  an  appeal  to  the  Berks 
County  court.  Kessler  was  re- 
lea.sed  under  a  $200  bond. 

Court  appeals  also  are  anti 
^ess  cipated  on  the  scoi'cs  of  traffic 
tickets  issued  by  police. 

IT  11  In  the  pinball  raids  July  ■'>, 

££  ajfents  seized  two  machines 

from  the  Readint;  House,  a  bar 
-ell  publicized  formerly  operated  by  the  mayor 
and  currently  manajjed  by  his 
brother. 

Eafrle  and  Times  newsmen, 
informed  of  the 
charges  of  raids  before  city  and  county 

gam  police,  accompanied  the  agents. 

Mayor  McDevitt  said  at 
pinball  time  that  he  found  the  raids 
“amusing.”  He  attributed  them 
to  politics. 

Mayor  McDevitt,  a  Democrat, 
took  office  last  January^ 


After  Gambling  Raids 


H  arrisbi'rg,  Pa.  | 
I  >edication  of  the  nation’s 
first  office  building  to  be  built 
and  owned  by  a  newspaper 
trade  a.ssociation  will  take 
impending  place  here  July  20. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspa 
per  Publishers’  Association’s 
the  new  $ir>0,()0()  home  at  2717' 
North  Front  Street  will  be  j 
open  to  the  public  at  2  p.m. 

The  two-story  building  serves  ■ 
as  permanent  headquarters  for 
PNPA,  31-year-old  official  trade! 
association  for  the  press  of 
Pennoylvania.  It  is  also  head  I 
(juarters  for  the  Pennsylvania ' 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  j 
Services,  Inc.,  business  affiliate 
of  PNPA. 

Participants  in  the  dedirt 
tion  will  include  Governor 
George  M.  Leader,  Mayor 
Nolan  F.  Ziegler  of  Harrisburg, 
and  Congressman  Walter  M. 
Mumma. 

Rep.  Mumma  will  officially 
present  PNPA  with  an  .4meri 
can  flag  that  has  flown  over 
the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Rolland  L| 
Adams,  publisher  of  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times,  and  PNPA  presi  i 
dent,  will  accept  the  flag  oti 
behalf  of  the  association. 

Presentation  of  the  building'sl 
keys  will  be  made  to  Theodort 
.A.  Serrill,  general  manager. 

Present  for  introductions  and 
remarks  will  be  Blair  M.  Birr, 
publisher,  Morrisons  Core  Her 
aid,  Martinsburg,  and  PNP.A 
vicepresident ;  Richard  .A 
Swank,  publisher, 

Record,  and  PNPA  secretary 
treasurer;  and  James  S.  Lyon, 
executive  viceprcsident  and 
general  manager,  Washhiffton 
Observer  and  Reporter,  unde: 
whose  presidency  in  1953  the 
PNPA  building  program  wis 
initiated. 

Other  participants  will  be  G- 
A.  Harshman,  general  manager 
Sharon  Herald,  and  past  presi 
dent  of  PNPA,  and  Howarc 
Reynolds,  former  publisher 


Reading,  Pa.  the  heels  of  w< 

Large  -scale  hara.ssment  of  raids  by  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
the  Reading  Times  and  the  ment  agents  on  pinball  gam- 
Reading  Eagle  by  city  police  bling  in  the  city  and  its  sub- 

wa.s  started  Monday,  July  9,  on  ‘ 

orders  from  Mayor  Daniel  F. 

McDevitt. 

In  the  first  day  of  the  may 
or’s  open  “war”  on  the  press, 

Charles  H.  Kessler,  veteran 
City  Hall  reporter  for  the 
Times,  was  jailed.  He  was 
charged  with  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  after  he  posed  for  a  “gag” 
picture  on  the  steps  of  City 

HalL  Devitt  after  the 

Police  prowl  cars  followed 
newspaper  trucks  making  de  ture.  Mr. 

liveries.  Virtually  every  time  a 
truck  driver  stopped,  the  police 
issued  tickets  for  alleged  traffic 
violations. 

Newspaper  photographers  also 
were  trailed  by  police  in  an 
apparent  attempt  to  catch  them 
violating  traffis  regulations. 

Mayor  McDevitt  also  ordered 
the  City  Hall  press  room  closed 
and  newspaper  property  re 
moved  from  the  premises.  All 
parking  privileges  previously 
granted  to  the  working  press 
were  withdrawn. 

‘Yellow  Journalism’ 

The  Mayor  at  first  refused 
all  comment 

However,  the  following  day  he  In  half  an  hour 
issued  a  statement  accusing  the  posted  $15 
Times  of  “yellow  journalism.”  .\t 
He  failed  to  list  any 
news  stories. 


urbs.  The  agents  seized  44  pin 
ball  machines  on 
non  payment  of  a  $2.50 
bling  tax  on  each  machine. 

Widespread  use  of 
games  for  gambling  purposes 
had  been  deplored  repeatedly  by 
Times  City  Editor  Richard  C. 
Peters  in  a  series  of  columns. 

Mr.  Kessler’s  arrest  was  or¬ 
dered  personally  by  Mayor  Me 
mayor  saw 
the  reporter  posing  for  a  pic- 
Kessler  sat  on  the 
City  Hall  steps  with  a  type¬ 
writer  on  his  lap.  The  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  by  Cliiford 
Yeich,  Times  photographer,  to 
illustrate  the  closing  of  the 
City  Hall  press  room. 

“Lock  him  up,”  the  Mayor 
directed  Police  Chief  Bernard 
F.  Richards,  who  was  standing 
nearby.  The  police  chief  took 
Kessler  to  the  City  Hall  cell 
block  and  ordered  him  booked. 
Kessler  was  searched  and  his 
necktie  and  belt  removed  in  a 
routine  procedure  used  to  keep 
prisoners  from  hanging  them¬ 
selves.  He  then  was  locked  in 
or  explanation,  one  of  the  cells. 

the  Times 
5  for  Kessler’s  release, 
a  hearing  the  next  day, 
specific  Kessler  was  found  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct  and  fined 
However,  his  actions  came  on  $51.25.  The  fine  was  not  paid 


Pliilu.  News  Retains 
Ivan  .-Xnnenher^ 

Philadelphia 
Ivan  .Annenberg,  formerly 
circulation  director  of  the  Sew 
York  Daily  Sews,  has  joined 
the  management  group  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  Seu's. 

Matthew  H.  McClo.skey,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News,  said 
Mr.  Annenberg  would  serve  as 
consultant  on  problems  con 
cerned  with  expansion  of  the 
tabloid,  particularly  suburban 
circulation,  and  that  Mr.  .An¬ 
nenberg  will  devote  much  of 
his  attention  to  this  phase. 

Mr.  Annenberg  is  a  cousin  of 
Walter  Annenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


HOME  OFFICE  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  dedicated  July  20. 
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Advertiser  •  I^ewspaper 

^  hat  Papers  Can  Do 
About  Double  Billing 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Table  I 

RATES  SPECIFIED  BY  MANUFACTURERS 
IN  CO-OP  AGREEMENTS 


By  Dr.  Boland  L.  Ilick.s 

Ansiatant  Professor  of  Journalism, 

I’ennsylvania  State  University 

Double  billing  has  long  bei’ii  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
amicable  cooperative  advertising  relations  between  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  and  has  been  a  point  of  controversv 
between  national  advertisers  and  newspapers.  Now  some 
publishers  report  that  they  are  losing  business  to  competitors 
who  use  double  billing  as  a  sales  tool.  This  situation  brings 

up  a  number  of  problems  - — - 

which  the  publi.sher  or  the  ad-  Pprtion  of  the  cost  by  charging 
vertising  manager  must  solve,  him  a  higher  rate  than  the  re- 


Requirfments  Percent  Total  AppI  Aato  MIk  Cla. 

(16«>  (152)  (34)  (2«>  (25)  (22) 


Uncal,  all  media  45 

None  Riven  19 

National,  all  media  15 

Coat  to  dealer  9 

Product  purchases  fi 

Local,  some  media  2 

Local,  if  rates  ok  2 

Local  or  national  1 

To  be  Ailed  in  I 


(ia«>  (152)  (34) 

45  69  16 


Food  Drue 
(33)  (18) 


The  dealer,  in  an  attempt  to  $10,  net.  Some  retailers  make 
get  the  manufacturer  to  pay  a  an  actual  ca.'^h  profit  on  their 


Here  are  some  typical  ques-  tailer  actually  pays.  Manufac-  larger  share  of  the  cost  than  he  co-op  advertising, 

tions  with  suggested  answers,  turers  try  to  forestall  this  by  has  agreed  to  pay,  can  either  jjow  Widespread  Is  Double 

,  ,  u  .  •  j  . ,  , .  stating  in  the  co-op  agreement  try  to  get  a  greater  proportion  Billina? 

Just  w  at  18  double  billing.  ^How.  Ac-  paid  by  the  manufacturer  or  he  nmnaement  such  as 

Double  billing  means  that  a  cording  to  Table  I,  .'>8%  of  the  can  cause  the  manufacturer  to  ^  ^  ,-;i_  j  wereev  that 

newspaper  provides  two  dif-  manufacturers  specify  the  local  pay  at  a  higher  rate.  Since  it  Hotormine  how 

ferent  bills  for  the  same  ad  rate  or  the  cost  to  the  dealer,  is  relatively  difficult  to  change  ,  ..  .  .  \Tnnu- 

to  a  local  retail  store.  One  bill  Some  manufacturers,  notably  the  sharing  agreement,  dealers  ^  most  hv  the 

is  made  out  for  the  local  or  in  the  food  field,  will  allow  the  have  concentrated  on  raising  fUat  it  is  not  a 

eained  rate,  which  the  dealer  national  rate.  In  fact,  two  food  the  rate.  To  do  this  they  have  Practice,  feel  tna 

pays.  The  other  bill  is  made  manufacturers  will  pay  133%  turned  to  double  billing.  evM^a^so^rce  of  irritation  out 


out  for  a  larger  amount,  usually  of  the  national  rate.  The  newspaper  becomes  a  ®  ita  size.  It’s 

at  the  national  rate,  which  the  The  stipulations  for  sharing  necessary  accessory  to  this  lit-  °  hwp  sittine  on  a 

dealer  sends  on  to  the  manu-  the  cost  of  co-op  advertising  tie  scheme  because  most  com-  -  j 

facturer.  between  manufacturers  and  panies  require  proof  of  per-  ®P  „  can’t 

VVhat  causes  double  billing?  dealers  is  shown  in  Table  II.  formance  and  a  duplicate  bill  onlinter 

Two  things  normally  lead  to  Most  co-op  plans  require  the  before  they  will  reimburse  the  billinc 

doubl®  billing.  One  is  the  na-  dealer  to  pay  50%  of  the  cost  dealer  for  the  cost  of  coopera-  cimdemned  bv  the 

^nal-lccal  rate  differential,  of  the  advertising.  Thus  we  find  tive  advertising.  In  fact,  37%  other  newspaper 

other  is  an  agreement  by  the  most  common  form  of  request  a  paid  invoice  from  the  y,poi-  jt  de- 

the  manufacturer  to  pay  a  agreement  calling  for  the  man-  newspaper.  The  retail  store  f  _„„n»;ation  meetings 

share  of  the  cost  of  the  ad —  ufacturer  to  pay  50%  of  the  owner  pays  the  real  invoice  of  ®  (nriividual  space  sales- 

usually  50%.  Perhaps  a  third  cost  of  the  advertising  at  the  $60  and  sends  the  phony  in-  ^  ^  sometimes 

requirement  is  a  dealer  with  local  or  eamed  rate.  There  voice  for  $100,  along  with  a  J”®"-  ,  .  ’without  the  knowl- 

larcency  in  his  heart.  also  is  normally  a  top  limit  tear  sheet,  on  lo  the  manufac-  ^L^r^SJeUon^of'  Ihe  advlrl 

Let  s  look  at  the  national-  to  what  the  manufacturer  will  turer.  He  gets  back  $50  from  .“?  or  of  the  nub- 

local  late  differential.  The  contribute,  say  5%  of  the  deal-  the  manufacturer  and,  presto,  •_  ^ntprnrisinc  space 

average  national  advertiser  to-  er’s  purchases.  his  large  ad  has  cost  him  only  ®’^‘  ,  •  orruntye  the  whole 

day  pays  about  60%  more  for  man  ^rang®  Jhe  wno.e 

advertising  space  in  newspapers  thing  ^'mself,  wi  h  .  ^  . 

than  does  a  local  retailer  run-  ation  of  the  billing  P 

ning  10.000  lines  a  year.  In  Is  Double  Billing  in  Violation 

radio,  the  differential  is  re-  of  any  Federal  Laws? 

ported  to  be  about  40%.  This  under  any  of  the  laws 

differential  has  led  many  manu-  generally  apply  to  adver- 

facturers  to  place  their  national  tisng,  such  as  Robinson-Pat- 

advertising  through  local  out-  man,'  Wheeler-Lea,  Miller-Tyd- 

lets.  The  manufacturer  gains  of  the  McGuire  Act.  The 

three  ways:  writer  has  found  no  specific 

(1)  He  can  buy  newspaper  reference  to  this  practice  in  any 

space  at  a  lower  rate.  (2)  He  statute,  either  national  or  state, 

pays  only  a  part  of  this  lower  There  is  one  aspect  of  double 

rate,  if  the  retailer  shares  the  billing  that  certainly  seems  to 

cost  of  the  space.  (3)  The  name  be  illegal.  When  a  newspaper 

of  the  local  dealer  appears  in  knowingly  sends  to  the  retailer 

the  ad.  Thus,  an  ad  that  may  a  bill  marked  “paid”  for  an 

cost  $100  at  the  national  rate  amount  greater  than  that  actu- 

snd  $60  at  the  local  rate,  will  ally  paid,  the  paper  is  enter- 

only  cost  the  manufacturer  $30  ing  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 

if  the  dealer  pays  half.  and  may  get  into  serious 

The  obvious  savings  to  the  trouble.  However,  a  memo  bill 


day  pays  about  60%  more  for 
adveitising  space  in  newspapers 
than  does  a  local  retailer  run¬ 
ning  10,000  lines  a  year.  In 
radio,  the  differential  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  about  40%.  This 
differential  has  led  many  manu¬ 
facturers  to  place  their  national 
advertising  through  local  out¬ 
lets.  The  manufacturer  gains 
three  ways: 

(1)  He  can  buy  newspaper 
space  at  a  lower  rate.  (2)  He 
pays  only  a  part  of  this  lower 
rate,  if  the  retailer  shares  the 
cost  of  the  space.  (3)  The  name 
of  the  local  dealer  appears  in 
fhe  ad.  Thus,  an  ad  that  may 
cost  $100  at  the  national  rate 
and  $60  at  the  local  rate,  will 
only  cost  the  manufacturer  $30 
if  the  dealer  pays  half. 

The  obvious  savings  to  the 


.  ,  totals  to  154  becauie  two  plans  were  tabulated  twice,  "a"  and  "b"  • 

oealers  to  try  to  get  the  manu-  were  <>u«l  plans  offered  by  two  manufacturers.  One  company  shared  50-60  on  sarily  proof  of  wrong  doing, 
factuier  to  nnv  n  Inro-sr  nrn  dealer  or  distributor  placed  ads.  The  other  company  shared  50-.50  on  distributor  ,,  lov 

■Viuier  to  pay  a  larger  pro-  p|,ced  ads  but  25-25-50  on  dealer  placed  advertisinR.  (Continued  ou  page  18) 
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Double  Billing 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Should  You  Engage  in 
Double  Billing? 

It  is  easy  to  rationalize  the 
justification  for  double  billing. 
Many  store  owners  say,  “Why 
shouldn’t  the  manufacturer  pay 
a  premium  for  the  privilege 
of  letting  him  run  an  ad  over 
the  local  store  signature?  After 
all,  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  entile  ad  if  he  placed  the 
advertising  himself  —  and  he 
would  have  to  pay  the  full 
national  rate.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  would  have  to  pay  $100 
instead  of  $30  for  the  ad  if 
he  ran  it  him.self.  Why  should 
he  object  to  paying  $50?’’ 

“T  h  e  manufacturer  has 
plenty  of  money  to  spend,’’  the 
store  owner  reasons,  “and  the 
retailer  has  so  little.  And  every¬ 
one  knows  that  local  store  ads 

get  better  readership  than  na¬ 

tional  ads.  The  product  ad  sells 
for  the  manufacturer  wherever 
it  goes  but  people  will  drive 
only  a  limited  distance  to  visit 
my  store.  The  local  retailers 

make  the  market;  manufac¬ 
turers  come  in  and  skim  off 

the  cream.” 

The  arguments  all  sound  very 
logical  but  it  is  another  case 
where  ethics  get  lost  in  the 
struggle  to  do  the  most  expedi¬ 
ent  or  the  most  profitable  thing. 
In  most  co-op  programs,  before 
cooperative  advertising  is  re¬ 
leased,  the  vendor  and  the  deal¬ 
er  sign  an  agreement  to  pay 
an  e(iual  share,  or  some  other 
specified  proportion,  of  the  cost 
of  the  advertising.  When  one 
of  them  chisels  on  the  agree¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  the  logic  or 
the  expediency  of  it,  the  con¬ 
tract  is  broken  and  the  mutual 
trust  on  which  all  business  op¬ 
erates  is  destroyed. 

Can  You  By-Pass  Double 
Billing? 

Some  merchants  achieve  the 
same  result  as  double  billing 
and  still  retain  their  respecta¬ 
bility.  Here  are  three  diffeient 
ways  of  doing  it: 

1.  The  newspaper  must  have 
a  rate  contract  with  a  bulk  or 
frequency  discount  and  an 
earned  rate  or  rebate  clause. 
This  clause  stipulates  that  a 
dealer,  regardless  of  how  much 
his  contract  calls  for,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  rebate  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  the  difference  in 
cost  between  what  he  contracted 
for  and  what  he  actually  ran. 
The  dealer  signs  a  minimum 
rate  contract,  which  calls  for 
a  relatively  high  rate.  He  re¬ 
ceives  his  bills  during  the  year 


at  this  artificially  high  rate  and 
sends  them  on  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  At  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
tract  year  he  gets  a  handsome 
rebate  from  the  newspaper, 
which  he  does  not  share  with 
the  vendor. 

2.  Today  many  large  stores 
are  ignoring  all  attempts  at 
pretense  and  are  establishing 
an  arbitrary  rate  for  all  coop¬ 
erative  advertising.  For  example, 
in  a  large  Eastern  city  all  the 
department  stores  charge  sixty 
cents  a  line  to  all  vendors  for 
cooperative  advertising  space. 
This  is  much  higher  than  the 
national  rate  and  almost  twice 
the  contract  rate  that  they  pay 
to  the  local  newspapers.  When 
a  vendor  objects  to  this  high 
rate  their  attitude  is,  “Either 
you  pay  what  we  charge  or  we 
run  no  cooperative  advertising 
with  you.”  This  practice,  called 
“space  brokering”,  is  gaining 
in  popularity  among  the  larger 
retail  outlets. 

3.  Then  there  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  doesn’t  care  what 
the  store  charges  him.  He  will 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  ad 
and  sometimes  even  a  premium 
rather  than  argue  about  it.  Or 
perhaps  he  will  do  it  willingly 
to  get  his  product  in  the  local 
store.  This  is  known  as  “buying 
distribution”  and  is  becoming 
more  widespread  as  self-service 
stores  and  crowded  shelves  be- 
com  more  prevalent. 

What  Can  You  Do  If  A 
Competitor  Engages  in 
Double  Billing? 

.Assuming  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  join  him  in  double 
billing  but  you  would  like  to 
have  some  of  the  linage  he 
now  is  getting  by  “selling” 
double  billing  to  local  dealeis, 
there  are  several  things  you 
can  do. 

You  can  appeal  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  pays  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  If  he  is  interested  in 
maintaining  the  stipulations  in 
his  co-op  agreement  he  will  put 
pi essure  on  the  dealers  and 
may  refuse  to  advertise  any¬ 
where  locally  except  in  reput¬ 
able  newspapers. 

You  could  point  out  to  the 
local  merchants  that  double  bil¬ 
ling  is  basically  unfair  because 
it  violates  the  agreement 
whereby  the  dealer  pledged  to 
pay  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  at  the  local  or  earned 
rate.  This  may  bring  only  hoots 
of  derision  from  some  quarters 
at  first  but  persistence  often 
brings  surprising  reversals  of 
opinion  where  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple  is  concerned. 

You  could,  of  course,  elimin¬ 
ate  the  national-local  differ¬ 
ential.  If  everyone  pays  the 


$50~Million  Spent 
To  Move  Meat 

Food  stores  spent  an  esti¬ 
mated  $50-million  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  to 
move  record  levels  of  meat 
supplies  during  the  last 
year. 

George  Travis,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  revealed  the 
estimate  of  advertising  costs 
for  the  12  months  ended 
June  30  in  an  address  before 
a  meeting  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board. 

Bulk  of  this  promotion 
sum  was  spent  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 


same  rate  there  is  no  necessity 
for  double  billing. 

You  can  continue  to  maintain 
your  own  standards  of  honesty 
and  fair  play.  In  the  long  run 
any  shady  practices  involving 
double  billing,  and  its  innate 
unfairness  to  the  manufacturer, 
will  reflect  only  discredit  on  the 
persons  engaging  in  it.  Any 
loss  of  immediate  revenue  as 
a  result  of  sticking  to  moral 
principles  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  establishment  of  a 
reputation  for  integrity  and 
fair  dealing. 

Northwest  N.4E.4 
Elects  Ralph  Lee 

Albany,  Ore. 

Ralph  B.  Lee,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Albany  Democrat-Herald, 
was  e  1  e  c  t  ed 
president  of  the 
Pacific  Noilh- 
west  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising 
Executives  As¬ 
sociation  at  the 
recent  meeting 
at  Harri.son  Hot 
Springs,  B.  C. 

Other  officers 
elected  are:  A1 
Brock,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  -  Intelligencer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  A.  B.  (Deb)  Addison,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Klamuth 
FaJla  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News, 
secretary  treasurer;  Jack 
Banks,  advertising  director, 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  board 
member;  Frank  Taylor  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Record,  board  mem¬ 
ber;  William  N.  Wiswall,  retail 
admanager,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  board  of  governors  for 
three-year  term. 


Ad  Man  Hits 
Abuses  of 
Co-op  Plans 

“Many  appliance  dealers” 
were  accused  this  week  of 
abusing  the  co-op  advertising 
privileges  extended  to  them  by 
making  “special  deals  with  \ 
radio  station  in  which  double 
billing  occurs.” 

Howard  G.  Haas,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  Mitchell 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  in 
New  York  for  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  which  he  helped  intro¬ 
duce  Mitchell’s  ‘57  line  of  air 
conditioners,  told  Editor  4 
PUBLI.SHER  how  the  book  rate 
for  500  one-minute  spots  may 
be  $1,000,  “but  because  the  radio 
station  is  experiencing  a  period 
of  slow  business,  the  dealer 
might  make  a  deal  to  buy  the 
spots  for  $350.”  He  added  that 
the  dealer  “gets  the  station  to 
bill  him  at  the  book  price  with 
an  affidavit  of  performance 
which  he  sends  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.” 

Dealer  Pockets  Difference 

The  station,  he  continued, 
then  sends  an  actual  billing  to 
the  dealer  for  “the  negotiated 
price  of  the  spots,  which  bill 
is  paid.”  According  to  Mr. 
Haas,  the  difference  between 
the  actual  billing  and  the  book 
rate  is  pocketed  by  the  dealer. 

“Radio  stations  have  been 
prone  to  do  this  ever  since  the 
impact  of  TV  on  advertising 
budgets,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  having  to  present  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  schedule  whether  or  not 
they  have  sponsors,”  Mr.  Haas 
told  E&P. 

He  called  radio  a  “weak  medi¬ 
um”  because  the  “independent 
station  people  have  not  been 
able  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
increased  newspaper  and  TV 
competition,  and  thus  have 
opened  themselves  up  to  these 
practices.” 

Blames  Newspaper 

Playing  it  right  down  the 
middle,  Mr.  Haas  pointed  out 
that  “newspapers  are  not  be¬ 
yond  reproach.”  He  said  that 
radio  stations  “learned  their 
double  billing  practices  from 
newspapers  —  which  bill  large 
retail  accounts  at  the  open  rate 
and  then  give  them  frequency 
discounts  at  the  end  of  the 
year.”  He  said  the  retailer  sup¬ 
plies  bills  to  the  manufacturer 
for  co-op  payments  based  on 
the  open  rate  and  “there  is  no 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices;  Philadelphia,  30th  >nd  Market  Streets  •  New  York,  342  Madison  Avenue  •  Chicago,  520  North  Miehidan  Avenue 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Loa  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


UKTAII.  SURVEY 


Ad  Budget  Handbook 
Tells  Stores'  Outlay 


“How  To  Budget  Advertising 
For  Bigger  Volume,  More  Prof¬ 
its,”  a  new  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  now  being  shown  retailers, 
reports  on  53  successful  adver 
tisers,  four  out  of  five  of  whom 
invest  in  advertising  a  higher 
than  average  percentage  of 
sales. 

The  64  page  pocket  size  hand¬ 
book  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA, 

Effective  ad  budgeting  is 
made  completely  practical  in  a 
step  -  by  -  step  demonstration 
written  by  Budd  Gore,  former 
publicity  director  of  Halle  Bros. 
Department  Store,  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Gore  states  the  case  as  to 
“Why  advertise?”  by  showing 
how  advertising  builds  volume 
and  by  citing  specific  examples. 
Covered  in  detail  are  problems 
of  budget  size,  timing,  and  re¬ 
serve  funds.  Mr.  Gore  al.so  lists 
10  benefits  of  wise  budgeting, 
and  presents  procedures  for  al¬ 
locating  advertising  month-by¬ 


month  and  department-by-de- 
partment. 

A  20-page  budget  guide  sec¬ 
tion  following  Mr.  Gore’s  text 
includes  data  from  34  retail  re¬ 
search  authorities — said  to  be 
the  largest  single  collection 
of  varied  retail  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  ratios  ever  published. 

“Today’s  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  place  a  premium  on  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  investments 
that  reach  out  for  extra  vol¬ 
ume”,  .caid  Robert  Van  Slam- 
brouck,  retail  manager  of  the 
Bureau,  in  announcing  the 
book’s  publication.  “But  with 
margins  shrinking,  each  adver¬ 
tiser  must  so  control  and  guide 
his  expenditures  that  the  sel¬ 
ling  power  of  his  newspaper 
space  delivers  maximum  volume 
at  minimum  cost. 

“Mr.  Gore’s  rich  experience 
directing  advertising  for  many 
of  America’s  leading  stores  in¬ 
cluding  Halle  Brothers,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  and  H.  S.  Pogue 
is  put  to  work  in  this  hand¬ 


THE  MARSHFIELD,  WISCONSIN, 

NEWS  HERALD 


HOWARD  A.  QUIRT,  PUBLISHER 

ANNOUNCES 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 


Sclieerer  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  new  YORK 

MILWAUKEE  DETROIT 

AS  EXCLUSIVE 

ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 
AS  OF  JULY  1,  1956 


NIWSTAm 


SHARE  OF  BUDGET  in- 
vested  in  newspapers  by 
10  retail  store  types  Is 
shown  at  left.  Above  chert 
shows  share  of  department 
store  ad  dollar  received 
by  various  media. 


10  20  30  40  SO  M  70 


book  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
completely  experienced  retail 
advertiser  and  those  embarking 
on  their  first  planned  program 
of  promotion.” 

Guides  for  53  Lines 

Experience  tables  in  the 
handtook  include  average  ad¬ 
vertising  investment  of  53 
kinds  of  businesses  and  the 
allocation  of  advertising  dollar 
among  media  by  various  store 
types. 

Typical  figures  for  depart¬ 
ment  store.s  in  the  $1-2  million 
volume  range  as  reported  by 
Harvard  Business  School  show 
newspapers  being  allocated  84c 
out  of  every  media  dollar  for 
each  of  the  years  1951-1954. 
The  combined  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  expenditure  dropped 
from  .^c  to  3c  with  direct  mail 
remaining  at  2c,  and  “other” 
types  of  advertising  moving 
from  9c  to  11c  over  the  four 
year  period. 

Typical  allocation  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  newspapers  is  re¬ 
ported  for  other  kinds  of  stores 
from  various  sources  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

%  of  Budget 
Invested  in 
Newspapers 

Appliance  Stores  70-79% 
Drug  Stores  73% 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  trouble  with  the  push-| 
button  age  is  that  many  wives  i 
are  so  busy  pushing  buttons! 
they  don’t  have  energy  left  to. 
sew  any. 

4  *  • 

Republican  politicians  are 
discovering  that  the  fall  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  a  tougher  one 
than  they  expected.  They’ll  be 
hardpressed  to  find  something 
to  say  against  the  Democratic 
candidate  that  Democrats 
haven’t  already  said. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  | 


«  «0  100 

Furniture  Stores 

82% 

Hardware  Stores 

85% 

Laundries 

70-79% 

Men’s  Apparel 
Stores 

80-89% 

Women’s  Specialty 
Stores 

89-01% 

Sporting  Goods 
Stores 

80-89% 

Supermarkets 

76-100% 

Tire  Dealers 

70-79% 

The  advertising  budget  hand 

book  is  now  being 

shown  to 

business  men  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  by  the  1,016 
daily  newspapers  who  are  mem 
bers  of  the  Bureau. 

• 

Pacific  Bo  A 
Lists  Awards 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  advertising 
awards  in  the  annual  competi 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Pacifu: 
Coast  Division.  Bureau  of  Ad 
vertising,  ANPA  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  the  .Adver 
tising  Association  of  the  West 

Sunkist  Growers,  Inc.,  won 
black  and  white  and  S  &  W 
Fine  Foods  the  first  place  color 
awards  in  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  classification. 

In  retail  advertising  judging, 
first  place  awards  were: 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  in 
cities  over  75,000;  Tucson  Land 
&  Development  Co.,  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  in  2.5,000-75,000  cities  and 
Ernest  Pierson  Co.,  Eureka. 
Calif.,  in  cities  under  25,000. 
The  winning  small-city  copy 
prepared  by  Eureka  Newspa 
pers  Inc.,  while  the  second-place 
Burton’s  Shoes  ad  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Lodi  Sentinel. 

Runners-up  in  the  general 
advertising,  in  black  and  white, 
included  Bank  of  America, 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America  and  Valley  National 
Bank,  Phoenix;  in  color.  Gen¬ 
eral  Petroleum  and  Pacifk 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
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NF.W  YORk 

^Heralh  Iribime 


announce 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


is  now  acting  as  exclusive,  world 
wide  syndication  agent  for  the 
Saturday  Review  and  the 

Saturday  Review  Syndicate. 


A  great  newspoper  and  a  renowned  national  mogazine  join 
forces  to  make  available  to  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  over,  the  wealth  of  feature  material  and  special 
columns  developed  by  the  Saturday  Review.  From  these,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  will  select  those  of  special 
interest  to  newspaper  readers. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  proud  to  lend  its  syndicotion 
facilities  to  expanding  the  readership  of  these  exceptional 
writers,  so  they  can  reach  the  vaster  audience  they  deserve. 

Look  for  further  announcements.  From  time  to  time,  out¬ 
standing  Saturday  Review  features  will  be  offered  to  you 


Exclusively  through 


M  G 

^  1 

L/y"  (li  cate 


New  York  36,  N.  Y.  ■  PEnnsylvanio  6-4000 
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One,  two  or  full  ROP 
color .  .  .  they're  mixing 
Ink  with  gold  dust  In  the 
Altoona  Mirror!  How's 
this  tor  prospects? 
Automotive  sales,  $16,- 
025,000 .  .  .  $28,675,000 
tor  tood  .  .  .  general 
merchandise  and  ap¬ 
parel,  $21,844,000  .  .  . 
altogether  a  $187  mll- 
llon-a-year  sales  target 
.  .  .  and  plenty  easy  to 
hit.  Here's  how: 

Just  sit  down  and  knock 
out  a  hard-hitting  ad 
series  .  .  .  work  Altoona 
In  otten  on  your  Penn¬ 
sylvania  list  ...  plan  to 
use  color,  wisely  and 
well.  That's  all  there  is 
to  it!  You'll  have  them 
reaching  tor  their  purse¬ 
strings  in  Altoona's  only 
evening  newspaper  — 
read  by  and  selling 
95.1%  ot  all  city  zone 
tamilles. 

Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 


ELltoona 

Slllirror. 


Altoona's  Pennsylvania's  Only 
Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER.  Adv.  Mgr. 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Necchi-Elna  Threads 
$4-Million  Promotion 


During  the  second  half  of 
1956-57,  Necchi-Elna  Sewing 
Machine  Sales  Corp.,  New 
York,  will  launch  a  $4  million 
ad  campaign  (via  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising)  for  national  and  dealer 
co-op  advertising  and  promotion 
which  will  include  newspapers, 
national  magazines,  radio-TV, 
pattern  books,  style  magazines, 
point-of-purchase  and  direct 
mail. 

Sunday  supplements  of  major 
newspapers  in  key  cities  will 
carry  a  series  of  page  Necchi- 
Elna  ads  starting  in  Septem- 
l)er  and  running  through 
Chri.stmas.  In  addition,  a  .series 
of  page  ads  featuring  dealer 
listings,  will  api)ear  in  major 
dailies  in  more  than  90  key 
cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  this 
Fall. 

Knomark  Plans  Include 
Heavy  Use  of  Papers 

The  heaviest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  in 
company  history  will  be 
launched  in  September  on  Es¬ 
quire  Shoe  Polishes,  according 
to  Melvin  Birnbaum,  executive 
!  vicepresident,  Knomark  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  record  drive  will  include 
j  co-sponsorship  of  “Caesar’s 
Hour,’’  the  NBC  network  tele¬ 
vision  program  on  Saturday 
nights,  a  consistent  campaign 
of  half-page  color  ads  in  Life, 
Look,  Good  Housekeeping,  Par¬ 
ents’  and  other  magazines,  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  supplements 
(This  Week  and  Parade),  daily 
newspapers  in  major  markets, 
trade  publications,  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  material  and  direct  mail. 
The  magazines,  Sunday  news¬ 


paper  supplements  and  daily 
newspapers  will  reach  a  com¬ 
bined  weekly  audience  of  96,- 
356,000. 

The  newspapers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  will  be  in  cities  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  two  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  on  the  schedule,  so  as 
to  provide  more  intensive  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising 
support  than  ever  before  at 
tained  by  any  shoe  polish,  ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Birnbaum. 


RALEIGH,  NorLh  Carolina 

New.  wider  roveratre  of  North 
Carolina's  top  city  in  Per  Family 
Retail  Sales- $6,968  (SM  Survey. 
6/10/56) 


The  J^aiuxjk 

News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

The  Raleigh  Times 


Morning  &  Evening — 143,433 
Evening  &  Sunday— 153,804 
(Pub.  Statement  to  ABC  3-31  -56) 

Represented  by  The  Branham  Co. 


Most  Helpful  Ads? 
Newspapers  Score 

Salt  Lake  City 

Independent  research  here 
provided  newspapers  with  an 
outstanding  score  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  advertising  was 
found  most  helpful,  the  Deseret 
News  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  re¬ 
port. 

Newspaper  advertising  .scored 
79%,  television  23.4  and  maga¬ 
zines  13.9  with  27%  giv¬ 
ing  multiple  answers  the  news¬ 
papers  report.  Other  percent¬ 
ages  were:  radio  6.6,  billboard, 
2.1  and  mail,  1.4,  with  six  giv¬ 
ing  no  opinion. 

To  the  question,  “If  you  could 
have  things  just  the  way  you 
want  them,  would  you  prefer 
the  following  with  or  without 
advertising,”  47.1%  preferred 
no  TV  advertising,  43.1%  pre¬ 
ferred  TV  with  ads,  and  9.8% 
had  no  opinion. 

In  comparison,  newspapers 
showed  a  91.4%r  with  ads,  1.7% 
without  and  6.9%  no  opinion 
score.  Magazines  were  78.7  with 
ads,  10.7%  without  and  10.6  no 
opinion,  while  radio  showed 
44.8  with  ads,  43.4%  without 
and  11.8  no  opinion,  the  news¬ 
papers  advise. 


Oldham  Succeeds  Ruth 
At  Republic  Steel 

Harold  H.  Oldham,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
Cleveland,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Republic 
Steel,  succeeding  Chester  W. 
Ruth,  who  has  retired  after  26 
years  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Oldham  joined  Republic 
in  1930.  Mr.  Ruth,  with  nearly 
40  years  in  advertising,  became 
the  company’s  ad  director  in 
1939. 


Ad  Man  Hits 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

way  to  check  the  frequency  dis¬ 
counts  past  a  certain  point.” 

Mr.  Haas  explained  that  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
Chicago,  checks  every  news¬ 
paper  ad  for  Mitchell  and  veri¬ 
fies  rates  charged  by  retailers 
on  the  co-op  program,  makinc 
sure  they  are  not  in  excess  of 
the  rates  reportetl  by  other  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  run  comparable 
amounts  of  space,  and  who 
should  normally  receive  the 
same  fre<|uency  discounts. 

Mitchell’s  ad  mentor  did  not 
spare  the  feelings  of  TV.  Room 
air  conditioners,  he  said,  are  a 
very  seasonable  item  and  sell 
well  when  it  is  hot.  “TV  has 
presented  a  problem  to  us  since 
any  show  of  significance  re¬ 
quires  a  13-week  contract  of 
continuous  performance  which 
is  longer  than  any  hot  spell 
has  ever  held  in  the  U.S. 

“In  most  ca.ses  Class  A  time 
is  booked  by  products  that  sell 
well  12  months  out  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
get  a  good  spot  when  you  come 
into  the  market  three  or  four 
times  a  year. 

“The  cost  of  TV,”  Mr.  Haas 
went  on,  “has  been  so  high,  al¬ 
though  the  return  has  been 
good,  that  manufacturers  have 
been  disinclined  to  subscribe  to 
a  TV  program  through  their 
local  dealers.  This  means  they 
must  make  a  long-term  com¬ 
mitment  and  in  most  cases  get 
a  time  that  is  .something  less 
than  satisfactory.” 

Mr.  Haas  told  E&P  that  in 
his  opinion  the  newspaper  ad 
is  a  written  word  which,  in  the 
appliance  business,  where 
superlatives  no  longer  have 
much  meaning,  tends  to  validify 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  advertiser. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  excessive  claims 
made  on  radio  and  TV  by  peo 
pie  in  our  business,  car  dealers, 
patent  medicine  salesmen,  and 
other  such  high-pressure  oper 
ations. 

“If  you  are  going  to  sell  high 
pressure,”  he  concluded,  “the 
printed  word  is  much  more 
creditable  than  the  spoken  word 
because  people  believe  that  if 
it  is  in  print  it  must  be  true.” 


Ad  $$  Book  Issued 

Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  this  week  published  its 
annual  edition  of  “Expenditure: 
of  National  Advertisers 
Newspapers”  (E&P,  May  26, 
page  63). 
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Want  to  sell  home-owners? 


Readers  living  in 
owned  homes 

News . 1,610,000 

Mirror . 610,000 

Times .  430,000 

Herald  Tribune  ....  350,000 
Journal  American  .  .  .  520,000 

Post .  240,000 

World  Telegram  &  Sun  460,000 

Source:  "Profile  of  the  Millions" 

Copyright  by  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc. 


Anyone  with  anything  to  sell  gives  a  high  rating  to 
home-owners — and  in  New  York  and  the  suburbs,  home-owners 
rate  The  News  high!  In  fact,  The  News  reaches  more  readers 
living  in  owned  homes  than  do  all  other  morning  papers 
combined!  And  more  than  all  evening  papers  combined!  It  also 
has  more  readers  living  in  rented  homes.  The  News  audience 
of  4,780,000  comprises  more  readers  in  families  with  $10,000 
and  up  incomes,  more  college  educated,  more  owners  of  homes, 
cars,  stocks  and  bonds.  Whatever  you  sell,  The  News  should 
be  your  medium! 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  the  facts  about  the  New  York  market, 
you’ll  want  to  see  the  authoritative  survey  by  W.  R.  Simmons  & 
Associates  Research,  Inc.  Costing  us  more  than  $150,000 — it’s 
one  of  the  best  sales  guides  ever  made!  .\sk  your  advertising 
agency  or  any  New  York  News  office  to  show  you 


Profile  of  the  Millions 


THE  3  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper...«;i7Amor«/Aa« 
twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago . . . 

1 55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco . . .  3460  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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^Pickle  Clown  ’  Proves 
Weighty  Mereliandiser 


FIRST  OF  21  "PICKLED  CLOWNS"  prepared  by  Lot  Anqtiti 
(Calif.)  Mirror-Newt  for  dittribufion  to  Lot  Anqelet  grocery  chtin 
buyert  it  examined  by  (left  to  right):  W.  George  Evertman,  mtr- 
chanditing  director,  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit;  Robert  P.  Taylor,  taitt 
promotion  manager,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pitttburgh,  Pa.;  and  Richard 
A.  Speer,  O'Mara  &  Ormtbee,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

fit*e  coke.s  and  "a  kneeling  pad 
foi  client  salaaminK  and  a 
moaning  wall  for  those  who 
don’t  get  as  much  husinc.ss  as 
they  want.” 

Out-of  Dallas  reps  are  of¬ 
fered  special  guest  cards  to  the 
Dallas  Ad  Club. 


A  new  roster  of  niemlurship 
has  been  published  by  the  Bu 
reau  of  Advertising,  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associ¬ 
ation.  The  Bureau’s  member 
ship,  now  at  a  record  level  of 
comprises  newspapers  in 
all  48  .states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Canada,  .Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Kico  and  the 
Philippines.  Included  al.so  are 
4(1  associate  members,  of  whom 
.’>6  are  publi.shers’  represents 
tives  and  four  are  Sunday  sup- 
l)lements. 

In  the  United  States  alone, 
the  booklet  notes,  the  combined 
daily  circulation  of  Bureau 
meml)er  new.spaj)ers  in  more 
than  44,000,000 — appioximately 
80^'r  of  the  country’.s  total. 


Don't  Miss  the  MAGIC  EMPIRE! 


Start  With  Metropolitan  ' 
Tu/sa,  Water  Capital  of 
the  Southwest 

Tulsa  ...  Oil  CapUal  of  fhe 
World,  and  Water  City  of  the 
Southwest  ...  is  perched  right 
in  the  center  of  the  billion-dollar 
'V  Magic  Empire.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  people  live  in  Metropolitan 
Tulsa,  sharing  an  effective  buying 
income  of  497  million  dollars.  To 
J  reach  this  rich  market,  place  your 
advertising  in  the  Tulsa  World 
and  the  Tulsa  Tribune! 


Scheerer  Appointed 

Scheerer  &  Company  has 
been  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  f<Jr  the 
Marshfirtd  (Wis.l  New«  Her¬ 
ald. 


Aduiiis  Houds  Aiiieriran 
Motors  Auto  Liiiu^r 

Appointment  of  Fred  W. 
.Adams  to  the  new  po.-ition  of 
director  of  automotive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  merchandi.sing  of 
.American  Motors  Corporation 
was  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
.Adams  will  direct  all  automo 
tive  advertising,  sales  promo 
tion  and  merchandising  activi 
ties  of  American  Motor.s,  co 
ordinating  the  separate  Ram¬ 
bler,  Nash  and  Hudson  adver- 
ti.sing  functions. 


Buriiliurt  Appointed 

Clifford  \V.  Barnhart,  for¬ 
merly  retail  advertising  man- 
a^r  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Seu'it,  has  been  named  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  representative 
for  the  Piftitliiirgh  (Pa.)  San 
Telegraph. 


learn  About  Your 
Products' Standing  in  Youngstown 

IJoungistoiDn  )3inbicator 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Reprt%tnttd  by  Ktlly-Smith  Co, 


In  all  the  Chicago  families  where  Dad  is  under  45,  you 
can  be  sure  he’s  buying  more— and  more  often— than  he 
ever  will  again  in  his  life. 

Yet  not  one  of  Chicago’s  4  daily  papers  reaches  even 
half  of  these  young  men.  In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  . . .  and 
one  must  be  The  Sun-Times. 

Younger  Chicagoans  read  the  Sun-Times  becau.se  it’s 
their  kind  of  newspaper— it’s  convenient,  easy  to  handle, 
has  a  modem  format,  gives  the  news  at  a  glance. 
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PR  Drive  Set 
To  Promote 
Isle  Project 

Sizable  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  plus  selling  copy  will  def¬ 
initely  develop  out  of  promotion 
of  Padre  Island,  off  the  Texas 
coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark  Byron,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Byron,  Westport,  Conn., 
advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Byron  flew  a  party  of  12 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors 
to  the  island  off  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  Friday,  July  13.  Host  was 
the  owner  and  promoter  of  the 
real  estate,  J.  H.  Conrow,  Dari¬ 
en,  Conn.  He  expects  the  spot 
to  boom  as  Florida  did  original¬ 
ly.  The  Conrow  family  were 
first  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
Miami  and  Miami  Beach.  They 
sold  out  to  Carl  Fisher.  The 
same  family  also  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  developing  the  New 
Jersey  seacoast  resort  areas 
near  Atlantic  City,  according  to 
Mr.  Byron. 

The  Padre  Island  account  is 
the  only  PR  client  among  28 
now  serviced  by  the  suburban 
New  York  agency,  founded  in 


March  1954.  Billing  is  well  over  .  .  O  A  1 

$1,000,000  a  year  currently,  the  Weekly  Bans  Publicity  ovCl 

partners  told  Editor  &  Pub-  For  Charity  Campaigns  ^ 

LISHER.  Already  one  advertise-  ^  'T'_ 


NEWSPAPERS 


LISHER.  Already  one  advertise-  ^  .  l  fTI 

ment  has  appeared  on  Padre  White  Plains,  N.Y,  Jj^  q 

Island  in  the  Wall  Street  Joum-  The  weekly  Westchester  J 

al.  Selected  newspapers  will  be  Herald  announced  last  week  O  i  13  J 

used  in  a  special  campaign  that  it  will  publish  no  fur-  |301;  XL0COI*CI 

within  a  month,  the  agency  ther  publicity  releases  for 

said.  fund  seeking  health  and  wel-  Seagram-Distillers  Co.’s  ad- 

“We  will  need  newspapers  in  fare  groups  until  they  or-  vertising  expenditures  during 

our  search  for  investors,”  Mr.  ganize  into  a  united  fund  fiscal  year  beginning  Aug. 

Woodward  said.  agency.  1  be  the  highest  in  the 

Mr.  Byron,  formerly  a  vice-  J.  Spencer  Gray,  editor  company’s  history,  according 

president  of  William  Esty  Com-  and  publisher  of  the  Herald,  George  E.  Mosley,  vicepresi- 

pany,  Inc.,  is  directing  the  ac-  said:  “We  have  no  facilities  jjj  charge  of  advertising 

count.  He  is  flying  with  the  — nor  does  any  newspaper  gales  promotion, 

newspaper  and  magazine  edi-  for  analyzing  these  fund  ap-  jjr.  Mosely  addressed  mort 

tors.  The  week-end  visit  in-  peals  and  determining  which  than  600  distributor  principles, 

eludes  a  fishing  trip,  and  Mr.  are  entirely  legitimate,  gales  managers  and  company 

Conrow  has  offered  a  plot  of  which  are  bonafide  but  de-  executives  attending  the  eighth 

the  island  realty  to  the  man  vote  an  exhorbitant  share  of  annual  national  sales  meeting 

catching  the  largest  fish.  their  proceeds  to  adminis-  of  Seagram-Di.stillers  Co.,  dur- 

Among  those  in  the  party  trative  and  fund  •  raising  ing  the  week-long  House  of 

were  Arthur  Riley,  Boston  costs,  and  which  are  out-  Seagram  meeting  in  New  York 

(ilobe;  Paul  Schoenstein,  as-  and-out  phony.”  this  week. 

.distant  managing  editor.  New  The  Herald  has  been  pub-  “One  of  the  greatest  chal- 

York  Journal- American;  James  lishing  a  series  on  “The  Bat-  lenges  to  advertising,”  Mr. 

Holton,  New  York  World-Tele-  tie  for  Health  .  .  .  and  Dol-  Mosley  said,  “is  to  perform  its 

gram  &  Stin;  Norman  Dubeau,  lars”  which  appeared  origin-  function  to  the  satisfaction  of 

Business  Week;  Kenneth  Med-  ally  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  the  sales  force.  The  prime 

ley.  Nation’s  Business,  and  Globe-Democrat.  function  of  Seagram’s  adver- 

Marc  Rose,  Reader’s  Digest.  ■  tising  is  to  help  the  salesman 

^  •  to  sell,  and  to  help  him  to  sell 

•  Coast  iiDtainS  on  a  quality  basis. 

Report  General  Mills  Detroit  Study  sales  force,”  he  said,  “we 

Readying  Color  Ads  Francisco  •‘oalize  that  there  is  no  substi-  { 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minnea-  -pbe  Detroit  News’  story  was  P^ain  hard  selling  and  ' 

polis,  Minn.,  reportedly  is  get-  up  and  down  the  Pacific  that  all  the  other  phases  of 

ting  set  to  break  a  fourcolor  Coast  in  a  series  of  presenta-  "marketing,  including  advertis- 
multiple-product  promotion  (via  tions  conducted  by  Max  Gerst-  nothing  but  tools  which 

BBD&O)  in  newspapers  in  man,  advertising  director.  ®^®  intended  to  help  the  .selling 

Chicago  and  possibly  Cleveland.  Luncheon  sessions  in  Seattle  ®ffort  flow  more  freely. 

Original  plans  called  for  the  ^nd  Los  Angeles  were  topped  ^'^t  nothing  is  served  if 
color  promotion  to  break  in  10  here  July  6  in  Mr.  Gerstman’s  advertising  oversteps  its  func- 
to  12  markets.  nnst.NAFA  convention  travels,  ^i®"  and  assumes  the  function 


this  week. 

“One  of  the  greatest  chal- 


Report  General  Mills 
Readying  Color  Ads 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minnea- 


Coast  Obtains 
Detroit  Study 


advertising  oversteps  its  func- 


The  Kind  of  ‘Sell’ 

Mr.  Mosley  urged  the  group 


SEVEN 


locally  -  influenced 


to  12  markets.  post-NAEA  convention  travels,  tion  and  assumes  the  function 

•  He  was  accompanied  by  Brice  ^a®  sale.sman. 

W-,  ^  TVT  1  McQuillan,  Coast  representative  The  Kind  of  ‘Sell’ 

rrosl  Co.  IManied  the  News  m  i  .  .u 

I'lews.  Mosley  urged  the  group 

The  Massachusetts  Republi-  Detroit  is  unlike  many  major  Seagram’s  advertis- 

can  State  Committee  has  an-  cities  in  that  it  has  no  com-  j,jjt  from  the  point  of  view 
nounced  the  appointment  of  the  muting,  no  subway  and  no  ele-  much  “sell  ”  but  in- 

Harry  M.  Frost  Co.  to  handle  vated.  Major  traffic  is  by  auto  gteaj  from  the  kind  of  “sell”  it 
the  bulk  of  the  advertising  for  and  Detroit’s  lone  commuter  contains.  He  cited  good  taste, 
the  1956  campaign.  It  is  prob-  line  carries  less  than  3,000  believability  and  communica- 
I  able  that  the  amount  will  be  passengers  daily,  Mr.  Gerstman  ^g  important  standards. 


iMARKETSi 


TIm  Canton  Repo$ltory.  The  Mtrlon  Star, 
Tlia  Halfm  Newa.  The  Steubenville  Herald* 
Star.  The  Porttmouih  Timet.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  East  Liverpool  Review. 


$400,000  to  $500,000.  reported. 

Hold  attention ! 

_  Always  mark  on  newsprint  with 

fi’e  thicker,  blacker  pencil  that 
cotches  the  eye  but  never 

Wais(/e// BLACI^ 

MARKING  PENCIL  •  622-T 
For  all  editorial  use 
Ai  your  deo/er  •  OR  write  for  free  sampie  naming  this  publication 

BLAISDELL  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA. 


Mr.  Mosley  pre.sented  tht 

Seagram  year-end  moderation 
I  message  for  1956,  as  an  ex- 

I^^On  •  ample  of  alert,  timely,  special 

swsprint  with  application  of  an  advertising 

if  pencil  that  theme — “one  of  the  most  dra- 

.  ^  ,  matic  examples  of  all  times  in 

ye  but  never  jn^^gtries.” 

the  paper!  Jack  Wishny,  general  sales 

manager,  Ke.ssler  Division  of 
Seagram  -  Distillers  Co.,  an- 
nounced  that  Kessler  whiskey 
distributed  nationally. 

Emphasized  during  the  meet- 
ing  was  the  continuing  program 
'622-T  House  of  Seagram  to 

provide  for  all  its  brands  maxi- 

d  use  mum  advertising  and  merchan- 

s  PUBLICATION  dising  support  to  distributors 

Y  R  E  S  PA  retailers  to  meet  intensi- 

_ '  •  fied  market  competition. 
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One  of  a  series  of  office  advertisements  now  running  in  The  Kansas  City  Star 


On  His  Pond 
He  Has  Ducks 

T 

-I.  HIS  is  James  S.  Jackson,  Star  garden  editor, 
author  of  “It  Happened  in  Kansas  City”,  writer 
on  business  topics,  and  agent  provocateur  to  the 
city  park  department,  duck  division.  For  some  time 
Jim,  who  lives  on  the  east  marge  of  Loose  Park,  has 
been  skirmishing  with  the  park  department  over 
ducks  on  the  park  pond.  The  rural  clamor  of  these 
fowl,  their  neighborhood  forays  and  constant  cosset¬ 
ing  and  feeding  by  park  visitors,  he  feels,  constitute 
a  definite  nuisance.  His  campaign  to  thin  duck 
ranks,  conducted  spasmodically  in  “It  Happened  in 
Kansas  City”,  has  furnished  to  followers  of  that 
wise  and  witty  column  no  little  entertainment. 
Asked  recently  about  the  duck  population,  Jim 
boasted:  “Down  to  an  endurable  ten!” 

Such  battling  accords  well  with  the  son  of  a 
man  who  was,  at  various  times,  an  Indian  fighter 
in  the  Dakotas,  a  U.  S.  marshal,  a  lumber  dealer,  a 
Nebraska  rancher,  the  mayor  of  a  town  at  the  end 
of  a  western  railroad,  and  a  politician  of  impressive 
stature.  Jim  was  bom  and  reared  in  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska.  Later  in  Norfolk  he  was  to  meet  three 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Hall  who  were  briskly  pro¬ 
moting  a  small  greeting  card  business  destined  to 
grow  with  time  into  a  world-famed  organization. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Jim  worked  briefly  on  the  Norfolk,  Neb., 
News  before  coming  to  Kansas  City.  Here  he  spent 
two  years  on  the  old  Kansas  City  Post  under  the 
colorful  Bonfils-Tammen  regime.  “After  I  wore 
out  my  welcome  at  the  various  hospices  that  cashed 
my  weekly  paychecks,”  he  explains,  “ — that  was 
before  the  invention  of  synthetic  rubber,  of  course, 
but  the  natural  product  was  abundant — I  applied 
for  a  job  on  The  Star  and  was  hired  by  George 
Longan.” 

Jim  started  The  Star’s  Sunday  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion,  at  first  a  mere  collection  of  related  items  in  the 
back  part  of  the  main  news  section.  He  quickly  de¬ 
veloped  a  wide  acquaintance  among  local  realtors. 


which  in  time  widened  to  include  the  entire  down¬ 
town  business  and  banking  community.  As  The 
Star’s  expert  in  those  fields,  he  has  handled  most 
of  the  big  stories  on  business  in  the  past  quarter- 
century,  including  every  bank  failure  since  1920. 
His  unrivaled  news  sources  enabled  him  to  break 
the  Katz  kidnaping  story,  one  of  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  episodes  of  Kansas  City’s  gangster-ridden 
Thirties. 

Jim  occasionally  lifts  a  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days.  “There  used  to  be  characters  in  Kansas  City,” 
he  avers,  “particularly  among  the  horse  book  mak¬ 
ers.  Now  there’s  really  only  Bredouw,  F.  E.” 

Jim,  a  man  of  diverse  interests,  is  a  reporter’s 
reporter.  Around  the  city  room,  he  is  thought  to 
know  more  about  everything  in  Kansas  City  than 
any  man  in  recent  Star  history.  His  delightful, 
highly  individual  writing  style  (“He  goes  into  the 
side  or  back  door  of  a  subject,”  a  contemporary  once 
observed,  “but  never  fails  to  come  out  the  main  en¬ 
trance”)  is  best  seen  in  “It  Happened  in  Kansas 
City.” 

Today  Jim’s  chief  hobby  and  interest  is  flowers. 
As  garden  editor,  one  of  his  several  titles,  he  pre¬ 
sides  over  a  stable  of  gifted  garden  expositors  and 
has  nursed  The  Star’s  garden  section  to  its  present 
bloom  of  influence  and  popularity.  He  is  one  more 
reason  why — 
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280  Braodway,  New  York 


Probing  Over 
Years  Brings 
Major  Story 


cessful  inquiry,  a  Tribune  club  with  an  annual  $3(»,0()0. 
score  sheet  shows  the  story  has  Both  lotteries  were  aban 
hit  i)age  one  for  35  times.  doned  after  an  attorney  gen- 
The  newsman’s  disclosure  of  eral’s  investigation.  This  Spring 
the  lotteries  conducted  by  alum-  the  Conference  ordered  USC  to 
ni  clubs  came  on  Feb.  24.  return  $25,000  to  the  Trojan 
These  were  shown  to  provide  Club,  which  had  admitted  it 
the  University  of  California  at  turned  that  amount  over  to 
Los  Angeles  organization  with  USC  for  athletic  expenses. 

$50,000  yearly,  and  the  Uni  .Just  a  week  after  breaking 
versity  of  Southern  California  tlie  lottery  .story,  the  Tribune 
^  Mani  wmmm  ■■■■  ■■■■  ^vriter  disclosed  an  admission 

_  of  .secret  UCLA  payoffs  by 
I  Ceorge  Steven.son,  a  football 
player. 

$100,000  Fine 

Conference  officials  met  and 
assessed  UCLA  with  the  stiff- 
tst  penalties  ever  imposed  in 
collegiate  circles,  a  $100,000  fine 
and  three  years  of  probation. 

Unpi'ecedented  penalties  were 
imposed  on  the  U.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  other  schools. 

Every  newspaper  sports  desk 
on  the  Coast  has  participated,  Haines  Historirul 
developing  new  phases  of  the  ...  r*. 

situation.  Library  lo  Sonely 

A  Tribune  sports  staffer  for  Paterson,  N 


COLLECTORS  of  plaques  in 
Kentucky  press  competition,  ei- 
ecutives  of  the  Henderson  Glea¬ 
ner  and  Journal  accept  the 
sweepstakes  trophy  for  four  firsts, 
a  second,  a  third  and  an  honor¬ 
able  mention.  Left  to  right:  Ar¬ 
chie  Riehl,  business  manager; 
Francele  H.  Armstrong,  editor 
and  publisher;  Charles  Adams, 
president  of  Kentucky  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  and  J.  Albert  Dear, 
president  of  Dear  Publication  i 
Radio,  Inc.,  which  leases  the 
Gleaner  and  Journal. 


cuAjd 


viou.sly  was.  in  turn,  with  the 
Frexno  (Calif.)  Bee,  tin*  old 
Oakland  Poitt  Enquirer  and  the 
Ban  Franciseo  Call  BnVetin. 

His  findings  were  develoiied 
as  a  result  of  a  course  of  action 
he  him.self  elected  and  submit 
ted  for  approval,  .Allan  Ward, 
sports  editor,  told  E«XrP. 


says  Sam  P.  McNeil, 
owner  of  M  8  M  Brokerage  Company 


^  “Western  Virginia  merchants 

^  read  and  depend  on  the  Roa¬ 

noke  newspapers  for  all  kinds  of 
information,  including  advertising.  That's  why  they're 
so  willing  to  stock  and  push  food  items  that  are  pre¬ 
sold  through  these  newspapers.  Food  brokers  in  the 
Roanoke  market  need  advertising  and  merchandising 
support  from  the  Roanoke  newspapers." 


Ralston 


The  Roanoke  newspapers  dominate  the  entire  16- 
county  Roanoke  market  area.  No 

- -1  other  newspapers  have  signifl- 

1  coverage  in  this  key  market 

l_  of  Western  Virginia. 


Write  for  details  to: 

SAWYER.  FERGUSON,  WALKER  COMPANY 

National  Representatives 


ARE  YOU  REALLY  GEniNG  YOUR  SHARE 
OF  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING? 


As  Publisher  of  your  city's  only  newspaper, 
can  yon  guage  how  much  national  adver' 
rising  you  should  he  carrying? 

Nine  years  ago  this  question  began  to 
bother  a  newspaper  Publisher  in  just  this 
position.  He  had  no  strong  competition, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  more  national 
advertisers  should  be  interested  in  his 
market.  After  much  thought,  he  decided 
a  National  Representative  with  a  fresh  ap' 
proach  might  help  him  find  the  answ’er. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  rewarding  association  with  McDevitt. 
Within  one  year  we  had  helped  him  secure 
149  new  national  accounts.  In  eight  years, 
his  national  advertising  dollar  volume 
has  substantially  more  than  doubled  (see 
chart). 

If  you  publish  the  only  newspaper  in 
your  city,  and  now  believe  you're  getting 
all  the  national  revenue  you  can  expect, 
perhaps  a  realistic  re-evaluation  is  in  order. 
We  would  be  happy  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  McDevitt  way  to  new  national  adver- 
tising  revenue. 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVin  CO.  INC. 

444  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

7  Pt.  Type,  8  Columns, 
Zone  Rate,  Braneh  Offiee 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

Tacoma,  Wash,  the  frigid  waters  of  Puget 
We  stopped  at  the  Tacoma  Sound  and  to  give  Ralph  Rosen- 
ATews- Tribune  after  the  ANCAM  berg’s  want  ad  setup  the  once- 
Convention  to  dip  a  line  into  over. 


AND  INTRODUCING  THE  WORLD . . . 


YES,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  travels  the  world  over. 
East,  West,  North  and  South,  with  many  people  read¬ 
ing  and  using  the  Classified  Section. 

FOR  Help  Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  Equipment,  I 
Publications  to  Buy  and  Sell,  Newspaper  Services,  and  | 
just  about  everything  pertinent  to  the  newspaper 
field.  Your  most  appropriate  medium  is  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER'S  Classified  Section. 

INTRODUCE  yourself  or  your  product  to  the  world 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers. 

(Circulates  in  61  Foreign  Countries) 


With  18  people,  CAM  Rosen- 
l)erg  runs  up  to  six  pages  of 
want  ads  daily  and  up  to  14  on 
Sundays.  He  accepts  no  classi¬ 
fied  display.  His  type  is  7  pt. 
and  management  maintains  an 
8  column  format.  The  result, 
while  not  as  economical  as  the 
5  pt.,  9  column  versions,  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  sections  in 
the  country. 

The  News-Tribune  classified 
phone  room  is  uniquely  com¬ 
pact.  The  department  is  on  the 
street  level  in  the  modern,  well 
lighted  plant.  The  telephone 
solicitors  have  their  desks  right 
up  against  the  front  counter. 
Each  desk  is  equipped  with  a 
cash  drawer  in  addition  to  reg¬ 
ular  paraphernalia  so  that  any 
of  them  can  provide  quick  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  cash  customers. 

Trek  to  Suburbs 

Speaking  at  the  ANCAM 
Convention  on  the  inroads  that 
neighborhood  shoppers  were 
making  on  larger  city  news¬ 
papers,  CAM  Rosenberg  pointed 
out  that  the  trek  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs  is  having  an  effect  on  the 
volume  of  classified  in  metropol¬ 
itan  newspapers.  Local  planning 
specialists  believe  the  “trek” 
will  continue  and  management 
of  metropolitan  newspapers  is 
increasingly  aware  of  this  devel¬ 
opment.  Many  of  them  have 
taken,  or  are  planning  to  take, 
steps  to  meet  the  threat  to  their 
prestige  and  advertising  volume 
that  presents  itself  as  such  sub¬ 
urban  growth  occurs,  giving 
birth  as  it  does,  to  the  many 
community  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sheets  that  spring  up 
like  Topsy  as  the  centers  of 
population  extend  themselves. 

“Zone  editions,”  he  said,  “is 
one  answer  to  the  problem  .  .  . 
in  which  ads  run  only  in  edi¬ 
tions  delivered  to  specified  sub¬ 
urban  areas.  Such  advertising 
is  run  at  rates  that  are  com¬ 
parable  to  those  charged  by  the 
small  community  papers.  One 
of  the  newspapers  that  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  run  zone  edition  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  Long  Beach  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  our 
host  paper  for  this  convention.” 

Service  in  Branches 
Another  basic  answer  is  the 
branch  office.  On  this  score  he 
said  “Many  newspapers  have 
set  up  branch  want  ad  offices 
and  ‘sub  stations’  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  classified  copy.  It  is 
argued  that  ease  in  placing 
(and  paying  for)  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  all-important,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  branch 
offices  and  ‘sub  stations’  pro¬ 
vides  an  easy  way  for  many 
people  to  place  and  pay  for 
want  ads;  that  there  are  many 
who  hesitate  to  use  the  phone  or 


mail,  in  the  placing  of  copy,  and 
because  of  the  ‘spreading  out’ 
of  population  it  has  become  a 
chore  for  many  want  ad  users 
to  place  their  copy  ‘over  the 
counter’  at  newspapers’  central 
offices.  Therefore,  to  hold  such 
advertisers  in  metropolitan 
newspapers,  the  establishment 
of  newspaper  branch  offices 
and  sub  stations  becomes  neces 
sary.  With  their  establishment 
a  newspaper’s  personnel  comes 
in  close  contact  with  the  people 
and  it  is  through  these  contacts 
that  the  people  learn  to  think 
the  metropolitan  newspaper’s 
classified  section  is  important. 

“When  a  metropolitan  news 
paper’s  classified  section  is  re¬ 
garded  in  this  way,  people  are 
hesitant  in  placing  want  ads  in 
community  papers  that  are  held 
in  lesser  public  esteem. 

Others  who  participated  in 
the  panel  discussion  on  this 
topic  were:  Don  Nutter,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press  -  Telegram; 
Arthur  Rozene,  CAM,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  and  Lance  Skin 
ner,  CAM,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

• 

Machine  Ordered 
For  Colorado  Mill 

Denver 

Contract  for  delivery  of  a 
paper-making  machine  by  mid- 
1957  has  been  given  to  Black 
Clawson  Co.  of  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  J.  &  J.  Rogers  Co. 
which  plans  construction  of  a 
newsprint  mill  near  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colo. 

John  D.  Wilson,  a  Rogers  di 
rector,  said  on  a  recent  visit 
here  that  the  mill  will  be  op¬ 
erating  by  November,  1957, 
with  production  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  tons  a  year.  Production 
will  be  increased  to  90,000  tons 
by  19(52,  he  said. 

• 

CAM  in  Fatal  Crash 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Robert  Leon  Hughes,  classi 
fied  advertising  manager  for 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller 
Times,  was  killed  July  2  in  a 
traffic  accident  near  Fort 
Stockton,  Tex.  The  accident  also 
killed  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  injured 
their  sons,  Bobby,  8,  and 
Mike,  4. 

• 

Receives  Bar  Prize 

Houston,  Tex. 

Raymond  Brooks,  state  capi¬ 
tal  columnist  for  Austin,  Waco, 
Wichita  Falls,  Port  Arthur  and 
El  Paso  papers,  received  the 
1956  Journalism  Award  from 
the  State  Bar  of  Texas — a  $250 
check. 
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merchandise  moves 


lt\s  one  of  I hf*  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Pacifie  \ort Invest 


You’ll  l)e  amazed  how  fast  merchandise  moves  when  you 
cover  —  and  really  sell  —  the  billion  dollar  Spokane  Market.  For 
many  good  reasons,  its  over  one  million  residents  constitute  one 
of  the  nation’s  tnily  great  big-volume  markets. 

Size  &  Isolation:  Walled  in  by  giant  mountain  ranges  on 
all  sides,  the  Spokane  Market  is  a  homogeneous  trade  area  the 
size  of  New  England. 

Industrial  Diversification:  Income  from  many  sources  — 
Mining,  Manufacturing,  Liimliering,  Agriculture,  Livestock, 
Transportation,  Finance  —  lends  unusual  balance,  stability  and 
impetus  to  an  economy  that  is  steadily  and  uninterruptedly 
climbing. 

Buying  Power:  Net  effective  income  totals  $1.8  billion;  re¬ 
tail  sales,  $1.3  billion.  While  per  capita  income  exceeds  the  na¬ 
tional  average  by  4%,  retail  sales  per  capita  top  the  U.  S.  by  8%. 

How  can  you  sell  the  billion  dollar  Spokane  Market?  Just 
schedule  the  two  newspapers  residents  have  read  and  accepted 
as  “home-town”  dailies  since  pioneer  days  —  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


What  Experts  Studied 
At  UNESCO  Parley 


Why  did  UNESCO  convene 
a  world-wide  meeting  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  study  professional 
training  of  journalists;  and 
w’hat  came  of  it — what  was 
(lone? 

These  questions  were  an¬ 
swered  by  Prof.  Wilfrid  Eggles¬ 
ton,  head  of  the  Faculty  of 
Journalism  at  Carleton  College, 
on  his  return  from  Paris  where 
he  attended  a  meeting  of  ex¬ 
perts  from  all  over  the  world 
to  study  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  journalists  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

UNESCO’s  interest  and  re 
sponsibility  in  this  field,  he 
said,  is  derived  from  its  Con¬ 
stitution.  Among  the  tasks 
given  UNESCO  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  were  those  connected 
with  the  free  flow  of  accurate 
information  around  the  world. 

Speaking  to  the  Editors  and 
Public  Relations  Group  of  the 
Professional  Institute  of  the 


Civil  Service  of  Canada,  Profes¬ 
sor  Eggleston  had  this  to  say: 

A  Lack  and  Lag 

“The  time  has  now  come, 
UNESCO  feels,  to  move  a  stage 
further.  Its  studies  have 
divulged  a  serious  lack  and  lag 
in  the  education  and  training 
of  journalists,  taking  the  world 
as  a  whole.  A  few  areas  and 
countries  are  making  notable 
progress,  others  are  making 
little  headway.  UNESCO  wants 
to  make  some  contribution, 
especially  to  those  regions  of 
the  world  where  the  need  is 
most  acute.  The  meeting  in 
Paris  was  an  attempt  to  find 
out  what  is  most  badly  needed, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  help. 

“Even  to  report  accurately 
what  is  going  on,  to  ask  intelli¬ 
gent  questions  and  even  more 
to  interpret  and  comment,  the 
journalist  of  today — and  this 
will  be  even  more  true  tomor- 
l  ow — cannot  know  too  much,  or 
be  too  wise  or  too  honest.  The 
task  extends  in  space,  geo- 
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graphically;  we  must  know 
more  about  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  extends  in  depth,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  things 
happening  right  under  our 
noses,  within  our  own  com¬ 
munity,  of  a  very  complicated 
nature:  in  the  fields  of  science 
medicine,  finance,  administra¬ 
tion,  politics  and  so  forth.  It 
is  just  as  impoitant  as  ever 
that  the  reporter  know  his 
craft,  and  learn  the  arts  and 
skills  of  communicating.  But 
before  he  can  do  these  things 
he  must  also  be  educated  well 
enough  to  know  what  he  is 
writing  about. 

“What  does  UNESCO  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  about  the  woild’s 
needs  in  these  respects? 

“I  could  answer,  of  course, 
that  that  was  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  at  Paris.  W’e  were  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  field,  called  by 
UNESCO  to  provide  some  in¬ 
formation  and  suggest  some 
action.  But  one  thing  is  crystal 
cleat:  UNESCO  has  no  notion 
of  imposing  anything  from 
above  on  any  national  state. 
It  couldn’t,  even  if  it  has  such 
an  urge.  UNESCO  is  supported 
by  over  70  states,  and  it  is 
their  seivant. 

“It  is  recognized,  I  think 
that  every  nation  will  have  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  for 
the  most  part.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  education  and 
training  of  journalists  is  a 
large  and  complicated  project: 
it  staits,  really,  with  a  raising 
of  the  general  standards  of 
j  education  of  the  masses,  who 
;  will  then  demand  and  support 
a  higher  level  of  mass  com¬ 
munication.  But  something  can 
I  be  done  across  international 
borders.  There  can  be  pooling 
I  of  knowledge  to  begin  with, 
j  Those  countries  which  have 
1  gone  further  in  the  training 
and  education  of  journalists 
can  share  their  discoveries  with 
I  others,  not  so  advanced.  There 
can  be  exchanges  of  newspa¬ 
permen,  editors,  teachers  of 
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Special  Cellulose  Report 
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Big  things  now  happening 
in  America's  2nd  fastest  growing 
industry— Cellulose 

Use  of  Cellulose  is  growing  .  .  . 
rayon  on  threshold  of  great  new  growth  .  .  • 
consumption  of  wood  products  rising  .  .  • 
Rayonier  still  expanding 

BEHIND  THE  HEADLINES: 

Clyde  B.  Morgan,  Rayonier  president,  told  the  N.  Y. 
Society  of  Security  Analysts  on  June  5,  1956,  the  “use 
of  cellulose  is  growing/*  Areas  gaining  swiftly  are: 
CMC  (carboxymethylcellulose)  for  detergents,  lip¬ 
sticks,  insecticides,  etc. 

Rug  and  carpet  industry  .  .  .  used  102,000,000  lbs.  of 
chemical  cellulose  in  1955. 

High  strength  rayon  for  belting,  hose,  other  mechanical 
rubber  goods. 

Rubber  latex-saturated  materials  for  fields  traditionally 
leather’s. 

New  volumes  of  rayon  for  absorbent  and  surgical 
“cotton.” 

Morgan: “Rayon  and  related  world  industries  are  on  the 
threshold  of  great  new  surge  of  growth.  The  rayon  indus¬ 
try  is  now  at  a  point  where  . . .  one  company’s  staple  fiber 
actually  engages  cotton  on  its  own  ground— and  beats  it!” 

— • — 

Look  for  the  new  washable  rayons  in  a  new,  wide 
variety  of  consumer  soft  goods,  i.e.  men’s  and  women’s 
suitings,  draperies,  shirtings,  etc. 

These  new  rayons  hinge  upon  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  rayon  industry  plus  new,  improved  quali¬ 
ties  of  chemical  cellulose  .  .  .  make  rayon  for  the  first 
time  fully  competitive  with  cotton. 


Rayon  will  invade  many  of  cotton’s  historical  baili* 
wicks  .  . .  give  cotton  a  new  run  for  its  money. 

Rayonier  is  ready  for  this  new  demand  with  advanced 
new  types  of  chemical  cellulose. 

Per  capita  use  of  wood  products  will  rise  for 
years  aheail. 

“None  can  foresee  the  time  when  wood  and  its  products 
in  some  form  will  not  fill  essential  human  needs,” 
emphasizes  Rayonier’s  chief  executive. 

In  the  last  10  years  free  world  nations  have  experienced 
strong  annual  per  capita  increase  in  cellulose  consump¬ 
tion— e.g.  USA  now  over  400  lbs.;  Great  Britain  164 
lbs.;  France 84 lbs.;  Japan 46.8  lbs.;  Formosa  13.2  lbs. 
(Industry  and  United  Nations  figures.) 

Reverse  the  coin  . .  .  Iron  Curtain  lands  show  low  per 
capita  cellulose  consumption  annually:  USSR  25  lbs.; 
Red  China  1.6  lbs.;  Red  North  Korea  and  Red  Indo¬ 
china  1.4  lbs. 

As  a  basic  world  commodity,  cellulose  has  pried  its 
way  into  over  500  consumer  end  products  ranging  from 
“miracle  fibers”  to  sausage  cases.  Cellulose-based  prod¬ 
ucts  help  make  up  what  we  call  our  standard  of  living. 
Says  one  top  authority: 

“More  cellulose  is  used  by  man  than  any  other  basic 
commodity,  except  water.” 

“It’s  inconceivable  that  either  cold  or  hot  wars  could 
be  won  without  this  most  essential  commodity.” 

To  hold  its  position  as  the  chemical  cellulose  producer, 
Rayonier  is  still  expanding  all  its  production  facilities, 
increasing  its  woodland  resources,  broadening  still 
further  its  research  and  engineering.  Current  expansion 
program  calls  for  $80,000,000  capital  investment  in  3 
year  period. 

Note:  Rayonier  produces  the  raw  material— chemical 
cellulose— for  rayon  and  other  growth  products. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAV^ 

^Town  Meeting  ’  Report 
Has  Special  Privilege 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


account  uf  a  protest  meeting, 
•‘Taxes  and  Tempers,”  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State  had  said, 

“A  newspaper  has  the  right 
to  make  fair  comment  on  acts 
of  public  officers  and  report 
proceedings  and  actions  taken 
by  elective  officers  including 
county  commissioners,  without 
subjecting  it  to  pay  damages 
in  libel  suits.” 


Judgnnents  absolving  the 
Moscow  (Idaho)  Idahonian  and 
the  Lewiston-Clarkson  Tribune, 
of  the  same  state,  from  the 
charge  of  libel  in  an  action 
brought  by  John  K.  Borg,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  have  been 
affirmed  by  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals.  (231  Fed.  2d  788.) 

Accusations  of  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon  in  a  campus 
restaurant  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  made  against  an  Idaho 
attorney,  Murray  Estes,  had 
been  dismissed  by  this  justice. 
Later,  on  the  consent  of  Estes, 
the  dismissal  was  set  aside  and 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  crime 
of  battery  before  another  ju¬ 
dicial  officer. 

Demands  for  a  grand  jury 
investigation  on  behalf  of  the 
victim  of  this  assault,  Richard 
Shoup,  a  student  of  the  univer- 
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sity,  were  made  at  a  public 
meeting  by  a  Captain  Thomas 
of  the  United  States  Navy  in 
charge  of  the  R.O.T.C.  unit  at¬ 
tached  to  the  university.  A 
state  district  judge  was  present. 

On  the  day  following  this 
incident  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  an  extended  account. 

A  General  Doctrine 

In  its  affirmance  of  the  ver¬ 
dicts  directed  in  favor  of  these 
newspapers  on  the  ground  that 
the  publications  were  qualifi- 
edly  privileged,  the  federal  ap¬ 
pellate  court  said, 

“There  is  a  general  doctrine 
that  what  is  said  at  a  public 
meeting  at  which  any  person 
of  the  community  or  commu¬ 
nities  involved  might  have  at¬ 
tended  and  heard  and  seen  for 
themselves,  is  conditionally  pri¬ 
vileged  for  publication.  This 
rule  might  protect  the  news¬ 
papers  here  involved.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  broadly  extended  to 
many  meetings  and  types  of 
assemblies.  The  Idaho  legisla¬ 
ture  has  embodied  this  privi¬ 
lege  in  a  statute  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  defense  to  a  charge  of 
criminal  libel.  The  Idaho  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  apparently 
imported  the  rule  into  civil 
litigation  besides  broadly  indi¬ 
cating  the  type  of  public  gath¬ 
erings  of  a  ‘proper’  factual  re¬ 
port  that  might  fall  within  the 
statute.” 

Here  the  court  referred  to  the 
decision  of  two  actions  brought 
against  the  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
State  Journal  for  its  published 


Less  Waste— Advertising  Checking  Bureau’s 
service  has  reduced  waste  of  newsprint  ...  no 
more  do  publishers  send  complete  newspapers 
to  each  advertiser  and  agency  .  .  .  with  ACB 
Service,  one  copy  takes  care  of  many  checking 
copy  requirements  through  the  use  of  tearsheets. 
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(Compared  to  Town  Meeting 

The  federal  court  added  in 
this  recent  decision,  “This  pub¬ 
lic  gathering  was  analogous  to 
a  New  England  town  meeting. 
A  well  reputed  person  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community  was  mod¬ 
erator.  Everyone  interested  had 
the  opportunity  to  express  an 
opinion.  The  people  of  Idaho 
have  leserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  assembly  by  a  clause 
in  the  state  constitution. 

“It  is  horn  book  learning 
that  the  actions  and  utterances 
in  judicial  proceedings  so  far 
as  the  actual  participants  are 
concerned  and  preliminary 
steps  leading  to  judicial  action 
of  an  olTicial  nature,  have  been 
given  absolute  privilege. 

“Of  particular  interest  are 
proceedings  leading  up  to  prose¬ 
cutions  or  attempted  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  crime.  The  common 
law  placed  a  veil  of  secrecy 
about  the  proceedings  of  the 
grand  jury  so  that  all  persons 
might  freely  discuss  their  sus¬ 
picions  and  deductions  without 
the  danger  of  a  libel  suit  as  a 
result  of  an  attempt  at  law 
enforcement.  But  a  written 
charge  or  information  filed  with 
the  prosecutor  or  the  court  is 
not  libelous  although  proved  to 
be  false  and  unfounded. 

“Furthermore,  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  to  a  prosecutor  by  a 
private  citizen  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  a  prosecution  is 
protected  by  the  same  cloak 
of  immunity  and  cannot  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  an  action  for 
defamation.  By  analogy  reports 
of  proceedings  of  a  judicial 
nature  and  complaints  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  official  action 
in  the  nature  of  a  prosecution, 
we  hold  there  was  an  additional 
privilege  for  any  of  the  news¬ 
papers  here  involved  to  publish 
with  accuracy  the  proceedings 
of  this  assembly  attempting  to 
induce  the  judge  who  possessed 
the  power  to  call  a  grand  jury." 

• 

New  Credit  Union 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Employes  of  the  Saginaw 
Mews  have  formed  their  own 
credit  union,  with  200  employes 
eligible. 


Microfilming 
Of  Old  Files 
Is  Deductible 

An  action  for  the  refund  of 
excess  profit  taxes  for  194;' 
and  1944  to  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times-Mirror  Com 
pany,  was  sustained  by  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Times  had  paid  $40,000  in  194; 
and  $44,000  in  1944  for  the  mi 
crofilming  of  back  files  of 
newspapers.  This,  it  claimed, 
was  deductible  from  taxable  in 
come  for  the  year  as  current 
expenses.  (231  Fed.  2d  876.) 

Since  the  first  publication  in 
1881  the  publishers  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times  have  preserved 
bound  copies  of  the  newspa 
pers.  Some  volumes  of  the  pub 
lications  before  1910  are  miss 
ing,  owing  to  the  bombing  of 
the  plant  in  that  year.  Durinj 
the  years  1943  and  1944,  the 
publishers  microfilmed  8.jO,57!i 
pages  of  these  newspapers.  Of 
the  amount  paid  for  this  work, 
claimed  by  the  publishers  to  be 
an  ordinary  and  necessarj 
business  expense,  the  entiie 
amount  paid  for  1943  and  $36, 
830.48  for  1944,  was  disallowed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Inter 
nal  Revenue.  As  ground  for 
this  disallowance  he  claimed  the 
expense  should  be  capitalized 
and  recovered  either  through, 
amortization  or  depreciation  it 
ductions. 

In  this  recent  2-1  decision  of 
the  appellate  court,  the  major 
ty  opinion  was,  in  part: 

.4n  Emergency 

“Taxpayer  was  acting  in  u 
emergency.  It  already  posses 
sed  a  librar  y  of  hack  issues.  If 
.several  copies  of  each  of  the* 
issues  had  been  preserved  by 
it  at  the  time  of  printing  it 
could  have  protected  itself  by 
placing  these  in  security  while 
the  one  volume  necessary  w* 
kept  in  use. 

“If  microfilming  had  been  it 
vogue  when  these  files  were 
made  up  there  would  have  be^t 
no  problem.  But  taxpayer  hit 
experienced  the  effects  of  1 
bombing  where  only  one  set  of 
back  is.sues  was  available  to  it 

“If  taxpayer  could  have  beet 
sure  the  one  set  of  its  bad 
records  would  remain  availabk 
it  would  have  no  vital  use  for 
a  second  set  or  a  microfils 
thereof.  The  Commissioner  cor 
rectly  allows  the  cost  of  mi 
crofilming  ‘current’  record  t« 
be  deducted.  The  microfilms  of 
either  current  or  past  issues  ik 
not  increase  the  net  or  gro* 
income  of  taxpayer.” 
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All  "booms”  are  not  mikes! 


All  adhesive  bandages  are  not 
BAND-AID  Adhesive  Bandages 

TMAOC  MARK 


The  “band-aid”  trade  mark  ia  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  in  the  world  . . .  recognized  in 
more  than  50  countries.  The  “BAND-AID”  trade 
mark  means  Johnson  &  Johnson,  not  the  name 
of  a  product. 

It  refers  to  a  whole  family  of  products  made 
only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson  . . .  and  it  is  always 


followed  by  the  product  name  BAND-AID 
Plastic  Strips,  BAND-AID  Cloth  StriiJS,  BAND- 
AID  Moleskin  Adhesive. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  our  products 
by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  do 
so.  But  when  you  do,  won’t  you  please  use  the 
full  name  correctly  ? 


The  most  trusted  name  in  surgical  dressings 
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I  By  Hoy  11.  (loppenid 


From  where  I  sit 
Au  Joe  Marsh 


Junior  Gets 
"Pinned"  Down 

Junior  Baker  and  friends  are  all  set 
for  their  circus.  Look  for  their  adver¬ 
tisements  on  neighborhood  trees. 

The  kids  have  had  problems  in  stag¬ 
ing  the  event.  The  biggest  was  the  ad¬ 
mission  fee.  Junior  wanted  to  charge 
five  cents,  Mrs.  Baker  thought  it 
would  be  much  nicer  if  they  charged 
five  pins. 

So  Junior  held  a  meeting  with  his 
Directors— then  told  his  mother  they’d 
taken  her  advice.  The  ads  now  read: 
Giant  Circus  in  Baker’s  Backyard. 
Admission  Five  Pins  Plus  Five 
Cents  Tax. 

From  where  I  sit,  thaVs  a  cute 
example  of  a  mighty  important  point 
— if  you  want  things  to  turn  out  your 
way,  then  you  had  better  let  the  other 
fellow  have  his  choice,  too.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  your  taste  should  happen  to 
run  to,  say,  iced  tea  ..  .  then  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  see  that  those  who 
prefer  beer,  buttermilk  or  what-have- 
you  get  to  enjoy  their  favorite  bever¬ 
ages,  too.  Turn  about’ s  fair  play. 


Qot 


Talking  Shop 


Certain  terms  that  are  part  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  have  mildly  surprising  histories.  Who  would  have 
thought,  for  example,  that  a  deadline  was  originally  the 
line  drawn  around  a  military  prison,  beyond  which  a 
prisoner  might  be  shot? 

R.  D.  Linton  of  Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  tabloid  had  its  genesis  in  a  trademark  regis¬ 
tered  in  1884  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.  of  London, 
who  used  it  for  a  pill,  and  attached  to  the  term  the 
idea  of  concentration.  The  expression  passed  into  gen¬ 
eral  use,  and  in  1902  was  first  applied  to  a  newspaper 
format.  Although  a  tabloid  is  no  longer  necessarily  a 
pill,  some  tabloids  have  been  de.scribed  as  haid  to  take. 

Mr.  Linton  also  traces  yuild  to  its  first  use  in  trade, 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  At  that  time,  he  notes,  guilds  were 
associations  of  masters;  that  is,  employers  or  owners, 
and  not  employes.  Guild  members  of  those  days,  Mr. 
Linton  points  out,  had  objectives  opposite  those  of 
modern  union  members. 

Now  consider  masthead,  likely  to  be  misapplied  by 
newsmen.  The  masthead,  contrary  to  general  assump¬ 
tion,  is  not  the  name  of  the  paper  as  displayed  at  the 
top  of  the  front  page.  That’s  the  nameplate.  The  mast¬ 
head,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  flag,  is  what  used 
to  be  commonly  found  at  the  top  of  the  editorial  column. 
It  contains  a  reduced  version  of  the  nameplate,  the 
terms  of  subscription,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  tendency  now 
to  let  it  run  wild  somewhere  inside.  Time  was  when 
the  information  in  the  masthead  usually  included  the 
names  of  the  chief  editorial  executives,  but  that  was 
before  editors  were  put  in  their  place  by  publishers  and 
business  managers. 


Quirks  and  Quibbles 

The  intrusion  of  commas  and  the  articles  a  and  an 
in  certain  appositive  constructions  can  raise  doubt 
whether  one  or  two  persons  are  being  referred  to.  The 
publication  unit  be  edited  by  Dr.  Willy  Nilly,  executive 
secretary  of  the  conference,  and  a  member  of  the  factd- 
ty,  is  an  example  of  this. 

Dr.  Nilly  is  both  .secretary  and  faculty  member,  but 
the  sentence  may  leave  the  impression  the  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  is  someone  else.  Omission  of  the  comma  after  con¬ 
ference  and  the  a  before  member  removes  all  question 
that  Dr.  Nilly  is  going  to  do  the  editing  alone. 

•  *  * 

I  can  remember  reading  Freckles  and  His  Friends,  by 
the  NEA  Service’s  Merrill  Rlos.ser,  30  years  ago  and 
more,  when  Freck  was  just  a  grammar-school  urchin 
and  his  kid  brother.  Tag,  who  has  all  but  disappeared 
from  the  strip,  wore  stovepipe  pants  and  long  stockings 
with  horizontal  ribbing.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how 
the  artist,  in  making  a  teenager  of  Freckles,  has  kept 
step  with  the  times  and  is  right  in  stride  with  teenage 
slang  and  ideology.  And  yet  Freckles  and  His  Friends 
may  be  the  only  place  left  in  the  world  where  the 
p>atres  familias  still  relax  in  smoking  jackets  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  those  stovepipe  pants. 

•  •  * 

Is  chintzyness  on  the  rise?  Sometimes  I  think  so, 
when  I  see  verse  reprinted  like  this:  Twinkle,  twinkle, 
little  star  /  How  I  uwnder  what  yoti  are  /  Up  above 
the  world  so  high  /  Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

Quoted  poetry  used  to  lx;  set  up  line  by  line,  as  it 
ought  to  be.  "This  may  take  a  little  more  space,  of 
course,  than  running  the  lines  together.  But  the  com¬ 
pression  technique  tends  to  kill  the  effect  of  poetry  as 
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The  modern  way  gets  you  there  faster 


Dms  YO0r 
rtprtsMtativ*  ? 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  offers  oil  this: 


v-Zlo  Dobbin  delivered  the  goods  proudly  in 
his  day,  but  modern  methods  put  him  out  to  pasture. 
Modem  methods  deliver  the  goods  in  selling  news¬ 
paper  space,  too.  That’s  why  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
keeps  taking  new  approaches  in  research  and 
promotion.  It  pays  off  for  the  newspapers 

we  represent. 

Take  a  look  at  the  checklist  at  the  right.  Are  you 
getting  all  this  from  your  present 
national  sales  force? 


DIVERSIFIED  MARKETS.  Let  us  show  you  how  this 
poys  off  for  you  in  new  business  I 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper  Representatives 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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COMPLETE  SALES  COVERAGE.  Coostlo-coost, 
Conodo  to  S.  America.  Ten  strategic  offices,  S.B.F. 
owned  and  operated. 

□ 

MANPOWER.  A  well-balanced,  enthusiastic  staff 
of  self  starters! 

□ 

COMPLETE  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT.  Continu¬ 
ously  developing  sound  facts  for  new  presentations, 
soles  plans  and  methods. 

□ 

FULL  TIME  PROMOTION.  Market  data  books, 
timely  brochures  and  letters,  prepared  by  our  own 
art  and  printing  departments. 

□ 

SPECIAL  ROTO  A  COLOR  DEPARTMENTS  for 
Sunday  magazines,  comics  and  R.O.P.  color. 

□ 

INDIVIDUAL  SELLING.  Every  paper,  every  market 
sold  on  its  special  merits. 

□ 

NEWSPAPERS  EXCLUSIVELY.  No  radio,  no  TV, 
no  divided  responsibility. 

□ 

Youth  Today 
Established  As 
Sat.  Feature 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Battle  Creek  Enqwrcr 
and  News,  convinced  that  a 
year-round  showcase  for  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  talents  of 
younjT  people  was  needed  in  its 
circulation  area,  launched  a 
Saturday  teen-ape  pape  called 
Youth  Today. 

This  pape,  written  by,  for 
and  about  youth,  has  already 
established  itself  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  Saturday 
newspaper. 

Feature  stories,  human  inter¬ 
est  articles,  editorials,  and  let¬ 
ters  to  the  younp  editors  all  are 
published.  The  pape  features 
Klassified  Korner,  the  Kids’ 
own  classified  column.  For  the 
first  two  weeks  the  boys  and 
girls  were  offered  free  ads  to 
help  them  find  summer  em¬ 
ployment. 

Each  article  carries  the 
writer’s  byline  and  school,  and 
whenever  possible  the  student 
reporter’s  picture  is  published 
with  the  story.  A  small  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  to  contributors 
based  on  the  quality  of  their 


Stamps  or  photography — 


I’hotopraphy  or  stamps- 


Will  your  paper  be  the 


In  these  bu/.zinp  hobby 
camps? 

For  information  and  ratriv  on 
the  leaders. 

“The  orl<l  in  Slainps” 

By  FRANKLIN  R.  BRUNS.  .IR. 

“Let's  Take  Pietiires" 

By  NORRIS  IIARKNESS 


the  H.4RI)ALE  Syndicate 
30  East  60  Street 
New  York  22 


work.  After  six  contributions, 
the  younp  writer  is  awarded 
a  Youth  Today  press  pass.  To 
date  more  than  100  boys  and 
pirls  have  had  their  work  pub¬ 
lished. 

To  pet  Youth  Today  under¬ 
way  120  younp  folks  of  junior 
and  senior  hiph  ape  were  in¬ 
vited  to  two  separate  kick-off 
meetings  at  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice.  The  sessions  were  conduc¬ 
ted  by  Cecil  Munson,  Sunday 
editor,  and  in  charge  of  Youth 
Today  and  the  newspaper’s  pro 
motion  department.  A  nucleus 
of  writers,  artists  and  photogra¬ 
phers  was  formed  during  the 
two  group  meetings. 

Once  a  month  a  bulletin 
“About  Youth  Today”  is  mailed 
to  200  area  boys  and  girls. 

The  newspaper’s  art  depart¬ 
ment  is  conducting  a  clinic  for 
students  interested  in  doing 
art  for  the  pape.  Future  plans 
call  for  clinics  for  aspiring 
photographers. 

• 

32-Pg.  Voters’  Guide 
Prepares  for  Eleetion 

Houston,  Tex. 

A  Voters’  Guide  tabloid  of  .32 
pages,  published  Sunday,  July 
1,  bv  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
contained  just  about  all  of  the 
information  needed  by  voters 
to  follow  the  political  activities 
in  the  local  area,  state  and  na¬ 
tion  during  the  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  copies  distributed  as 
part  of  tbe  Sunday  paper,  the 
Chronicle  made  available  ap¬ 
proximately  90,000  copies  (with 
strictly  local  material  exclud¬ 
ed)  to  some  other  newspapers 
in  the  area. 

Candidates,  issues,  and  pro 
cedures  at  the  forthcoming  na¬ 
tional  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  conventions  were  rounded 
into  a  clear  picture. 

All  candidates  for  state  and 
Harris  County  offices  at  the 
July  28  Democratic  primary 
were  li.«ted  with  their  pictures, 
biographies,  and  platforms. 

If  you  havo  inUrnatlonal  bustnon 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commerciel 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  end 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


Tallest  Totem 
Sold  to  Public, 
50c  a  Share 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Six  months  ago  in  a  front 
page  editorial  the  Daily  Times 
announced  an  ambitious  project 
called  “The  World’s  Tallest 
Totem.” 

The  plan  was  to  recruit 
famed  Indian  carvers  Mungo 
and  son  David  Martin,  last  re¬ 
maining  West  Coast  Indians 
who  still  had  the  ability  to 
carve  the  semi-mystic  totem 
poles  authentically. 

Shares  were  sold  the  public 
for  50  cents  each.  More  than 
one-half  these  shares  were 
bought  by,  or  on  behalf  of, 
residents  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Scotland,  Wales;  all 
the  European  countries;  every 
province  in  Canada  and  every 
British  Commonwealth  nation. 

On  July  2,  the  127-foot  totem 
pole  was  accepted  on  behalf  of 
the  city  by  Mayor  Percy 
Scurrah. 

Names  of  the  10,000  share¬ 
holders,  in  scroll  form,  were 
placed  in  a  sunken  container  at 
the  base. 

The  totem  pole  project  start¬ 
ed  as  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of 
Times  Publisher  Stuart  Keate, 
who  has  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Canadian  newspaper 
circles  for  “promotion  without 
money.” 

The  tremendous  totem,  2fi 
feet  higher  than  the  next 
largest  in  the  Ontario  Provin¬ 
cial  Museum,  towers  in  Beacon 
Hill  Park,  overlooking  Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait. 

The  totem  is  cedar,  cut  35 
miles  from  B.C.’s  capital  city. 
The  original  tree  was  160  feet 
high,  250  years  old,  and  scaled 
3,000  board  feet.  It  is  set  in 
concrete  “roots”  and  is  support¬ 
ed  by  a  six-foot  steel  sleeve. 

The  totem  is  designed  to  last 
250  years. 

Cost  of  the  project  was  about 
$8,500.  Original  cost  estimate 
was  $4,500.  Original  time  esti¬ 
mate  to  complete  the  totem  was 
three  months;  it  took  six. 


IS  Hamitlon  St.,  Sydney  AuttroHa 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $330, 
IT rite  for  sample  copy. 


‘OffiriaP  Paper 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Gov.  William  G.  Stratton  has 
announced  that  the  Dixon  Tele 
graph  has  been  designated  as 
the  “official  newspaper”  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  the  ensuing 
year.  All  bids  for  furnishing 
state  supplies,  construction 
work,  etc.,  will  be  advertised  in 
the  Telegraph. 


Dailies^  Float 
Wins  Award 

Eureka,  Calif.  , 
Home  impact  of  the  local 
newspaper  was  displayed  so  ef 
fectively  in  the  annual  District 
Fair  Parade  here  that  Eureka 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  won  first 
place  in  its  division  and  second 
place  in  the  sweepstakes  event. 

“It’s  a  Family  Af-Fair”  wa.s 
the  fair’s  theme,  and  the  news 
paper  float  included  a  trailer 
with  a  three-generation  family 
reading  the  Humboldt  Timex 
and  Humboldt  Standard. 

The  main  float  carried  rep 
resentatives  of  each  depai  tment  ; 
of  newspaper  activity.  A  plac  j 
ard  pointed  out  that  the  news  1 
paper  family  of  125  employes  * 
provides  Eureka  with  its  big 
gest  downtown  payroll. 

The  design  was  developed 
by  Jim  Turk,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Turk  also  did  the 
carpentry  involved  in  the  truck 
and  20-foot  trailer  development. 

• 

7  Girriers  Receive 
Pulliam  Scholarships 

Indianapolis 
Seven  carriers  of  the  In- 
dixmapoUa  Star  will  share 
college  scholarships  totaling 
$5,800  presented  by  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher. 

For  the  last  10  years  $1,000 
scholarships  went  each  year  to 
the  four  most  outstanding 
members  of  The  Star’s  carrier 
organization.  This  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of 
qualified  candidates,  three  addi¬ 
tional  $600  scholarships  were 
made  available. 

Four  of  tbe  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  plan  to  study  engineering 
in  college,  one  plans  to  enter  1 
the  ministry,  another  will  enter 
the  field  of  medicine  and 
another  will  .study  architecture. 

•  ! 

Sports  Get  Separate 
Section  in  L.  \.  Times  j 

Los  Angeles 
The  Log  Angeles  Times  pro 
vided  a  separate  section  for 
sports  in  both  daily  and  Sun  | 
day  editions  beginning  July  9.  ' 
Sports  thus  became  part  two  of  | 
the  Times.  The  daily  Times  now 
offers  two  news  sections,  » 
women’s  section  that  includes 
TV  and  radio  and  sports  as  its 
four  basic  sections. 

The  separate  sports  section 
is  offered  in  response  to  pub¬ 
lic  desire,  the  'Times  advises. 
The  newspaper  is  engaged  in  » 
drive  to  attain  a  home  delivery 
of  400,000  copies  by  1957. 
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Editorial  huddle  os  Society  Editor  Pate,  Editor  Allen 
and  City  Editor  Ellis  discuss  size,  cropping  and  ploy 
to  give  a  picture  story. 


News  staff 


photo  contest 
pays  off  in 
circulation 


'  o,’ 

5  < 


In  just  twelve  months,  the  Garden  Grove 
(Calif.)  News,  increased  its  circulation 
one  hundred  per  cent! 

“Pictures,  and  our  tinique  ‘Bell  Ringer’ 
photograph  contest  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  growth,”  says  Pub¬ 
lisher  Angus  Tierney.  “Let  our  editor, 
Fred  Allen,  tell  how  it  works. 

“Bell  Ringer  contest  rules  are  easier 
than  the  5-w’s.  The  staff  member  whose 
picture  ‘rings  the  bell’  gets  five  bucks! 
Gus  Tierney  always  claimed  that  if  a 
pichire  was  worth  a  thousand  words  . . , 
it  ought  to  be  worth  five  bucks  .  . .  and 
he  was  right! 

“When  we  started  the  contest,  only 
half  our  staff  even  knew  how  to  operate 


a  camera.  Now  everybody  plans,  shoots, 
develops  and  engraves  his  own  pictures 
on  the  Scan-A'-Graver. 

Honey  on  the  bread-and-butter  shots 

“Like  any  suburban  paper,  95%  of  our 
pictures  are  bread-and-b»itter  stuff.  But 
this  simple  contest  has  .sparked  our  staff 
into  digging  up  angles  .  .  .  new  ways  to 
give  these  .shots  more  reader  appeal. 
Now,  we’re  all  more  picture  conscious- 
passing  ideas  back  and  forth.  As  a  result, 
we  have  a  seemingly  endless  supply  of 
top-notch  pictures— like  the  boy  and  the 
‘frozen’  water,  shot  by  A1  Carr,  our  sports 
editor.  A  year  ago  we’d  have  covered 
this  subject  with  a  long  shot  of  the  pool.” 


For  the  complete  .story  on  this  and 
other  successful  circulation  building 
technupies  with  Scan-A-Graver,  write 
for  free  sample  copy  of  “Impressions”— 
the  magazine  that  reports  new  and  suc¬ 
cessful  ideas  for  using  local  pictures. 
Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway, 
Jamaica,  New  York,  Dept.  100-33A1. 


Eloctronic  Engraving  Machinal 


TRIKE  TWICE 

Especially  On  A  Sunday! 


First  time  lightning  struck  was  last  year  when  the 
Herald  Tribune  published  a  digest-size,  live  color, 
88-page  TV-Radio  Magazine  ...  a  daring  first  since 
widely  copied. 

ON  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9th,  lightning  will  strike  a 
second  time! . . .  when  the  Herald  Tribune  will  publish  a 


brilliant  new  Sunday  magazine  for  inclusion  in  all  editions 
along  with  the  TV-Radio  Magazine  and  THUS  WEEK. 

Created  to  intrigue,  inform  and  interest  the  typical 
I’ribune  family  . . .  Magazine  "X”  will  be  aimed  point 
blank  at  the  people  who  lead  the  most  active,  vital  lives 
in  America — both  home  and  away  from  home' 

Magazine  "X”  will  be  packed  with  excitement  and  fasci¬ 
nation  . . .  will  have  a  completely  new  concept  of  editing 
and  illustration.  It  will  be  printed  in  sparkling  color 
gravure  . . .  will  have  cover-to-cover  reading  for  every 
member  of  the  family  .  .  .  and  will  be  a  showcase  every 
Sunday  for  both  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  city  and 
suburban  living. 

Editor  of  Magazine  "X”  is  Robert  R.  Endicott.  The  entire 
editorial  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Tribune  will  be  at  his 
disposal  to  augment  new  staff  specialists. 

Magazine  "X”  will  soon  be  a  great  reality  ...  a  new 
magazine  for  advertisers  who  know  how  to  use  a  quality 
market  for  quantity  selling  . .  .  another  big  step  ahead 
by  New  York’s  Step  Ahead  Newspaper! 


A  ^'Step-Ahead' 
Sunday 
\  Package! 


YORK 


Saline 


POLITICS 


MUMNG 


HisTtWV 


Lale  City 
Edition 


NEW YORK 


iPresident  Acc£Sit^ 


craph  editor,  succeeding  Mei, 
viN  D.  Asch,  resigned. 


*  *  * 


Nicholas 


Kiernan 


Hugh  F.  Kiernan  —  from 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  to 
advertising  director  of  the  Bal 
timore  (Md.)  Nev'n-PoHt  and 
Americav,  succeeding  Alan  G. 
Nicholas  who  has  been  named 
assistant  publisher  of  San  An 
ionio  (Tex.)  Light.  Both  are 
Hearst  newspapers.  Mr.  Kier 
nan  is  a  veteran  of  the  Hearst 
organization  (Neir  York  .Jour 
nal,  Albany  T^meif-Vnion,  Rod¬ 
ney  Boone  Organization  and 
HAS).  Mr.  Nicholas,  an  Okla 
homan,  joined  the  Hearst  staff 
in  1955  after  experience  on  sev 
eral  Southern  dailies. 

♦ 

C.  Russell  Sumpf,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Waterbary 
( Conn.)  American — named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Republican,  succeed 
ing  Thomas  Egan,  now  feature 
writer  of  the  Sunday  Republi 
can.  James  T.  Galivan,  veteran 
IKilice  reporter,  becomes  assist 
ant  city  editor  of  the  American. 
Joseph  O’Donovan,  field  repre 
sentative,  now  assistant  tele 

Introducing  ICMA^s 
IS  etc  3rd  Vice-Prett. 

Louis  T.  Colvey,  Montreal 
(Que.)  Gazeffc  circulation  man 
ager,  newly  elected  third  vice- 
president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Cir¬ 
culation  Mana 
gers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper- 
boy  from  his 
native  town  of 
North  Sydney, 
N.  S.  Before  en¬ 
tering  circula 
tion  work,  Lou 
Colvey  was  a 
school  teacher  in  Montreal. 

In  19.35,  he  started  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  as  a  solicitor 
with  the  Toronto  Star.  A  year 
later,  he  transferred  to  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  becoming  a 
district  manager,  supervisor 
and  assistant  circulation,  prior 
to  his  appointment  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  1940. 

He  is  a  past  president  of 
Canadian  Circulation  Managers 
Association  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  served  as  a  di- 
rector-at-large  on  the  ICMA 
board. 


Robert  McHugh — from  Bal 
timore  bureau  to  Columbia,  S.C. 
correspondent  for  Associated 
Press,  succeeding  Alderman 
Duncan,  now  news  director  of 
WMSC,  Columbia. 

«  *  * 

Ernest  M.  Grimes,  a  former 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Brush  Moore  Newspapers  and 
later  owner  of  the  Grenada 
(Miss.)  Daily  Sentinel  Star — 
business  manager  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette 
T  ele  graph. 

«  *  « 

Charles  V.  Stansell,  asso 
ciate  editor  of  the  Kaneas  City 
(Mo.)  Star — retiring  after  38 
years  of  newspaper  work.  He 
gave  up  a  career  as  a  college 
professor  of  English  to  ioin  the 
Star’s  reportorial  staff  in  1918. 
*  *  « 

Dorothy  Misener  Jurney, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  —  recipient  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  award  in 
journalism. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Y  uncker  —  from 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Poet  to  $8,820  a-year  state  post 
as  assistant  deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Commerce  in  charge 
of  the  woman’s  program. 


Ben  F.  Weir,  publisher  of 
the  Net^ada  (Mo.)  Daily  Mail 
and  Sunday  Herald  —  director 
of  campaign  publicity  for  U.S. 
Senator  Tom  C.  Hennings  Jr. 


Colvey 


Charles  J.  Nevada,  special 
events  manager  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  Miss 
Clarice  M.  Rowlands,  food  edi¬ 
tor — married  July  7  at  Cam¬ 
bria,  Wis. 

*  ♦  * 

C.  F.  Karstaedt,  who  was 
associated  with  the  Daily  News 
Publishing  Co.,  Beloit,  Wis,,  for 
many  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1953,  has  joined  the  local  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  as  a  special  agent. 

*  *  • 

Rex  Nevins,  .30,  of  the  Loe 

Angeles  Times  and  Robert  A. 

Krauch,  28,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  —  selected  by 
the  Haynes  Foundation  for  a 
year  of  advanced  study  at  the 
U.C.L.A.  Graduate  Department 
of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Harbison,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor,  Sentf/e  (Wash.) 


TAKE  IT  EASY!— John  P.  Bowen, 
right,  retiring  after  nearly  50 
years  as  a  composing  room  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.| 
Knickerbocker  News,  and  for 
more  than  a  year  composing 
room  foreman,  checks  an  edition 
with  James  J.  Morris,  mechanical 
superintendent. 

Times  —  advanced  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Ja.mes  B.  King  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Harbison  on  the  news 
side.  Carl  Brazier,  former  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor — reassigned 
to  other  duties. 


Wayne  Sargent — reassigned 
by  United  Press  to  Hollywood 
office  as  a  business  representa¬ 
tive  for  Southern  California 
and  Arizona. 

•  •  * 

Gerald  P.  Walsh — added  to 
retail  advertising  staff.  Eureka 
(Calif.)  Newspapers,  Inc.  He’s 
a  recent  graduate  of  Humboldt 
State  College. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Nellor,  former  high 
.school  teacher,  city  editor  of  the 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian  Budget. 
He  replaces  Warren  Groshong 
who  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Redu'ood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 


personal 


Milford  (Conn.)  Times,  weekly, 
succeeding  Peter  F.  Clarke, 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Davenport  —  named 
travel  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times. 


Beth  Kihlmire,  editorial 
staff,  Bangor  (Me.)  l>aily 
News  —  married  to  William 
Callahan,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

♦  *  « 

Tom  Collins,  former  com 
mercial  photographer  —  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver 
tiser-Joumal  photographic  de 
partment. 


Roger  Smith,  formerly  with 
the  Kewanee  (III.)  Star-Couri¬ 
er  and  Associated  Press  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Ga¬ 
zette-Times  as  photographer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Harold  Harris,  for  two  years 
a  reporter  with  the  Sheffield 
Star  and  the  Derby  Evening 
Telegraph  in  England,  and 
more  recently  with  the  Granite 
City  (Ill.)  Press  Record,  joined 
Chicago  news  staff  of  Retailing 
Daily,  succeeding  Dave  John¬ 
stone,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Olson,  until  recent¬ 
ly  editor  of  Westport  (Conn.) 
Town  Crier,  editor  of  the  New 


Joseph  Lafferty,  formerly 
with  the  display  advertising  de 
partment  of  the  Beaver  Falls  \ 
(Pa.)  News-Tribune — to  Molo¬ 
ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  news 
paper  representatives,  in  New 
York  City. 


James  L.  Mahoney — from  re 
tail  staff  to  manager  of  local 
advertising,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post. 

*  *  • 

Robert  0.  Vincent — rejoined 
Inglewood  (Calif.)  Daily  News 
as  executive  editor.  He  resigned 
as  the  paper’s  managing  editor 
earlier  this  year  to  work  on  Los 
Angeles  daily.  Tom  Marquis 
continues  as  M.E.  Mr.  Vincent 
will  resume  his  daily  column, 
“ROVin’  Around  with  R.O.V.” 


Vincent 


Robert  H.  Campbell — from 
editorial  staff  to  manager  of 
the  newly  established  promotion 
department  of  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  Reporter  and  Observer. 
He  has  been  associated  with 
Observer  Publishing  Co.  since 
1946  when  he  began  as  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesman.  A 
graduate  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  (1941),  he 
served  four  years  with  the  Air 
Force. 
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James  J.  Farrell,  editorial  degree  in 
page  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Universit; 
(N.J.)  Prean,  retired  July  15  United 
after  34  years 
with  that  pub- 
nF* ^  lication.  He  al- 

|w  yH  served  as 

1^^  Sunday  Editor 

and  City  Editor 
■  if  of  both  the 

B  Press  and  the 

now  •  defunct 
companion  dai- 
ly,  the  Evening 
Union. 

Publisher  John 
Adams  announced  that  Samuel 
WiNETT,  former  Sunday  Editor, 
has  been  named  Editorial  Page 
Editor,  and  Paul  Learn  has 
been  named  Sunday  Editor. 

Mr.  Farrell  joined  the  Press 
Union  staff  July  13,  1922,  as  a 
reporter.  Well-known  as  an  af¬ 
ter  dinner  speaker,  he  has 
served  as  secretary  of  the  re¬ 
sort  Kiwanis  Club  for  17  years. 

Mr.  Winett  joined  the  Press 
staff  in  November,  1923,  from 
the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal. 

Mr.  Learn,  who  received  a 


WinrH 


Farrell 


GLOBAL  TOUR — Fritz  Cleary,  (left),  school  news  editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press,  is  on  an  assignment  which  will  take  him  around  the 
world  by  air.  Wayne  D.  McMurray,  (right),  editor  of  the  Press,  said 
material  gathered  by  Mr.  Cleary  will  be  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  Press  starting  late  in  August.  In  addition  to 
writing  his  impressions  on  current  events  and  personalities,  Mr.  Cleary 
will  prepare  illustrated  lectures  for  journalism  classes  in  high  schools. 
The  Asbury  Park  Press  has  provided  such  instruction  for  more  than 
25  years  as  part  of  the  Monday  school  news  edition. 


Bureau  until  joining  the  Army 
in  1941.  He  ha.<5  been  a  staff 
writer  on  the  Press  for  10 
years. 


Harry  S.  Ashmore,  on  leave 
of  absence  since  October  to 
serve  as  personal  assistant  to 
Adlai  Stevenson — resuming  du  (B.C.)  Times  ■  Herald — honored  Howard  E.  Huntzinger,  Co 
ties  as  executive  editor  of  the  for  25  years’  service  to  The  lumbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  report 
Arkansas  Gazette,  T.ittle  Rook,  Canadian  Press.  He  received  an  er  —  first  winner  of  Heller 
Ark.  engraved  silver  rose  bowl.  Award  for  public  affairs  re 

*  *  *  *  *  «  porting. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Wiggins  hi— feature  re  Gerald  Loiselle,  recent  grad- 

P'REDERiCK  Walter,  general 
manager,  and  Fendall  W.  Yer 
XA,  executive  editor  —  named 
vicepresidents  of  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  Company. 
Eugene  Christman n  Jr.,  con 
troller — elected  assistant  treas¬ 
urer. 


Retiring  Reporter  ♦  *  • 

To  Live  Comfortably  ^  MuNrv-retired 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  ag  managing  editor  of  the 

Phil  Wadhams,  veteran  news-  Dodgeville  (W'is.)  Chronicle, 
paperman,  retired  July  6  after  after  34  years  in  newspaper 
covering  City  Hall  proceedings  work. 

since  1913. 

known  reporter 
jR  \  for  the  Lincoln 

I  'd  Journal  was 

^li,  ^  1  honored  at  a 
BR  w  special  meeting 

of  present  and 
former  city  of- 
wB  ficials  “for  his 
many  years  as 
an  honest,  re¬ 
spected  newspa¬ 
perman.” 

An  air  conditioner,  the  gift 
of  present  and  past  Lincoln 
mayors,  council  members,  de¬ 
partment  directors  and  city  at¬ 
torneys,  was  installed  in  his 
home  while  Mr.  Wadhams  was 
completing  his  43-year  career 
at  City  Hall. 

Nebraska’s  Governor  Victor 
E.  Anderson,  one  of  the  three 


Robert  S.  Magee — promoted 
from  business  manager  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Hanford 
(Calif.)  Sentinel. 


Virgil  Hill,  publisher  of  the 
Fairbury  (Neb.)  Daily  News — 
elected  president  of  the  South¬ 
east  Nebraska  District  Press 
Association. 


Bertram  W.  Burns  —  from 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
city  desk  assistant  to  news 
editor  of  the  Herald  of  West¬ 
chester. 


Dana  A.  Biaicker  —  staff 
member  for  10  years,  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Sher 
man  (Tex.)  Democrat. 


James  Rippey,  former  copy- 
reader  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Jourv.al — appointed  city  editor 
of  the  Holdrege  (Neb.)  Daily 
Citizen. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


WlLLlA.M  C.  Fox — from  as 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review 
Journal  to  Los  Angeles  sales 
staff  of  Western  Dailies. 


Edwin  G.  Martin,  formerly 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. — to  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  a  gen 
eral  assignment  reporter. 


Wadhams 


DAILY  BRIGHT  SPOT  IN  MORE  THAN  SO  NEWSPAPERS 


Hy  Brown— from  WSFA-TV 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  the 
Alabama  Journal  news  staff. 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 

Wendell  Smith,  discharged 
from  the  aimy  and  journalism 
^aduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska — news  editor  of  the 
Osmond  (Neb.)  Republican. 

*  *  « 

Betty  L.  Heidbreder,  former 
ref^ional  editor  for  the  North 
Platte.  (Neb.)  Telegraph  B^dlc- 
tin — named  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Ellis  Ball,  former  reporter 
for  tbe  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star — 
joined  the  Lincoln  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Kelly,  University 
of  Missouri  journalism  iirradu- 
ate  recently  released  from  naval 
service — on  news  staff  of  the 
Coos  Bag  (Ore.)  Times.  He  re¬ 
places  Claire  Amsden,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Clausen,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
— reporter-photographer  on  the 
Salem.  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 

*  «  * 

George  Castillo,  city  editor 
of  the  Rosebnrg  (Ore.)  News 
Review  since  lO.S'J — named  as¬ 
sistant  editor. 

*  «  * 

Gordon  Rice,  recent  graduate 
of  University  of  Oregon,  has 
replaced  Kenneth  Cushman  as 
farm  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald.  Cush¬ 
man  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  Colorado  A&M  College. 


Burton  A.  Benson  is  new 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Hood  River  (Ore.)  News.  He 
has  worked  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Oregonian  and  the  Oregon 
Journal  in  Portland. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Tho.mas  Hartley,  formerly 
of  the  Oregonian  staff,  has 
joined  the  news  department  of 
the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald. 

«  «  * 

Betty  Shideler,  recent  Ore¬ 
gon  State  College  graduate — to 
the  .staff  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette  Times. 

*  %  ♦ 

Elsie  Vanderzander — named 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 

*  •  * 

Ronaij)  Funk  —  resigned 
from  the  United  Press  business 
staff  at  Los  Angeles  to  rejoin 
the  Santa  Moniea  (Calif.)  Out 
look. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Flynn — resigned 
from  the  repoi-torial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times  to  be  director 
of  advertising  and  promotion  at 
Information  magazine,  national 
Catholic  monthly  published  by 
the  Paulist  Fathers. 

•  •  * 

Joseph  Manak,  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News — 
joined  Nelson  B.  Moore  &  Asso 
dates,  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Bernie  Mullins,  former  New 
York  Times  copyboy,  has  joined 
the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  as  a.ssistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 


THE  CIRCULATION  MEN 

Reporters,  columnists,  and  such 
And  Editorial  writers. 

Are  classified  in  the  public  eye 
As  great  and  noble  fighters. 

The  gals  who  write  the  local  gossip 
And  the  men  of  the  sporting  news. 

From  the  public  voice  get  loud  acclaim 
And  more  than  receive  their  dues. 

The  publisher  stands  as  a  mighty  gent. 

His  head  is  heaped  with  praise. 

And  the  public  loudly  clap  their  hands 
As  he  keeps  the  news  ablaze. 

The  Vice-president  and  executives  too. 

Do  completely  acquiesce. 

When  the  public  gives  them  credit  for 
The  freedom  of  the  press. 

So  credit  belongs  where  credit  is  due 
And  the  public  is  always  right. 

But  ’tis  not  to  these  we  sing  this  song 
Or  drink  this  drink  tonight. 

To  the  group  of  men  who  stand  alone 
And  belong  to  the  common  class, 

That  the  public  knows  but  little  about, 

I  proudly  raise  this  glass 

To  the  men  of  Circulation  fame. 

Whose  achievements  are  unsung, 

But  day  by  day  with  a  skillful  hand 
Are  training  the  nation’s  young. 

The  clay  of  youth  at  a  tender  age 
Is  moulded  by  their  hand, 

.4nd  merging  through  like  a  ray  of  sun 
Future  leaders  of  the  land. 

The  path  of  life  at  its  very  best 
Does  not  flow  smooth  and  true. 

But  the  course  is  set  and  the  way  is  clear 
For  the  lads  to  follow  through. 

These  men  care  not  what  the  public  says 
And  seek  their  praises  from  none. 

For  their  glory  comes  when  the  job  is  o’er 
And  the  Master  says,  “Well  done.” 

If  all  men  could  live  as  these  men  live 
.\nd  build  with  the  gentle  touch. 

The  world  would  he  a  better  place 
With  the  warmth  it  needs  so  much. 

So  here’s  a  toast  I  proudly  give. 

And  may  it  never  end. 

Come  on  boys,  and  down  this  one 
To  the  Circulation  Men. 

JOHN  C.  (JOODE  JR. 

Circulation  Department 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers. 


Ed  Bauer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  general  manager,  Los 
Gatos  (Calif.)  Times-Saratoga 
Observer — named  general  man¬ 
ager,  Sunnyvale  (Calif.)  Stand¬ 
ard. 

•  *  * 

Jambs  Blakeslee,  formerly 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Arizona 


Republic  sports  staff — to  sports 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  • 

Bill  Henry,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  columnist — ac¬ 
companying  Vice  President  Nix¬ 
on  on  his  tour  through  the  Far 
East  as  personal  aide. 
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Courtesy  and  resourcefulness  qualify  her  for  the  job.  Cave  Evans,  telephone  company  Service  Representative,  obtains  information  for  a 
••iistomer  reparilinp  his  telephone  service.  nioTo*»»rMi  •<  anvil  aoans 


She  Likes  to  Help  People 

A  story  about  one  of  the  telephone  Service  Representatives  whose  “voice  has  the  smile” 
whenever  there’s  anything  you’d  like  to  know  about  telephone  service. 


One  of  the  nice  things  a!>out  the  tele¬ 
phone  business  is  the  way  it  brings  us 
close  to  people. 

Many,  many  times  each  day— in  your 
community  and  in  countless  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  land  — we  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  privilege  of  friendlv 
contacts  with  those  we  serve.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  by  telephone.  Very  often 
they  are  jrersonal  visits. 

Among  those  who  have  these  contacts 
are  Business  Office  Service  Representa¬ 
tives  like  Gaye  (Mrs.  RoliertI  Evans. 

“What  we  like  people  to  do,”  says 
Gaye.  “is  to  think  of  us  as  their  personal 
representatives  at  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  Whenever  there’s  any  question 


about  service  or  a  bill  or  you're  moving 
or  needing  more  service,  we’re  here  to 
help  in  every  way  we  can.” 

Gaye  Evans’  job  takes  a  sjvecial  ty})e 
of  person.  One  who  is  not  only  effi¬ 
cient  but  understanding  as  well. 

Gaye  qualifies  in  many  ways.  Even 
in  her  leisure  hours,  she  finds  time  to 
help  others,  especially  the  handicapped 
and  the  needy.  Another  of  her  activi¬ 
ties  is  rehearsing  a  26-girl  choir. 

Gaye  sums  up  one  of  her  main  satis¬ 
factions  this  way:  “It’s  nice  to  have 
jteople  think  of  the  telephone  company 
as  a  place  where  they  can  always  find 
courtesy  and  consideration.  That’s  our 
job  and  we  try  to  Ive  good  at  it.” 


Helping  the  Blind.  Rai!«ing  money  to 
provide  “Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind" 
has  been  one  of  Mrs.  Evans'  activities  in 
the  Venture  Club  — an  organization  of 
Oakland  (Calif.)  business  women. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


IMIOTOGKAPHV 


Judge  Goes  Colorado 
One  Better  on  Fix 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Now  there  is  a  judge  in  Ala- 
l)ama  who  would  go  the  Ck>lo- 
rado  Supreme  Court  one  step 
better. 

He  is  Walter  B.  Jones  of 
Montgomery,  secretary  of  the 
Alabama  Association  of  Circuit 
Judges  and  chairman  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Judicial  Ethics.  Judge 
Jones  says  he  is  disappointed 
with  Colorado’s  provision  con¬ 
cerning  jurors  and  witnesses. 

This  new  rule  states  that  the 
cameraman,  admitted  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  cannot 
photograph  witnesses  or  jurors 
without  their  permission.  The 
loopholes,  of  course,  are  quite 
obvious. 

So  obvious,  indeed,  that  the 
intended  freedom  of  the  press 
may  be  nullified,  according  to 
Judge  Jones,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  Joseph  Costa, 
said: 

“When  a  person  comes  into 
court  as  a  witness  or  juror,  he 
really  does  not  come  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen;  he  comes  officially 
— really  as  an  officer  of  the 
court.  To  that  extent,  the  right 
of  privacy  does  not  go.” 

For  another  thing,  the  jurist 
said,  there  should  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  press  photog¬ 
raphy  and  other  media  on  this 
matter  of  courtroom  picture 
coverage.  Too  many  judges 
lump  all  media  together,  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

Press  photographers,  he  adds, 
“have  shown  in  demonstration 
after  demonstration  that  they 
can  perform  their  function  and 
exercise  their  right  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  court  what¬ 
soever.” 

“We  believe,”  said  Mr.  Costa, 
“that  other  judges  will  ulti¬ 
mately  recognize  the  limitations 
of  the  Colorado  decision.” 

It  is  understood  Judge  Jones 
is  eager  to  have  Canon  35 
rewritten  when  the  assi>ciation 
of  circuit  judges  meets  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  July  18. 

Weatherbeaten 

Several  executives  of  Scripps- 
Howard  were  sitting  around 
discussing  picture  programs  of 
United  Press  Newspictures. 

An  El  Paso  (Tex.)  editor 
asked  about  the  paper  used  in 
UPN’s  Unifax,  wanting  to 


know  if  it’s  specially  treated. 
When  told  it  was,  the  editor 
inquired  if  it  couldn’t  be  treated 
in  a  better  way. 

Why?  he  was  asked. 

Well,  he  said,  there  were 
weeks  in  El  Paso  when  he 
couldn’t  get  a  decent  picture 
off  Pax,  then  would  follow 
good  pictures.  An  expert  sent 
down  from  New  York  City 
blamed  it  on  the  humidity. 

How  was  that  again  ?  another 
editor  said. 

“I  mean,”  the  editor  ex¬ 
plained,  “that  when  it’s  real 
dry  we  get  no  pictures.  We 
have  one  hell  of  a  snowstorm 
and  we  get  pictures.  In  Sum¬ 
mer  we  put  Fax  under  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  we  get  pictures. 
What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  we 
can  feel  sure  of  Fax  pictures 
only  in  the  Winter.  But  we 
publish  in  the  Summer  too.” 

Journal  Leadership 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  of¬ 
ten  a  leader  in  press  photogra¬ 
phy,  rates  full  praise  in  the 
August  issue  of  Popular  Pho¬ 
tography  for  its  achievements 
with  the  35  mm.  camera. 

“Press  photography  in  the 
U.S.  today,”  says  the  article, 
“is  undergoing  one  of  its  much 
too  infrequent  upheavals  —  a 
35  mm.  revolution.  The  proph¬ 
ets  of  this  newest  revolution 
are  the  pace-.setting  staffers 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  a 
group  long  accustomed  to 
fomenting  photographic  revolu¬ 
tions  such  a  multiple-extension 
flash,  the  portable  electronic- 
flash  unit  and  the  one-shot 
color  camera.” 

The  story  plays  up  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Journal’s 
17-man  staff.  One  member  in 
particular  is  honored.  He  is 
Tom  Abercrombie,  whose  photos 
are  spread  across  six  pages. 

Im  personators 

Jim  Hagerty’s  request  that 
photographers  take  their  long 
lenses  off  President  Eisenhower 
on  his  private  putting  green  at 
Gettysburg  reminded  UP’s  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager,  Earl  J. 
Johnson  of  a  now-it-can-be-told 
incident  when  the  President 
was  recuperating  from  a  heart 
attack  in  Denver. 

Two  photographers  walked 
into  the  army  hospital  where 


Mr.  Eisenhower  was  a  patient. 
They  opened  a  closet  door  down¬ 
stairs,  put  on  patient’s  bath¬ 
robes,  tucked  cameras  under 
the  robes,  shuffled  leisurely  up 
to  the  floor  where  the  President 
was  taking  the  air  on  a  balcony 
and  photographed  him  in  his 
chair.  Somewhere  enroute  to 
the  President’s  floor  they  were 
spotted  for  what  they  were  by 
Secret  Service  men,  but  not 
stopped.  That’s  the  Secret 
Service  version.  The  photogra¬ 
phers  don’t  know  at  what  point 
they  were  recognized.  But  af¬ 
ter  they  had  snapped  their 
shutters  they  were  escorted 
downstairs.  Other  photogra¬ 
phers  were  allowed  to  make 
pictures  of  them  “in  custody,” 
but  Hagerty  decided  that  re¬ 
leasing  these  “sad  sack”  shots 
of  the  intruders  would  be  rub¬ 
bing  it  in  too  harshly  and 
their  predicament  was  never 
publicized  on  film. 

“Because  the  photographers 
had  invaded  the  President’s 
privacy  we  wouldn’t  have  used 
his  picture  even  if  our  man  had 
got  away  undetected,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  “What  we  did  not 
know  until  later  in  the  day  was 
that  both  photographers  could 
have  been  prosecuted  for  im¬ 
personating  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  In  an  army 
hospital  the  general  issue  robe 
is  army  uniform.” 

• 

Court  Delays 
Pa,  Case  Ruling 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Supreme 
Court  has  recessed  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  vrithout  handing  down  a 
decision  on  whether  newspa¬ 
pers  may  take  pictures  in  a 
courthouse. 

The  high  court,  which  will 
not  reconvene  until  Sept.  24 
in  Pittsburgh,  was  silent  on 
why  it  has  not  acted  on  the 
Westmoreland  County  Court 
case  in  more  than  eight  months. 

Last  Jan.  13  the  court  heard 
the  appeal  from  the  Westmore¬ 
land  ban  which  held  pictures 
taken  in  the  corridors  of  the 
building  were  in  contempt  of  a 
court  order  prohibiting  such 
shots.  The  appeal  was  taken 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
the  Greensburg  Tribune-Review 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association. 

Death  of  the  late  Justice 
Allen  D.  Sterne  several  weeks 
after  the  court  heard  the  news¬ 
paper  case  left  only  six  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  tribunal.  A  formal 
3-3  decision  on  the  issue  would 
uphold  the  lower  court  ban. 


U.S.  Judges 
Given  Photo 
Treatment 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Federal  judges  found  out  last 
week  it  is  possible  to  be  pho¬ 
tographed  unaware  without  any 
damage  to  judicial  dignity. 

Two  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers,  George  Smith  of  the 
Lynchburg  News  and  Howard 
Hammersley  of  the  Roanoke 
Times,  sat  in  on  a  public  meet 
ing  of  the  26th  judicial  con¬ 
ference  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  and  snappeil  pic¬ 
ture  after  picture. 

No  flashbulbs  were  used  and 
there  was  no  special  lighting 
The  pictures  were  made  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Homestead 
Hotel,  at  Hot  Springs,  which  is 
much  darker  than  the  ordinary 
courtroom. 

A  number  of  the  judges  were 
surprised  the  pictures  had  been 
made.  Some,  in  fact,  said  they 
were  wholly  unaware  that  pho¬ 
tographers  were  even  present. 

Warren  Among  Them 

One  of  the  speakers  photo¬ 
graphed,  Chief  Justice  Earl  War¬ 
ren,  said  the  picture-making 
didn’t  bother  him  in  any  way, 
but  he  didn’t  care  to  comment 
on  whether  photographers 
would  be  allowed  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  in  courtrooms. 

The  project  was  directed  by 
Peyton  B.  Winfree,  executive 
editor  of  the  Lynchburg  News 
and  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee. 

*  *  * 

Bar  Meeting  in  August 

Clevela.n'D 

Chief  Justice  Samuel  H.  Sil- 
bert  of  Common  Pleas  Court 
here  has  called  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  to  remove 
its  ban  on  photography  in  the 
courtroom. 

Judge  Silbert  sent  a  letter  to 
E.  Smythe  Gambrell  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  president  of  the  association, 
and  reminded  him  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  taking  pictures  in  the 
courtroom  is  scheduled  to  come 
up  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
bar  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  August. 

The  judge  called  for  modifi¬ 
cation  of  Canon  35  and  said  he 
believed  that  “each  judge 
should  have  the  inherent  power 
to  control  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  his  individual  court¬ 
room  within  his  sound  discre¬ 
tion  and  judgment.” 
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Kodak 

REfERENCE 

raidibbr 


Kodak 

REFERERCE 

HAIDB08R 


-MM  AM  Utlill 


l^yy  These  books  put 
know-how”  at  your  finger  tips 


No  one  person  can  keep  all  the  techniques 
and  data  of  phot-jgraphy  in  his  head. 
That’s  why  we  have  so  many  specialists 
and  departments  at  Kodak.  So,  we  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  a  check  list  of 
authoritative  Kodak  publications  used  by 
other  professional  photographers.  All  were 
written  by  specialists.  All  are  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  up-to-date. 

Kodak  Reference  Handbook: 

Two  volumes  on  black-and-white  photography. 
Over  450  pages  of  technical  data.  V olume  / — 
lenses,  shutters,  films,  filters,  and  flash  tech¬ 
nique.  I4.00.  y olume  2 — enlarging  materials 
and  equipment,  papers,  chemicals,  formulas, 
copying.  I4.00. 

Kodak  Professional  Handbook: 

Four  Kodak  Professional  Data  Books:  (i) 
Professional  Printing  with  Kodak  Papers;  (2) 
Use,  Maintenance,  and  Repair  of  Professional 


Photographic  Equipment;  (3)  Negative  Mak¬ 
ing  for  Professional  Photographers;  and  (4) 
Camera  Technique  for  Professional  Photog¬ 
raphers.  Contains  20  sample  prints  on  Kodak 
photographic  papers.  ;f4.oo. 

Kodak  Color  Handbook: 

Four  Kodak  Color  Data  Books:  (i)  Color  As 
Seen  and  Photographed;  (2)  Color  Photog¬ 
raphy  Outdoors;  (3)  Color  Photography  in  the 
Studio;  and  (4)  Kodak  Color  Films;  plus  four 
unmarked  separators  for  other  data  and  book¬ 
lets.  I4.00. 

Stains  on  Negatives  and  Prints: 

Causes  of  stains,  their  prevention,  and  removal 
(where  possible).  Tables  and  data  on  identifica¬ 
tion  of  stains.  35  pp.  Illustrated.  25^^. 

Color  Separation  and  Masking: 

Data  on  making  balanced  color-separation 
negatives,  masks  for  best  color  quality,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  plotting  and  interpreting  character¬ 
istic  curves.  56  pp.  Illustrated.  50jf. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Photo  Press  Division,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Your  Kodak  professional  dealer  car¬ 
ries  these  useful  books,  and  many 
others.  A  variety  of  books  on  color 
photography,  motion  picture  films,  mi¬ 
crofilming,  graphic  arts  photography, 
industrial  and  applied  photogrophy, 
and  lighting — plus  the  Kodak  Doto- 
guides,  Kodoguides,  and  Photoguides 
— ore  listed  and  described  in  Kodak 
Books  and  Guides.  It's  free.  Send  for 


Please  send  me  free  the  new  bulletin,  titled  Kodak  Books  and  Guidos,  which  listt 
and  describes  Kodak  photographic  publications. 
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LESTER  BROS 


USTER  BROTHER'S  NEW  CASINO  GROUP 
WITH  L4V|MG.  Bf^ATtllMO  POAM  NUBMR 


1  P'W» 
S»fo 


Fotosetter  way . 
22  pieces  of  paper 


Conventional  way  . . . 
236  pieces  of  metal 


Which  is  better  and  less  costly  ? 


Fotosetter  composition  is  sujierior  in  quality  and  more  economical 
particularly  for  complex  ad  makeup.  It’s  both  easier  and  quicker 
to  use  Fotosetter  composition  on  photographic  pap>er 
and  drawing  board  techniques  than  to  fuss  and  fiddle  with 
rules,  slugs,  foundry  type,  cuts  and  spacing  material.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  comes  to  making  up  boxes,  angled  copy, 
run  arounds,  mortises  and  white  space. 

White  space  is  free  in  photocomjxjsition.  Makeup  is  done 
over  the  layout.  Blocks  of  text,  display  lines  and  illustrations 
are  merely  fingered  into  place  and  held  there 
by  a  waxed  backing. 

1  1  If  you  are  looking  for  ways  to  save  time,  cut  ad 

jl  production  costs  and  achieve  better  quality, 

then  install  a  Fotosetter  photographic  line  composing 
machine.  Its  value  is  being  proved  every  day  in 
many  newspap>er  and  commercial  plants. 


Intertype  Corporation 


.360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 

Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Fotosfitrt  t$  a  rr^fstrrrd  trndrmark  •  FotoseUn  Baskenifff 
afifi  Photographs  tourtfsy  St.  Prtrnhurg  Ttntrs 


Interfloor 
Conveyor 
For  Plates 

An  automatic  interfloor  con- 
i  veyor  moves  a  stereo  plate 

from  casting  to  printing  areas 
1  —a  distance  of  90  ft. — in  less 
than  two  minutes  at  the  New 
\  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 

I  Following  the  first  load,  plates 

are  fed  onto  the  conveyor  every 
i  30  seconds. 

‘  The  new  conveyor  was 

specially  designed  to  combine 
speed  with  safety,  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  plates  from  ac¬ 
cidents  that  could  leave 
scratches  across  their  surfaces. 
This  safety  was  insured  by  elec¬ 
trical  interlocking  of  all  con¬ 
veyor  elements,  plus  placement 
of  all  switches  and  guide  fea¬ 
tures  under  the  plates,  opposite 
the  printing  surface.  Other  con- 
^  trol  and  guide  mechanisms,  are 
i  located  beside  the  conveyor,  at 
points  where  the  plates  can’t 
be  damaged. 

j  The  system  is  set  up  for 

fully  automatic  transfer  in 
either  direction,  so  that  used 
plates  can  be  returned  from 
the  presses  for  melting  down 
t  and  recasting,  once  they  have 
I  been  used.  The  entire  system 
is  reversed  simply  by  pushing 
a  button  on  a  convenient  con¬ 
trol  panel. 

The  conveyor  was  specially 
designed  for  the  Home  News 
by  Gifford-Wood  Co.,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  The  system  includes  five 
separate  power  -  driven  con¬ 
veyors,  including  the  vertical 
drop  from  the  second  to  first 
floors;  a  gravity  roller  section 
feeding  plates  into  the  auto- 
r  matic  system;  and  numerous 
I  switches,  control  panels  and 
I  safety  features  throughout  the 
t  system  to  insure  accident-free 
I  transfer. 

In  publishing  three  daily  edi¬ 
tions  and  one  for  Sunday,  the 
I  Home  News  makes  up  about 
f  300  stereo  plates  a  week,  in¬ 
cluding  makeover,  in  its  own 
shop. 

The  Old  System 

During  a  heavy  run  the 
paper  found  that  its  old  sys¬ 
tem  for  transferring  plates  — 
utilizing  two  men,  two  push¬ 
carts  and  a  dumbwaiter  —  was 
a  serious  bottleneck.  And  it  pre¬ 
sented  hazards  to  the  easily 
scratched  lead  plates. 

While  the  Home  News  has 
no  exact  records  on  how  fast 
its  former  system  was,  a  mere 
description  reveals  how  much 
time  it  wasted.  In  the  casting 
I  room  a  man  would  load  10-12 
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STEREO  PLATES 
MADE  HERE 


SCHEMATIC  drawing  shows  the 
principal  conveying  elements  in 
the  Gifford-Wood  installation  at 
the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News.  Complete  interfloor  trip 
takes  less  than  two  minutes. 


VERTICAL  travel  of  gig  is  7  ft. 
at  60  fpm.  Switch  at  bottom  of 
shaft  returns  gig  to  original  posi¬ 
tion  after  plate  has  been  un¬ 
loaded. 


finished  stereo  plates  on  a  hand 
cart.  Then  he  would  push  the 
cart  into  another  room,  about 
20  ft.  away,  to  a  dumbwaiter. 
After  making  sure  that  some¬ 
one  was  on  the  floor  below  to 
receive  the  plates,  he  would 
load  them  into  the  dumbwaiter. 
On  the  receiving  floor  another 
man  would  unload  them  onto 
another  hand  cart  and  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  the  printing  area, 
about  75  ft.  away. 

The  reverse  of  this  procedure 
was  followed  for  returning  used 
plates  to  the  casting  room  for 
recasting. 

The  automatic  two-way  G-W 
system  makes  the  same  trip  in 
one  minute  and  40  seconds. 
Working  at  top  capacity,  it 
automatically  transfers  20 
plates  in  10  minutes,  either 
from  casting  to  printing  rooms, 
or  in  the  reverse  direction. 

And  due  to  the  fully  auto¬ 
matic  features  of  the  system, 
the  manual  labor  of  loading,  un¬ 
loading  and  carting  plates  back 
and  forth  has  been  completely 
eliminated. 

Switches  are  used  at  critical 
points  in  the  system  to  1)  in¬ 
sure  that  the  gig  is  never  over¬ 
loaded,  2)  prevent  overloading 
of  the  final  long  conveyor  sec¬ 
tion  and  3)  control  the  oper 


ation  of  the  gig. 

At  both  vertical  conveyor  en 
trances  a  micro  switch  is  ac 
tivated  when  a  plate  passes 
over  it  into  the  conveyor. 
Should  a  .second  plate  contact 
this  switch  befoie  the  gig  has 
returned  to  proper  loading  po¬ 
sition,  the  switch  will  stop  the 
entire  conveying  system. 

On  the  final  inclined  section 
of  the  system,  two  switches  are 
positioned  to  prevent  overload¬ 
ing  when  the  conveyor  is  mov¬ 
ing  in  an  up  direction.  One 
switch,  located  near  the  end  of 
the  conveyor,  actuates  a  red 
light  on  the  control  panel  as  a 
plate  passes  over  it.  This  sig¬ 
nals  the  loader  not  to  place 
another  plate  in  the  system. 
About  20  ft.  past  the  first 
switch  a  second  switch  cuts  off 
this  red  light  and  actuates  a 
green  light  on  the  panel  when 
the  plate  has  passed  it. 

If  the  operator  fails  to  see 
these  warning  lights,  the 
switches  at  the  gig  entrance 
will  prevent  overloading  of  the 
gig.  The  time  sequence  between 
the  flashing  of  the  red  and 
green  lights  is  exactly  coordin¬ 
ated  with  the  movement  of  the 
elevator,  which  makes  a  round 
trip  between  floors  in  the  time 
interval  between  the  two  sig¬ 
nals. 


Stereo  Shop 
Machinery 
In  Movie 

“Replate,”  a  motion  picture 
featuring  the  new  Goss  Plate 
Perfector  and  filmed  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star,  was  given  its 
premier  showing  at  the  ANP.A 
mechanical  conference  in  Dallas 
last  month. 

The  film  is  available  for 
showing  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  released  with¬ 
out  charge  to  newspapers,  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions,  journalism 
and  engineering  classes,  and 
similar  groups. 

‘Queen’  Starred 

“Replate”  stars  Miss  Rose¬ 
mary  Merhaut — Illinois  Air  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Queen  and  run- 
nerup  in  the  recent  Chicago 
Miss  Photoflash  contest  —  and 
Publisher  Henry  P.  Slane  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star. 

Mr.  Slane  escorts  Miss  Jler- 
haut  through  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Journal  Star, 
with  special  attention  given  the 
Plate  Perfector  operation. 

The  motion  picture  includes 
scenes  of  Plate  Perfector  and 
Goss  Tension  Miller  in  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  Goss  Chicago  plant. 

“Replate”  was  produced,  di¬ 
rected  and  edited  by  Herbert 
E.  Langendorff,  advertising 
manager,  and  Stanley  J.  Wal- 
icki,  art  director  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company.  The 
script  was  written  by  Mr. 
Langendorff  and  the  narration 
was  done  by  Goss  Assistant 
Sales  Manager  E.  G.  Morrison. 

Press  Film  Also 

“Replate”  is  the  second  Goss 
motion  picture.  The  earlier 
film,  “Let’s  Go  to  Press,”  shows 
how  rotary  printing  presses  are 
manufactured  in  the  Goss  plant 
and  includes  scenes  of  Head 
liner  newspaper  presses,  multi¬ 
color  comic  presses  and  Goss 
giant  high-speed  5-and-5  color 
magazine  presses  in  operation. 

Filming  was  done  in  the  Goss 
plant,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
Chicago  plant  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  New  York 
News  and  American  Colortype 
in  Chicago. 

“Let’s  Go  to  Press”  is  avail¬ 
able  for  showing  by  newspapers, 
unions  and  journalism  schools. 
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IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Hunhn9t»n  Pork,  Celif.  Chireqo  ft,  lllinen  Long  hUnd  Ctty  I.  N.  Y 


Hunttn9ton  Pork,  Celif. 
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pany  since  1951,  and  her  two  $130,000  Project 
daughters  and  son-m-law.  3  • 

The  I0(ixi25.toot  buildihe  of  Enlorses  Plant 
reinforced  concrete  was  de-  Nelson,  B.  C. 

signed  by  Wesley  V.  Korman,  A  $130,000  expansion  pro- 
Pendleton  architect,  and  will  be  gram  for  the  Nelson  Daily 
built  by  McCormack  Construe-  News,  involving  the  extension 
tion  Co.,  of  Pendleton.  Owners  and  renovation  of  the  build- 
of  the  property  are  construct-  ing,  is  under  contract  to  T.  H. 
ing  the  new  building  under  a  Waters  &  Co.  Ltd.  The  prem- 
long-time  lease  agreement  with  ises  will  be  more  than  doubled 
the  East  Oregonian.  with  about  7,500  square  feet 

In  the  new  quarters,  the  com-  of  floor  space  added, 
mercial  printing,  business,  ad-  The  new  section  will  provide 
vertising  and  news  offices  will  accommodation  for  the  commer- 
be  at  the  front  of  the  building,  cial  printing  plant,  composing 
The  commercial  printing  and  room,  press  room  and  paper 
newspaper  production  oper-  storage.  The  new  area  has  been  ages  5^/i  cents  per  mat,  making 
ations  will  occupy  the  rear  of  designed  to  center  around  the  the  net  cost  of  Mat-Pak  19 
the  building.  The  building  will  newspaper  press  room.  cents  per  mat. 


PM  Appointed 

Toronto 

Charles  J.  Prater  has  been 
appointed  production  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  Ro- 
bert  Grainger  becomes  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  and  Norman 
Spanton  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent. 


Evers  to  Retire; 

Son  Takes  Place  | 

St.  Loua 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Globs^^ 
Democrat  since  1952  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  newvj 
paper  for  25  years,  is  retiring 
Aug.  1.  He  will  be  succeed^ 
as  production  manager  by  hii 
son,  Edward  W.  Evers,  now 
mechanical  superintendent. 

A  member  of  the  Globe- Demo¬ 
crat  staff  since  1912,  Mr.  Even 
will  continue  in  an  advisory 
capacity  after  his  retirement. 
He  wai-  a  member  of  the  Amerid 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  An 
sociation  Mechanical  Commitj 
tee  for  10  years. 

Edward  W.  Evers  joined  the 
Globe- Democrat  in  1946  aft»l 
graduation  from  Illinois  Unk; 
versity  and  service  with  thtj 
United  States  Navy. 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  by  design. 


permit  registrants  to  attend  testing  of  a  flame-resistaa 
either  the  stereotype  or  press  press  roller  were  announced 
sessions,  or  the  combined  ses-  this  week  by  Dayton  Rubba 
sion.  Co.  The  synthetic  rubber  roIlM 

The  fee  is  $-50  for  INO  mem-  designed  for  all  highspeed 
bers  and  $100  for  non-members  newspaper  presses, 
at  the  stereotype  .seminar.  The  • 

pressroom  seminar  will  cost  ,  _ 

$100  for  members  and  $200  for  Larger  Type 
non  members.  The  combined  ses-  Mansfield,  Ohiij 

sion  fee  will  be  $12-5  for  mem-  The  News  -  Journal  hilj 
bers  and  $2-50  for  non-mem-  changed  its  news  text  from  li 
bers.  pt.  to  9  pt.  Intertype  Imperiiii 
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!  longer  between  rej 
other  rollers. 


They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


National  advertisers,  research  organizations  and  federal  M 
government  departments  recognize  South  Bend,  Indiana,  ■ 
as  “Test  Town,  O.S.A.”  ■ 

There  are  more  than  2S0  industries  in  the  South  M 

Bend  metropolitan  zone ...  automotive,  aviation,  ma-  ■ 

chine  tool,  rubber  products,  men's  wear,  factory  equip-  I 
ment,  agricultural  implements.  1 

The  South  ■Send  Tribune,  which  saturates  the  South  i 
-  Bend  metropolitan  area  almost  100%  and  covers  seven 
counties  surrounding  it,  has  been  printing  “color  in  a 
big  way”  for  18  years.  The  Tribune  runs  four-<;olor 
comic  sections  and  its  tabloid  Sunday  magazine  section 
on  it's  Headliner  presses,  and  it  offers  full  color  every 
day  and  Sunday  throughout  the  news  sections. 

Now  The  South  Bend  Tribune  has  ordered  10  addi¬ 
tional  Headliner  units,  four  color  half-decks  and  two 
Uniflow  folders... to  provide  still  more  ROP  color  for 
one  of  the  most  colorful  newspapers  and  markets  in 
the  world.  This  will  give  The  Tribune  a  total  of  18 
Headliner  units,  six  color  half-decks  and  three  folders 
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Noise  Minimized 
In  Composing  Room 

Staunton,  V». 

The  new  composing  room 
which  is  part  of  the  $100,000 
improvement  program  under 
way  for  the  Evening  Leader 
and  \'ew8-Leader  will  be  spa¬ 
cious,  with  acoustical  tile  ceil 
ings  to  minimize  noise  and  a 
special  mastic  floor  coverinu 
for  walking  ease. 

All  departments  will  be  re¬ 
located  and  will  have  more 
space,  as  the  result  of  the  ad 
dition  of  a  second  story  to  the 
rear  section  of  the  Leader 
Building. 

New  equipment  purchased  for 
the  composing  room  includes  a 
Hi-Speed  Intertype  machine,  a 
Hammond  Glider  Trim-o-Saw, 
additional  makeup  turtles  and 
ad  storage  cabinets. 


Reversing 
Gear  Used  in 
3-Coior  Job 


Holyoke,  Mas.<. 

Printing'  black-and  two-color 
advertisements  direct  from 
magnesium  engiavings  in  a  44 
page  paper  is  the  latest  accom 
plishment  of  the  production 
team  at  the  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Frank  Downey,  superintend 
ent,  reports  this  achievement  a.-* 
follows: 

“We  have  a  four-unit  press 
with  a  double  folder,  the  folder 
being  located  in  the  middle  of 
these  units.  Recently  we  had 
a  reversing  gear  installed  on 
one  printing  couple  on  the  sec 
ond  unit  of  our  press,  behind 
the  folder. 

“Here  is  how  we  printed  the 
web  on  both  sides  with  black 
and  two  additional  colors  on 
one  side  using  portable  ink 
fountains: 

“On  the  unit  behind  the 
folder  we  came  up  from  the 
reels  through  the  first  print¬ 
ing  couple.  This  prints  black 
on  one  side  of  the  web.  From 
there  we  went  over  through  the 
l)rinting  couple  on  the  same 
unit  and  printed  yellow.  After 
the  web  left  this  first  unit  it 
goes  up  and  over  a  pipe  roller 
and  a  compensator  roller.  Then 
down  into  the  first  printing 
couple  of  the  .second  unit  be¬ 
hind  the  folder.  (This  is  the 
couple  that  is  equipped  with 
the  reversing  gear.)  This  couple 
is  running  in  reverse  motion, 
that  is  in  a  counter  clockwise 
motion  rather  than  clockwise 
as  the  other  units  are  run¬ 
ning. 


Cor&Mi 

Cmpemg 


Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
lino  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
“extended"  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
18,  24,  36  and  48  point  in  caps 
and  lower-case. 


CARLSON  HI-LO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHEU  PLATE  PINISHER 
Sold  by  the  finest 
representatives  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

UN  PRANKUN  aXtaOINO 
aUNNCAPOUS  IS,  IMNNSSOTA 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybcurn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 
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Barron  Tests 
Swiss  Line  Plates 

LaSalu:,  Ill. 

John  Barron,  mechanical  su 
perintendent  of  the  LaSalle- 
J'ent  -  Oglesby  News  -  Tribune, 
has  been  experimenting  with  a 
series  of  pictures  reproduced 
from  plates  made  by  a  new 
photoelectric  method  developed 
in  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  pictures  are  formed 
by  a  series  of  diagonal  lines 
which  vary  in  thickness.  “Our 
Swiss  friends  sent  us  the  pic 
tures,”  said  Mr.  Barron.  “The 
problem  was  to  see  what  they 
look  like  when  printed  in  the 
paper,  so  that’s  what  we  did. 
You  need  a  magnifying  glass 
to  see  the  diagonal  lines.” 

The  News  Tribune  reproduced 
both  halftone  and  black  and 
white  line  illustrations  as  ex 
amples. 


SNPA  Parley 
At  Atlanta 
On  Fee  Basis 


SNI’.^  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  Hivision)  in  .Atlanta 
at  the  Hinkler  Plaza  Hotel  .\ug. 

19-21  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Earl  P.  Boyd,  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Montgom- 
try  (.\la.)  Advertiser  and 
Jonnial.  Fred  Morris,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and 
Herald,  is  vice-chairman.  John 
A.  Hogg  of  the  SNPA  office 
staff  is  conference  secretary. 

The  SNP.4  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  all  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  .Association  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  a  registration 
assessment  of  $7..'i0  per  news¬ 
paper  delegate  will  be  charged 
to  defray  conference  expenses. 

Wives  and  children  will  be  ex 
eluded  from  this  charge  as 
will  supply  men. 

A  feature  of  the  conference 
will  Ih*  a  general  .session  Sun¬ 
day  at  7:-30  p.m.  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  latest  tech¬ 
niques  and  equipment  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Supply  re¬ 
presentatives  will  talk  briefly 
on  the  u.se  of  color,  photocompo-  Production  Asst, 
sition  and  other  subjects  with 
demonstrations  whenever  i)os- 
sible. 

Separate  special  meetings 
will  be  held  Sunday  afternoon 
for  the  Machinist  Group  and 
Mechanical  Superintendents  and 
Production  Managers. 

John  Barron,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  LaSalle 
(Ill.)  Xeu's  Tribtme,  will  dis¬ 
cus.-;  “More  Effecient  Operation 
of  Mechanical  Department”  at 
the  opening  session  Monday. 

Sepaiate  group  meetings  will 
he  held  Monday  afternoon, 

Tuesday  morning  and  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Topic  leaders  are: 

Composing — Fred  Morris;  Press 
— J.  1..  Collins,  Charleston  (S. 

C.)  Evening  Post;  Stereotype — 

Roy  Vickery,  Atlanta,  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Engraving — War¬ 
ren  Schrieffer,  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune ;  Mail  Room  — 

E.  A.  Windham,  Jacksonville 
Times  -  Union;  Machinists  —  J. 

Earl  Dennington,  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent —  F.  L.  Furlong, 

Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
Journal. 

I-ouis  N.  Bowman,  former 
chairman  of  the  Missouri-Kan- 


MODERN — Th*  Daily  Reflector  (Greenville,  N.  C.)  has  be9un 
operations  in  its  now  two-story  build-nq  which  contains  approximately 
8,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  on  its  two  floors.  The  buildinq  is 
airconditioned  throuqhout.  A  32-pa9e  Goss  press  has  replaced  the 
Ib-paqe  Hoe  press  used  for  the  past  nine  years.  A  Comet  Linotype 
was  added  to  the  composinq  roo.-n  equipment.  The  Reflector  was 
founded  as  a  weakly  in  1882.  It  has  published  daily  since  1894. 

The  present  publisher  is  D.  J.  Whichard  Jr. 

.■;as  Mechanical  Conference  and  VoQUC  Familv 
publisher  of  the  King  City  **  ' 

(Mo.)  Tri  County  News,  will  .A  .■>(>  page  Iwoklet  is  now- 
speak  at  a  general  session  Tues-  available,  .showing  the  entire 
day  morning  on  “Let’s  Get  This  Vogue  family  of  type  faces  pro- 
•  duced  bv  Intertype  Corpora- 

A  Hospitality  Hour  has  been  linecasting  ma- 

planned  for  Monday,  o  <  p.m.,  ..  „ 

spon.sored  by  supplv  represen-  all  purpose  type 

tatives.  Chairman  of  the  Sup  offered  in  a  wider  range 

ply  Group  i.-;  Frank  A.  White  of  sizes  and  weights  than  any 
Jr.,  Atlanta,  of  Go.-;s  Printing  other  series  produced  by  Inter- 


$250,000  Project 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

The  contract  for  a  new-  build 
ing  for  the  Farmington  Times 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of 
1^113,000,  according  to  Publisher 
Lincoln  O’Brien.  The  building, 
to  be  ready  early  in  1957,  will 
l>e  two  stories  high  of  modern 
pueblo  design.  Orders  for  new- 
e*quipment,  including  a  1(5  page 
Dek-a-Tube  press,  amount  to 
$142,000. 


^COPOffit/ 


Accural,  equipment  lx  ab--blutel} 
exscntial  to  produce  good  work  .  .  . 
work  you  can  Iw  proud  of.  One  ol 
tlie  (ullly  orfenders  can  be  faulty 
Chaxex.  It  b  jcenuine  economy  to 
make  certain  they  do  not  cause  waste 
of  lockup  time — that  they  are  not 
warped  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw 
slots  are  not  worn. 

All  of  these  are  money-wa.sters. 
Oter  the  period  of  a  year,  they  can 
pile  up  an  ugly  loss. 

If  you  have  Chase  troubles,  by  all 
means  consult  us.  Our  product  b 
arailable  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 
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POWER-SAW  GUARD  called  the  Brett-Guard  "Tensee"  sheathes  the 
revolving  circular  saw  in  entirely  transparent  heavyweight  flexiglas 
(plastic).  It  was  engineered  for  use  in  newspaper  stereo  and  engrav¬ 
ing  shops  at  the  invitation  of  John  O'Connell,  acc'ident-prevention 
supervisor  at  the  New  York  Tintes.  In  the  picture,  stereo  shop  fore¬ 
man  Valentine  Keating  tests  the  first  model  for  safety  and  visibility. 


Plant  •  Equipment 

WU  Intrafax 
Systems  Aid 
Production 

The  first  inter  state  Intrafax 
system  serving  a  newspaper  is 
operating  in  the  offices  of  the 
New  York  Enquirer,  a  weekend 
publication.  Leased  from  West¬ 
ern  Union,  the  new  push-button 
facsimile  system  links  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  offices  near  mid-Man¬ 
hattan  with  its  printing  plant 
30  miles  away  in  Summit,  N.  J. 

Intrafax,  which  flashes  a 
“picture”  of  typed,  written  or 
printed  matter  over  short  or 
long  distances  at  300  words  a 
minute,  is  used  to  transmit  ad¬ 
vertising,  ‘news  and  feature 
copy,  as  well  as  headlines  and 
page  dummies. 

Intrafax  takes  less  than  three 
minutes  to  .send  all  copy  on  a 
standard-size  8%  x  11  inch 
form  or  letter. 

Other  newspaper  users  of 
Intrafax  systems  are: 

Jewish  Telegraph  Agency, 
New  York  City — Uses  page-size 
Intrafax  for  news  transmission 
to  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  175 
East  Broadway,  and  to  Jewish 
Daily  Journal,  183  East  Broad¬ 
way. 

Associated  Press,  50  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza — Uses  Telegram- 
size  Intrafax  between  United 
Nations  Committee  Room  and 
U.  N.  Secretariat  Building — 
Room  4.52 — for  transmission  of 
news  stories. 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  — 
Page-size  Intrafax  used  from 
press  room  in  Hall  of  Justice 
to  City  Desk,  and  from  press 
room  in  Capitol  Building  to 
City  Desk. 

Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City 
—  Uses  Letterfax  from  news 
room  to  press  room. 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury — 
Page-size  Intrafax  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  copy  from  Sunny¬ 
vale,  California,  to  Mercury 
office  in  San  Jose. 

The  State  Company,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. — Page-size  Intrafax 
from  Want  ad  office  to  printing 
plant  for  transmission  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 

• 

Adds  Fifth  Unit 

New  London,  Conn. 

The  Day  has  added  a  fifth 
unit  to  its  Hoe  press  to  in¬ 
crease  page  capacity  from  64 
to  80.  The  Day  bought  two 
units  and  a  double  former  last 
year  from  the  Sydney  (N.  S.) 
Post-Record, 


Editorial  Salute 
To  Type  Expert 

Alton,  Ill. 

Stanford  Lindquist  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  James  B.  Mawdsley  as 
foreman  of  the  Telegraph’s  com¬ 
posing  room. 

When  J  i  m 
Mawdsley  re¬ 
tired  recently 
his  depai-ture 
from  the  paper 
after  42  years 
of  seiwice  rated 
a  top  editorial. 
It  was  noted 
that  he  had 
.served  under 
three  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Cousley  family 
which  has  owned  the  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Particular  mention  was  made 
of  Jim’s  rare  skill  in  assem¬ 
bling  the  election  night  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  for  many  years 
.  .  .  “a  practice  abandoned  by 
many  newspapers  in  these  days 
of  early  press-  times.” 

• 

Start  Building 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Construction  of  a  new  and 
larger  headquarters  building 
for  Peninsula  Newspapers  In¬ 
corporated  is  under  way  here. 
Eugene  C.  Bishop,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  it  will  be  available 
in  the  Fall.  PNI  owns  the  Palo 
Alto  Times,  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une  and  Burlingame  Adi'ance. 

• 

A  3,000-Ton  Unit 

Vancouver,  B.C, 

A  dockside  warehouse  with 
a  3,000-ton  newsprint  capacity 
has  been  completed  here  by  the 
Vancouver  Province.  The 
120  X  120  foot  unit  is  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  Province 
plant. 


New  Machinery 

Hyan.nis,  Mass. 

Five  new  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  machines  have  been  added 
to  the  equipment  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  at  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  as  part  of  a  re¬ 
furbishing  program.  New 
stereo  machinery  includes  a 
Goss  vacuum  casting  box,  a 
Hammond  8-col.  flat  caster  and 
a  flat  scorcher  from  American 
Publishers’  Supply  Co.  New 
Ludlow  and  Elrod  machines 
also  have  been  installed. 


Page  Size  Changed 

Hermiston,  Ore. 

Latest  addition  to  the  press¬ 
room  equipment  of  the  Herald 
here  is  a  27,000-pound  Model 
00  Miehle  press.  At  the  same 
time  the  format  of  this  weekly 
new.spaper  was  changed  from 
a  7-column,  20-inch  page  to  an 
8-column,  21-inch  page. 

« 

50  Years'  Service 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

A  diamond-studded  service 
pin  was  presented  recently  to 
Wilfrid  N.  Dufresne,  foreman 
of  the  Woonsocket  Call  press¬ 
room,  upon  completion  of  50 
years  service  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 


Seattle  Times 
Adds  Presses 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Installation  of  additional 
press  equipment  which  will 
amplify  output  and  provide  al¬ 
most  unlimited  color  is  under 
way  at  the  Seattle  Times,  an¬ 
nounces  Harry  Cahill,  general 
manager. 

Eight  new  Goss  units  should 
be  in  use  by  early  autumn. 
These  will  provide  the  Times 
with  24  units,  a  dozen  in  each 
production  line. 

The  project  under  way  will 
complete  a  $1,200,000  press 
room  expansion,  Mr.  Cahill 
said.  The  additional  presses  and 
folders  are  atop  a  major  press 
room  development  completed  in 
1950. 

• 

Alphabet  Book 

Intertype  Corporation  has 
published  a  20-page  Irooklet 
showing  alphabets  and  special 
alternate  characters  made  for 
each  of  187  leading  Intertype 
faces  available  for  use  on  line¬ 
casting  machines.  The.se  faces 
are  shown  in  10  pt.  size  only 
and  listed  alphabetically  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  combinations 
in  which  they  are  made  on 
matrices. 

• 

Inventor  at  Home 

still  active  at  72,  Arthur 
Gaebel  has  retired  from  daily 
service  in  the  photo  engraving 
department  of  the  New  York 
News,  but  he  has  no  intention 
of  giving  up  his  inventions.  For 
nearly  50  years  he  has  designed 
machines,  gauges,  T-squai-es, 
etc.  for  use  in  the  engraving 
field. 

c 

40  Years  for  Clark  j 

Elgin,  Ill-  j' 

Alex  Clark,  Elgin  Courier-  ! 
News  mechanical  superintend-  ■ 
ent,  recently  received  his  40- 
year  pin,  presented  by  Elgin  j 
Typographical  Union  No.  171. 
Mr.  Clark  received  his  joumey-  | 
man’s  card  while  a  member  of 
the  composing  room  staff  of  the  ; 
Elgin  Courier  in  1915. 


REMODELED  home  of  the  Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News  at  Worlaed 
Wyo.,  has  6,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  A  40-page  Goss  rotaq 
replaced  a  16-page  flatbed  press  used  since  the  tabloid  daily 
established  in  1939.  Hugh  Knoefel  it  editor  and  publisher. 
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**Our  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  .  .  •  has  given  us  the 

Dependable  Production 

necessary  for  volume  operation’’ 

;Q 


“Large  scale  engraving  production  necessitates 
careful  control  of  three  factors:  costs,  time 
and  quality.  Our  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  has 
not  only  cut  costs  and  saved  time  —  while 
maintaining  quality  —  but  has  given  us  the 
dependable  production  necessary  for  volume 
operation.’’  This  statement  by  Carl  Clutter, 
Superintendent  of  the  Niagara  Photo 
Engraving  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  sums  up 
the  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  story. 


The  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  saves  time  —  half¬ 
tones  from  negative  to  finished  plate,  etched 
in  just  5  minutes,  line  and  combination  in 
only  15-20. 


—  kite  Etcher 

5tE  OK 

deraonstro  -.ficotions 

Jeloils- _ 

HERE’S  HOW  IT  WORKS 

The  Acme  one-bite  Etching  process  is 
simple.  The  negative  is  printed  on  an 
Acme  Z-M  (zinc  coated  magnesium)  plate 
in  the  conventional  manner.  Unexposed 
zinc  is  removed  in  two  minutes  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid.  The 
prepared  plate  is  then  fastened  to  the  lid 
of  the  Acme  one-bite  Etcher.  In  five  to 
twenty  minutes  the  completed  plate  is 
ready  to  be  removed  and  cleaned. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 


The  combination  plate  used  in  this  advertisement 
was  etched  by  an  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  in  little 
more  than  twice  the  time  it  took  you  to  read 
this  advertisement. 


The  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  cuts  costs  —  by 
eliminating  costly  time-consuming  4  way 
powdering,  heating,  cooling  and  re-etching. 
Routing  is  virtually  eliminated. 


The  Acme  one-bite  Etcher  assures  quality  — 
halftones  etch  to  .006"  automatically,  line 
and  combination  to  .040".  Side  walls  pyramid 
and  are  coated  with  a  resist  that  prevents 
any  undercutting. 

And  it’s  dependable  for  volume  production, 
day  after  day! 


ACME  TELECTRONIX 
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Proofroom 
Has  Diffused 
Light  System 

Chicago 

Installation  of  a  ^lass  en¬ 
closed  proofroom  has  just  bi*en 
completed  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  as  part  of  a  remodeling 
project  designed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  composing  room 
operations. 

Tha  proofroom  occupies  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  previously  uti¬ 
lized  by  WGN  radio  studios. 
Features  include  a  central  ad¬ 
ministration  desk,  steel  frame 
proofreading  desks,  ceiling  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  a  modern,  wall-to- 
wall  diffused  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing  system  that  eliminates  all 
dark  shadows  from  the  proof¬ 
readers’  desks  below. 

The  remodeling  project, 
which  has  been  underway  since 
September  1955,  also  provides 
a  new  Monotype  room,  with 
a  total  area  of  about  1,GOO 
square  feet,  as  well  as  addi¬ 
tional  space  for  other  compos¬ 
ing  room  operations,  which  take 
up  about  33,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  on  the  third  floor 
of  Tribune  Square. 

The  main  section  of  the  proof- 
loom  contains  34  steel  grey 
proofreading  desks,  each  de¬ 
signed  to  seat  two  proofread¬ 
ers — one  from  the  day  shift; 
the  other  at  night.  The  desks 
have  glass  fronts  and  plastic 
shelves,  and  are  equipped  with 
an  adjustable  reading  board. 

To  provide  for  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  lighting  under  all  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Tribune’s  new  proof¬ 
room  was  equipped  with  strip 
fluorescent  lighting,  hung  di¬ 
rectly  beneath  a  light-reflective 
ceiling.  Hanging  about  15 
inches  under  the  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  are  rows  of  special  3'  x  3' 


B'  E  F  O  R  E 
you  are  accused  of 

LIBEL 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  material  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. _ 


WRITE  FOR  OETAIIS  and  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

i'nsurance  exchange 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


plastic  panels  that  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  ceiling  area. 

Hesigned  to  provide  uniform¬ 
ly  diffused  fluorescent  lighting 
throughout  the  room,  the  .‘J  x 
foot  plastic  panels  were  instil¬ 
led  so  that  they  can  easily  be 
lemoved  for  frequent  cleaning, 
tluKs  insuring  maximum  light 
ing  at  all  times. 

To  handle  the  volumes  of 
copy  that  is  read  each  day  by 
the  paper’s  Go  ilay  and  night 
proofroom  staffers,  the  new 
room  is  equipped  with  an  ad 
ministration  desk,  which  is  a 
center  for  conveyor  systems 
that  carry  proofs  back  and 
forth  between  the  composing 
room  and  editorial  department 
and  teletype  room.  A  cart  con 
veyor  system  is  used  to  move 
copy  to  and  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  room. 

The  administration  desk  is 
equipped  with  an  intercom  sys¬ 
tem  which  connects  the  proof 
room  with  other  departments. 

• 

TV'^  Suppleiiient 

Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Seattle  Times  will  begin 
issuance  of  a  television  supple¬ 
ment  in  its  Sunday  editions. 
July  15.  A  full  color  cover,  fea¬ 
tures  by  Louise  Bresky  and  a 
week’s  log  covering  hourly 
schedules  of  Seattle  and  Ta¬ 
coma  stations  are  included  in 
a  tabloid  which  will  run  1<>  to 
24  pages.  Chester  Giblwn  is 
editor. 


DIFFUSED  fluorescent  lighting 
furnishes  proofreaders  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune's  proofreading  room 
uniform  illumination  without  any 
harsh  shadows. 

Sfallle  P-I  lltiiiijs 
SpiM*iul  (xtittr  Prrss 

Seatti.e,  Wash. 
Color  availability  of  the 
SeatfJe  I’ost  Intelligencer  has 
been  amplified  by  the  installa 
tion  of  a  12  cylinder  Hoe  color 
press  obtained  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weeklg  plant  in  Chicago. 

This  eejuipment  is  now  lieing 
u.sed  to  produce  the  Tictorial 
Weekly  and  the  P  I’s  Sunday 
television  section,  Seattle  TV 
Prevnes,  launched  last  year. 
The  first  full  color  cover  run 
was  made  here  in  mid  June. 
Rill  Jahn  is  editor  of  the  sup¬ 
plement. 

• 

Porrtipiiu*  in  RoutU 
2  Publishers  Injured 

Midland,  Mich. 
Philip  T.  Rich,  publisher  of 
the  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  and  William  A.  Butler, 
publisher  of  the  Holland 
(Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel,  were 
injured  June  27  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  2U  miles  east  of 
Escanaba.  When  Mr.  Butler 
swerved  his  car  to  avoid  strik¬ 
ing  a  porcupine  in  the  road,  the 
auto  left  t’le  highway  and  over¬ 
turned. 


Giant  Sequoia 
Honors  Family 

Seqi oiA  P.xnK,  Calif. 

.An  eight  year  old  Sequoia 
Gigantia  honoring  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Calif.)  Senfiners  service 
under  three  generations  of  the 
McPherson  family  was  planted 
here  during  sessions  of  the 
California  Press  .AssiKiation. 

Justus  Craemer,  president, 
CPA,  expres.sed  hope  that  fu¬ 
ture  publishers  from  the  same 
family  might  return  to  view 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  a  mem 
ber  of  the  “Big  Tree’’  family. 

The  tree  was  planted  near 
the  3,500-year-old  General  Sher 
man,  a  272  foot  forest  monarch, 
by  Bruce  and  Fred  McPherson 
III,  gieat  grandsons  of  Duncan 
McPherson,  who  became  pub 
Usher  in  1864. 

Participants  in  the  .-ervice 
included  Mrs.  Fred  McPherson. 
Sr.  and  Fred  McPherson,  Jr, 
present  publisher. 

Name  Changed 

Hartford,  Conn. 

•Associated  Dailies  of  Con 
necticut,  55-year  old  organiza 
tion  compri.sing  the  slate’s  2-'i 
daily  newspapers,  will  b« 
known  hencefoi-th  as  the  Con 
necticut  Daily  Newspapers  As 
soclation.  Carter  H.  White, 
Meriden,  is  president. 
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Well>known  Newscaster, 
WJBK-TV,  Detroit 
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Jac  LeGoff  asks 

Students  and  College  Presidents: 


"SHOULD  BUSINESS  GIVE  MONEY 
TO  HELP  COLLEGES  AND  STUDENTS?” 


GEORGE  L.  HOUGHTON,  graduate  student  (shown  above  in 
chemical  laboratory).  University  of  Michigan: 

"Because  advanced  study  requires  extra  years  of  finan¬ 
cial  outlay,  many  capable  students  are  placed  under 


a  big  handicap.  Some  companies  with  an  intelligent 
interest  in  our  national  welfare  have  established  fellow¬ 
ships  to  encourage  these  students  to  continue.  If  there 
ever  was  conservation  of  'natural  resources’,  this  is  it.” 


DR.  RUSSELL  J.  HUMBERT,  ProsidonI  of 
DoPouw  Univorsily,  Groencostlo,  Indiana: 
*'We  can  be  thankful  that  business  is 
giving  financial  aid  to  colleges.  If  out¬ 
side  financial  aid  were  not  available, 
many  small  colleges  would  have  to  raise 
tuition  fees  to  a  point  which  some  stu¬ 
dents  could  not  afford.  Inevitably, 
some  fine  boys  would  miss  out  on  higher 
education,  to  their  own  loss  and  that  of 
our  country.’’ 


MARCELLA  KRAKOWSKI,  Belail  Callage, 
Belail,  Wiscantin: 


"Well,  let’s  put  it  this  way.  The  smaller 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  many  of  their 
students  need  a  helping  hand  with  their 
financial  problems.  Some  progressive 
companies— recognizing  this  need  — are 
making  a  real  contribution  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Yes,  money  from  business  sources 
gives  us  necessary  encouragement  and 
support.’’ 


DR.  MILLARD  G.  ROBERTS,  PrasidenI  af 
Parsant  Callage,  Fairfield,  lawa: 

"Far-sighted  businessmen  who  under¬ 
stand  the  close  relationship  between 
sound  education  and  the  over-all 
national  welfare  already  have  answered 
that  question  with  generous  financial  aid. 
They  are  not  only  helping  many  young 
(>eople  to  develop  their  full  potentiali¬ 
ties,  but  they  are  al.so  helping  to  build 
a  stronger,  better-informed  America.” 


What  Makes  A  Business  A  Good  Citizen? 


At  Standard  Oil  w*  baliave  that  a  businast  eoncernad  with 
good  citizenship  should  toko  o  constructive  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  our  national  welfare.  To  give  financial  aid  to 
colleges  and  students  is  the  American  way  to  help  build 

STANDARD  OI 


our  country's  future.  Standard  Oil  has  provided  the  means 
to  support  scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships  in  science 
for  college  students  and  to  aid  privately-financed  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  14  Midwestern  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 


L  COMPANY 
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Huntress 
Dedicates 
New  Studios 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
In  ceremonies  at  which  U.S. 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  of 
Texas  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er,  President  Frank  G.  Hunt¬ 
ress  Jr.,  of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  dedicated  modern 
new  studios  of  KENS-TV  and 
KENS-radio  this  week. 

The  remodeled,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  building  housing  the  tele- 
casting  and  broadcasting 
studios  is  adjacent  to  the  plant 
from  which  the  San  Antonio 
ExprenH  and  News  are  pub¬ 
lished,  and  Mr.  Huntress  said: 

“Side  by  side,  these  media  of 
communication  stand  now  and 
in  the  future  dedicated  to  ever- 
increasing  service  to  the  people 
of  South  Texas.”  The  Express 
Publishing  Co.  owns  the  sta¬ 
tions,  San  Antonio  television 
and  radio  affiliates  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Huntress  paid  tribute  to 
his  late  father,  Frank  G.  Hunt¬ 
ress,  who  pioneered  in  the 
South  Texas  newspaper  field 
for  72  years  and  who  was  long¬ 
time  publisher  of  the  91-year- 
old  Express  and  of  the  News. 
“Public  service  built  around  the 
people’s  right  to  know  was 
paramount  in  his  thinking,”  the 
late  publisher’s  son  declared. 
“Before  his  death  he  and  I  en¬ 
visioned  how  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  as  a  part  of  our  company 
might  add  to  the  public  trust 
already  in  our  hands  through 
the  newspapers. 

Dream  is  a  Reality 
“Now  our  dream  of  a  few 
years  ago  is  a  reality  ...  In 
his  footsteps  I  dedicate  this 
television  and  radio  building  . . . 
Speech  whether  printed,  filmed, 
delivered  over  television  or 
radio  in  any  form  is  civilization 
it.self.  The  free  word,  even  the 
most  contradictory  word,  pre¬ 
serves  contact.  It  is  silence 
which  isolates  and  divides.” 

Sen.  Johnson,  the  Democratic 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
characterized  the  building  being 
dedicated  as  “a  source  of  facts 
which  will  go  to  all  the  people 
of  this  area,”  and  thus  “one  of 
the  symbols  of  the  essential 
unity  that  a  city  must  have  to 
survive.”  This  unity,  the  sena¬ 
tor  added,  is  “not  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  conformity”  .  .  .  but 
“something  that  must  be  based 
on  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  reasonable  consideration  of 
all  ideas. 

“It  must  be  founded  upon  the 
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STAR  ROLE  is  given  to  Andrew 
Hamilton,  aged  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  in  a  new  presentation  of 
the  Peter  Zenger  story  on  the 
CBS-TV  network  Sunday  (6  p.m. 
EDT)  July  22.  The  part  of  the 
venerable,  ailing  attorney  for 
the  brave  publisher  who  won  a 
momentous  verdict  for  freedom 
of  the  press  is  played  by  Thomas 
Mitchell  (above),  while  .  .  . 

conclusions  of  men  who  have 
examined  the  facts  and  refused 
to  rely  .solely  upon  their  preju¬ 
dices.” 

Ed  Ray,  executive  editor  of 
the  Express  and  News,  closed, 
in  the  corner  of  the  building,  a 
time  vault  which  had  been 
filled  with  mementoes  of  1956 
and  which  will  be  opened  in 
1981.  The  mementoes  included 
front  pages  of  some  50  Texas 
papers  and  a  16-page  dedication 
section  of  the  July  8  Sunday 
Expre.ss  and  News. 

• 

NBC  and  Gillette 
Get  Baseball  Classics 

Baseball  Commissioner  Ford 
Frick  this  week  accepted  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  bid  for  the  TV  and 
radio  rights  to  the  All-Star 
Game  and  the  World  Series 
and  approved  the  continuance 
of  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  as 
the  sponsor. 

NBC  will  pay  $.‘1,250,000  a 
year,  for  five  years,  beginning 
with  the  All-Star  Game  of  1957. 
Under  the  previous  contract, 
written  seven  years  ago,  the 
baseball  rights  went  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000  a  year. 
• 

FCC  Hearinjj  on  TV 

Washington 
A  new  kind  of  reportage 
came  into  existence  recently 
when  the  Federal  Communica 
tions  Commission  permitted 
Station  WBTV  to  cover  oral 
argument  on  grant  of  compet¬ 
ing  station  at  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  with  pictuie  and  film  to 
be  played  back  to  home  town 
audiences  later. 


GLAMOR  is  added  fo  John 
Nesbitt's  narrative,  "Grandpa 
Changes  the  World,"  by  pretty 
Patricia  Blake,  in  the  role  of 
Hamilton's  grand-daughter,  Mary, 
who  was  his  nurse  on  the 
journey  to  New  York.  Barney 
Williams  will  play  Zenger  and 
Reginald  Denny  will  be  Governor 
Cosby  in  the  Telephone  Time 
show. 

Ashtabula  Paper 
On  Regional  Wire 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
The  Ashtabula  Star  Beacon 
has  announced  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  coverage  of 
northeastern  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania  by  the  use  of  Re¬ 
gional  Press  Association  Wire 
Service. 

Regional  news  is  being  re¬ 
ported  and  written  by  nine  news 
staff.s — representing  four  daily 
papers,  two  weekly  papers  and 
three  branch  offices — .and  dis¬ 
tributed  over  exclusive  wire  to 
all  the  papers. 


Old  Phone  Stunt 
Still  Good  for  Scoop 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
ABC  Correspondent  John 
Edwards  scored  a  scoop 
when  it  was  announced  July 
10  that  President  Eisen 
hower  would  run  again. 
Covering  the  conference  of 
Republican  legislative  lead¬ 
ers  here,  Mr.  Edwards  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  secretary  at 
Gettysburg  College  to  hold 
open  a  telephone  line  to  the 
ABC  newsroom  in  New  York 
as  the  conference  broke  up. 
When  Senator  Knowland 
made  the  announcement  af¬ 
ter  the  session,  Mr.  Edwards 
read  it  directly  to  ABC, 
New  York,  where  the  bul¬ 
letin  was  flashed  at  11 :02 
AM,  EDT,  minutes  ahead  of 
other  broadcasts. 
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Stations  Set 
Political  Policy 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  Broad 
cast  Division  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 
has  announced  a  political 
broadcast  policy  which  limits 
time  sales  to  presidential 
nominees  and  their  committees. 

Time  will  be  donated  to  can 
didates  in  congressional  and 
gubernatorial  elections  (after 
primaries  have  taken  place)  to 
the  extent  that  public  inter 
est  indicates  demand  for  such 
programs  and  insofar  as  the 
principle  of  equal  time  is 
served. 

The  commercial  rate  to  be 
charged  shall  be  the  most 
favored  weekly  rate  consistent 
with  the  maximum  purchase  a 
candidate  is  permitted  to  make 
even  though  the  actual  pur 
chase  is  less  than  the  maxi 
mum  permitted. 

Issues  such  as  referenda 
on  constitutional  amendment, 
bond  issues  and  the  like  may  be 
discussed  in  free  time.  The  sta 
tions  will  take  into  account  the 
degree  and  extent  of  local  in 
terest  and  the  importance  of 
presenting  opposing  viewpoints. 
No  time  will  be  sold  for  such 
broadcasts. 

• 

Harry  Horvilz  Will 
Serve  as  Piiblisber 

Cleveland 

Harry  Horvitz  of  Cleveland 
will  become  publisher  of  both 
the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  and 
the  Mansfield  News-Journal.  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  A.  Horvitz,  who  was 
publisher  of  the  papers  before 
his  death  June  15. 

Mr.  Horvitz  left  an  estate 
estimated  at  $2,075,000.  The 
61  year-old  publisher  also 
headed  a  large  paving  construe 
tion  company.  As  far  as  the 
newspapers  are  concerned,  no 
changes  in  policies  were  con 
templated,  it  was  said. 

• 

Bowater  Acijuires 
Mersey  Paper  Co. 

Halifax,  N.  S 
Mersey  Paper  Company  Ltd. 
has  come  under  the  control  of 
the  Bowater  Corporation  of 
North  America.  Mersey  share 
holders  unanimou.sly  approved 
sale  of  the  company’s  as.sets  to 
Scotian  Paper  Company,  > 
Bowater  subsidiary,  at  a  price 
reported  as  near  $50,000,00fl. 
Mersey  operates  a  newsprint 
mill  on  Nova  Scotia’s  south 
shore. 
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rhc  ncwspapcr-owncd  stations  listed  above 
know  that  representation  devoted  exclusively 
to  television  is  the  most  successful  formula 
for  the  best  television  representation.  The 
ones  at  the  right  —  not  affiliated  with  news¬ 
papers— arc  equally  appreciative  of  this 
basic  principle  for  sound  sales  results. 


Both  are  unonimously  agreed  upon  one  choice : 


WCDA-B  Albany 


WAAM 

WJRT 


Baltimore 

Flint 


WMTW  Mt,  Washington 
W R  VA  -  TV  Richmond 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


"Sew  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 
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Negro  Press 
Advised  to 
Analyze  More 

Pittsburgh 

Competition  from  daily  news¬ 
papers  showing  an  increasing 
awareness  of  racial  problems 
is  forcing  the  Negro  press  to 
stress  interpretation  and  analy¬ 
sis  rather  than  straight  news 
coverage. 

That  was  a  consensus  in 
panel  discussions  and  speeches 
here  during  the  recent  18th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  feeling  generally  was 
that  many  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  “liberal”  ones,  are  now 
providing  adequate  coverage  of 
stories  relating  to  desegregation 
and  other  matters  relating  to 
minority  groups. 

.Magazine  Approach 
It  was  agreed  that  Negro 
newspai)ers,  in  the  light  of  this 
development,  would  do  well  to 
follow  the  course  of  national 
news  magazines  and  attempt  to 
review,  analyze  and  present 
such  news  in  fuller  detail  than 
the  dailies  do. 

One  of  the  main  speakers, 
C.  C.  DeJoie  Jr.,  NNPA  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Louisi¬ 


ana  Weekly,  advised  Negro 
newspapers  to  offset  hostility  of 
the  Southern  press  to  desegre¬ 
gation  in  these  ways: 

To  continue  to  publicize  court 
decisions  on  segregation  and 
carefully  analyze  these  deci¬ 
sions; 

To  publicize  stories  of  the 
success  of  desegregation  in 
areas  where  it  has  advanced 
with  no  incident; 

To  render  fitting  praise  and 
recognition  to  those  jiersons 
who  are  making  significant 
contributions  in  the  field  of 
human  relations; 

To  encourage  Negroes  to  reg- 
i.ster  and  use  their  vote,  es- 
l)ccially  in  the  South,  to  win 
congressional  support  for  civil 
rights  measures. 

In  a  departure  from  policy, 
the  convention  admitted  the 
first  magazine  to  NNPA  mem¬ 
bership,  which  until  now  has 
consisted  entirely  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Jet  Magazine,  of  the  John¬ 
son  Publications,  which  also  in¬ 
clude  Ebony,  Tan  and  Hue, 
was  accepted  as  a  weekly  news 
journal. 

Officers  and  .\wards 

T.  C.  Jervay,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  W ibnington  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  jiresident  of 
NNP.4.  Others  elected  are  W. 
Beverly  Carter  Jr.,  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  vicepresident;  William 
0.  Walker,  Cleveland  Call  and 
Post,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Nan¬ 


nie  Mitchell  Turner,  St.  Louis 
Argus,  treasurer. 

The  following  awards  were 
announced:  original  column  — 
Nat  Williams,  Pittsburgh 
Courier;  news  story  —  William 
McKay,  Baltimore  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can;  news  photo — William  B. 
Franklin,  St.  Louis  Argus;  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  —  Kansas  City 
Call  and  Louisiana  Defender; 
editorial — K.  C.  Call;  public 
service — Ph  iladelph  in  T  ribu  ne ; 
feature — K.  C.  Call;  editorial 
cartoon — .Vcrc  York  Amsterdam 
News;  typography  and  make 
up — Louisiana  Defender;  pro¬ 
motion — Ohio  Sentinel  of  Co- 
lumhu.s. 

• 

Cancer  Contest 
Winners  Named 
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For  the  third  time  in  four 
years,  a  C.alifornia  cartoonist 
has  been  judged  the  winner  in 
the  cartoon  category  in  the 
Fifth  Annual  Cancer  Contest 
for  the  Newspaper  People  of 
.\merica,  sponsored  by  the 
Juiius  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
ntwsjraper  representatives. 

Bert  Whitman,  cartoonist  of 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record, 
won  a  $1C0  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
for  his  drawing.  “The  Biidge,” 
which  depicted  an  average  citi¬ 
zen  using  the  sword  symbol  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  as 
a  bridge  with  which  to  span  an 
abyss  between  “re.search  and 
education”  on  one  side  and 
“cancer  control”  on  the  other. 

Kenneth  F.  Zwicker,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Keene  (N.H.) 
Sentinel,  was  the  winner  in  the 
editorial  category  for  his  edi¬ 
torial,  “What  Is  a  Home  With 
out  a  Father?” 

Walter  Carroll,  reporter  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  f'ost- 
Standard,  was  judged  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  column-or-feature 
category  for  a  series  on  the  can¬ 
cer  problem. 

Under  term.s  of  the  contest, 
equivalent  awards  are  made  to 
divisions  of  the  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society  in  the  winnei  s’  home 
states.  Checks  for  $100  each 
were  sent  this  week  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  Hampshire,  and 
New  York  state  divisions  of  the 
Society. 

William  E.  Foster,  head  of 
the  firm  which  has  sponsored 
the  contest  for  five  years  “to 
increase  public  understanding 
of  the  cancer  problem  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,”  said 
that  entries  were  received  from 
ail  parts  of  the  nation.  No  re¬ 
strictions  were  placed  upon  ma¬ 
terial,  other  than  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  to  deal  with  cancer  and 
had  to  be  published  during 
April,  Cancer  Control  Month. 


Virginia  Awards 
Are  Announced 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 
The  1956  awards  for  Better 
Newspaper  Making  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  74th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Virginia  Press  .\sso- 
ciation  here  July  IS.  They  in¬ 
cluded: 

Excellence  of  Front  Page  for 
Class  A  Daily  newspapers,  Ro¬ 
anoke  Times;  Class  B,  Bristol 
Herald-Courier ;  Class  C,  Cov¬ 
ington  Virginian. 

Excellence  of  Front  Page  for 
Class  A  Weekly  newsjiapers— 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent;  Class 
B,  Blackstone  Con  Her- Record; 
Class  C,  Valley  Leader,  Nar¬ 
rows. 

Excellence  of  General  Make 
up.  Class  A,  Richmond  Timei- 
Dispatch;  Class  B,  Lynchburn 
News;  Class  C,  Fredericksburg 
Free  Lance-Star. 

Excellence  of  General  Make¬ 
up,  Class  A  Weekly,  .Manassas 
Journal-Messenger;  Class  R, 
Blackstone  Courier  •  Record; 
Class  C,  Southside  Virginia 

.\CW8. 

Excellence  of  Display  .4dver- 
tising.  Class  A,  Richmond  News 
Leader;  Class  B,  Bristol  Herald- 
Courkr  and  Virginia-Tennes 
scan;  Class  C,  Wayneslwro 
News  Virginia  n. 

Excellence  of  Display  .Adver¬ 
tising,  Class  A  Weekly,  Manas¬ 
sas  Journal-Messenger;  Class 
B,  Giles  County  Virginian; 
Cla.ss  C,  Valley  Leader. 

Exc(  Hence  of  Press  Work, 
Class  A  Daily,  Richmond  News 
Leader;  Class  B,  Danville  Bee; 
Class  C,  Staunton  Neivs  Lead¬ 
er. 

Excellence  of  Press  Work, 
Class  A  Weekly,  Ashland  Her¬ 
ald-Progress;  Class  B,  Virginia 
Gazette;  Class  C,  Buena  i'lsfa 
News. 


Pittsburgh  Papers 
Grant  Wage  Raises 

Pittsburgh 
Wage  raises  ranging  to  $4..'>0 
and  four-week  vacations  for  2.)- 
year  veterans  have  been  grant 
ed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Tele 
graph  and  Post  Gazette. 

The  benefits  are  the  major 
provisions  of  two-year  con¬ 
tracts,  extending  to  April  1. 
1958,  negotiated  by  the  Pitts 
burgh  Newspaper  Guild. 

In  addition,  the  Post-Gazette 
management  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  the  Guild  in  an  ac¬ 
tuarial  study  with  a  view  to¬ 
ward  possible  establishment  of 
an  employe  contributory  pc" 
sion  plan  in  1957. 
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You  never  heard  of  a  guy  getting 
slapped  for  giving  a  girl  a  Look. 
What  a  difference  the  capital  makes! 

The  capital  makes  a  difference  with 
“Coke,”  too.  When  you  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its 
friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep 
your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it 


“Coke” . .  .  with  a  capital,  please. 
And  you’ll  help  us  protect  a  valuable 
trade-mark. 

P.  S.  A  frosty  bottle  of  Coke  is 
capital  refreshment.  Look  for  it . . . 
wherever  you  go. 


THE  COCA-COLA 

editor  8c  publisher  for  July  14,  1956 


Ask  for  it  either  way . . .  both 

COMPANY  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


look  is  an  appraisal . . . 
but  Look  is  a  magazine 


Conventions 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

conventions.  The  majority  of 
this  number  will  be  drawn  from 
UP’s  Washington  bureau.  Others 
will  be  assigned  from  New 
York,  from  staffs  in  candidates’ 
localities,  from  states  specially 
significant  politically  and  from 
the  convention  cities. 

On  the  scene,  to  supervise  op¬ 
erations,  will  be  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  president  of  the 
United  Press;  Earl  J.  Johnson, 
vicepresident  and  general  news 
manager;  and  Harry  Ferguson, 
executive  editor.  In  direct  charge 
of  the  convention  staffs  wul  be 
Julius  Frandsen,  UP’s  Wash¬ 
ington  news  editor. 

Of  the  newsmen  from  his  own 
bureau,  more  than  759f  have  re¬ 
ported  national  conventions  be¬ 
fore.  Twelve  of  them  regularly 
cover  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Among  the  writers  is  UP’s 
Washington  manager  Lyle  C. 
Wilson,  whose  direct  knowledge 
of  the  national  capital  dates 
from  1927  and  whose  experience 
with  national  conventions  goes 
back  even  further,  *0  the  1924 
Democratic  convention  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  in  New 
York.  This  year’s  national  con¬ 
ventions  will  be  the  eighth  that 
.Mr.  Wil.son  has  reported.  He  will 
write  daily  what-it-means  pieces, 
special  dispatches  pointing  to 
the  significance  of  developments 
as  they  occur.  The  main  lead 
stories  for  afternoon  papers  will 
be  by  Raymond  Lahr,  for  10 
years  chief  of  UP’s  Senate  staff. 
The  corresponding  assignment 
for  morning  papers  will  be 
handled  by  Robert  Barkdoll, 
chief  political  writer  for  the 
United  Press  night  wire. 

Francis  T.  I^eary,  UP  central 
division  news  manager;  Emest 
Barcella,  Washington  bureau 
manager;  and  Jesse  Bogue,  cen¬ 
tral  division  news  editor,  will  be 
the  chief  day  news  editors  for 
the  Democratic  convention;  on 
the  night  desk  will  be  Grant 
Dillman,  Washington  night  man¬ 
ager,  and  Richard  West,  of  the 
capital  bureau  staff.  Ix)uis  Cas- 
sels  and  Herbert  Cheshire,  also 
of  Washington,  will  be  over¬ 
night  editors.  In  San  Francisco, 
Ronald  W.  Wagoner,  UP  Pacific 
divi.sion  news  editor,  and  Henry 
Rieger,  San  Francisco  bureau 
manager,  will  be  prominent  in 
news  operations  at  the  Republi¬ 
can  meeting.  On  the  scene  with 
them  also  will  be  Warren  Duf- 
fee,  of  the  United  Press  Senate 
staff,  to  direct  and  take  part  in 
coverage  of  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  preliminaries. 

Byliners  at  both  party  gath¬ 
erings  will  include  Merriman 


Smith,  ranking  White  House  re¬ 
porter  who  has  covered  Presi¬ 
dential  news  for  15  years;  H.  D. 
Quigg,  New  York  feature  writ¬ 
er;  and  Patricia  Wiggins,  who  is 
to  write  of  women’s  activities. 

4  Special  Bureaus 
In  both  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  two  special  UP  bu¬ 
reaus  will  be  established  during 
the  conventions.  For  the  Repub¬ 
lican  meeting  these  will  be  at 
the  Hilton  Hotel  and  at  the  .Am¬ 
phitheatre,  for  the  Democratic 
at  the  Fairmount  Ho^.el  and  the 
Cow  Palace,  and  they  will  be 
linked  by  leased  wires  and  tele¬ 
phones  to  both  the  local  United 
Pre.ss  bureaus  and  other  key 
news  spots  nearby.  Both  the 
hotel  workrooms  and  the  special 
convention-hall  bureaus  will  be 
manned  by  crews  of  deskmen, 
reporters  and  writers.  All  these 
news  headquarters,  of  course, 
will  be  joined  to  the  United 
Press  national  leased  wire  net¬ 
work. 

For  photo  coverage,  Harold 
Blumenfeld,  United  Press  news- 
pictures  editor,  and  George  R. 
Gaylin,  UP  Washington  news- 
pictures  manager,  are  assem¬ 
bling  a  crew  of  more  than  fiO 
cameramen.  Telephoto  engineers, 
caption  writers,  operators,  dark¬ 
room  attendants,  in  addition  to 
motorcycle  riders,  messengers 
and  page  girls. 

The  photographers  include  17 
who  have  won  awards  in  leading 
photographic  contests  in  many 
parts  of  the  nation — such  lead¬ 
ing  lensmen  as  Milt  Freier, 
Stanley  Tretick,  Art  Rickerby, 
Bill  Sauro,  Andy  Lopez  and 
Frank  Cancellare. 

According  to  Robert  Ellis, 
United  Pi-ess  superintendent  of 
newspicture  bureaus,  there  will 
be  more  pictures  taken  and  de¬ 
livered  for  the  1956  conventions 
than  ever  before.  Four  years 
ago,  for  example,  10,000  sheets 
of  film  were  used.  This  year  Mr. 
Ellis  estimates,  twice  that  many 
will  be  consumed. 

United  Press  plans  call  for 
six  developing  rooms,  a  central 
printing  room  with  five  or  six 
enlargers,  contact  printers  and 
dryers,  in  each  city,  besides  ac¬ 
commodations  for  news  desks, 
telephones  and  other  communi¬ 
cations  lines. 

INS  Coverage 

International  News  Service 
plans  for  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  will  involve  one  of  the 
largest  corps  of  top-name  by¬ 
liners,  political  analysts,  feature 
writers,  still  photographers  and 
newsfilm  cameramen  it  has  ever 
assigned  to  a  political  gather¬ 
ing. 

The  INS  staffs  at  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  will  be  un¬ 
der  the  direct  supervision  of 


Barry  Faris,  associate  general 
manager  and  editor-in-chief. 
Kingsbury  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  also  will  be  on  hand  at 
both  conventions. 

Edwin  C.  Stein,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  International  News 
Photos,  will  head  a  large  staff 
of  still  photographers  drawn 
from  its  nation-wide  bureau 
network,  and  the  INS-Telenews 
newsfilm  services  for  television 
will  have  on  hand  seven  camera 
crews  in  addition  to  a  small 
army  of  technicians. 

William  K.  Hutchinson,  vet¬ 
eran  Washington  bureau  chief, 
and  Arthur  F.  Hermann,  Wa.sh- 
ington  bureau  executive  editor, 
will  lead  a  delegation  of  INS 
writers  from  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal.  These  will  include  Ruth 
Montgomery,  feature  writer 
and  columnist,  Robert  G.  Nixon, 
James  Lee,  William  Theis,  Al¬ 
vin  Spivak,  William  Um.stead, 
J.  Harley  Murray,  Thomas  J. 
Foley,  and  others. 

Bob  Considine,  INS  feature 
writer  and  columnist,  will  write 
the  major  lead  story  daily  for 
morning  papers,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  “On  the  Line”  col¬ 
umn,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
interesting  sidelights  on  the 
convention  proceedings. 

James  Lee,  one  of  the  top 
writers  in  the  INS  Washington 
bureau,  will  write  the  lead 
story  for  afternoon  papers. 

The  New  York  contingent 
assigned  to  the  conventions  will 
include  James  L.  Kilgallen, 
Phyllis  Battelle,  Jack  Lotto, 
and  humorist  Arthur  “Bugs” 
Baer. 

In  addition,  Milton  Kaplan, 
feature  editor,  will  be  on  hand 
to  supervise  feature  copy,  and 
Kenneth  Donoghue,  associate 
cable  editor  from  New  York, 
will  direct  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  for  foreign  clients. 

Regional  Writers 
INS  also  will  call  in  for  con¬ 
vention  duty  its  top  political 
writers  from  various  regional 
bureaus.  These  will  include 
Robert  Denley,  Southern  divi¬ 
sion  manager  from  Atlanta; 
John  Paget  from  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  William  F.  Carter  from 
.Austin,  Tex.;  E.  J.  Cadou  from 
Indianapolis;  James  Galloway 
from  Springfield,  Ill.;  Fred 
Rupp  from  Sacramento;  Robert 
Vincent  from  Columbu.s,  Ohio; 
and  Charles  Denton  from  Los 
Angeles. 

In  Chicago,  Gene  Rogu.ski, 
Central  division  manager,  and 
Gene  Schroeder,  bureau  chief, 
will  join  in  the  overall  coverage 
program,  while  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  John  D.  Hanley,  Pacific 
Coast  division  manager,  will 
perform  a  like  function. 

As  extra  wire  features,  INS 


is  completing  negotiations  with 
several  top-name  American 
writers,  whose  names  will  be 
announced  later,  to  record  their 
daily  impressions  of  the  con 
ventions. 

Tom  R.  Brislin,  .superintend 
ent  of  domestic  bureaus,  who 
arranged  the  INS  convention 
setups,  will  be  on  hand  with 
Frank  Rotella,  director  of 
communications  in  New  York. 

A  contingent  of  printer  opera 
tors  assigned  from  the  New 
York,  Washington  and  other 
bureaus  will  supplement  opera 
tional  staffs  regularly  on  duty- 
in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 

In  addition  to  its  working 
areas  on  the  platform,  INS  will 
maintain  workrooms  in  the 
convention  hall  and  at  local 
hotels,  all  of  which  will  be 
linked  by  special  telephone  and 
printer  circuits. 

INS  newsmen  again  will  use 
“walkie  -  talkies”  in  covering 
various  phases  of  the  conven 
tion  sessions.  They  likewise 
will  use  a  new-  product  of  the 
Dictaphone  Corporation  called 
the  “Dictet”  recorder  which 
can  record  for  a  full  hour  on 
magazine  loaded  magnetic  tape  I 
and  can  l)e  played  back  im 
mediately. 

The  newsphoto  division  of 
INS,  International  News 
Photos,  has  arranged  for  ex 
tensive  processing  facilities  at 
both  conventions.  Edwin  C. 
Stein,  INP  executive  director, 
will  be  in  charge,  assisted  by 
Syd  Bandes,  news  editor  from 
New  York. 

INP’s  technical  facilities  will 
be  supervised  by  Dewey  Frez 
zolini,  chief  engineer.  INP 
cameramen  assigned  to  the 
Democratic  convention  to  sup 
plement  the  Chicago  staff 
headed  by  Peter  Harris,  bureau 
manager,  include  Maurice 
Johnson,  Washington  bureau 
manager,  Frank  Jurkoski,  INP 
photographer,  Jo.seph  Migon. 
Miami  bureau  manager,  as  well 
as  Arthur  Sasse  and  others 
from  New  York. 

At  the  GOP  convention,  these 
INP  staffers  will  be  joined  by 
Dave  Cicero,  INP’s  Los  An 
geles  feature  photographer,  as 
well  as  the  staffs  headed  by 
Paige  Abbott,  San  Francisco 
bureau  manager,  and  C.  J- 
Nichols,  Los  Angeles  bureau 
manager. 

INP  photographers  at  both 
conventions  will  again  use  two^ 
way  portable  radios  to  facili 
tate  communication  with  the 
INP  workrooms  and  fixed 
positions  in  the  convention  hall- 
In  addition,  a  number  of 
Hearst  newspapers  are  assign 
ing  staff  photographers  to  aug 
ment  INP  coverage. 
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Clarence  Froome 

Or  how  to  reduce  your  tax  bill 


There  used  to  be  a  saying  back  in  1921 
when  I  joined  Union  Oil.  It  was  ‘The 
less  government,  the  better,’  We  be¬ 
lieved  it,  too. 

“Today  it’s  the  other  way  ’round. 
People  seem  to  think  that  more  and  more 
government  can  solve  more  and  more  of 
their  problems. 

“They  look  to  government  for  pensions, 
for  unemployment  insurance,  for  federal 


*'the  more  government  does  for  you,  the  .more  it  costs  you. 


housing,  for  medical  aid — for  all  kinds 
of  securities  we  used  to  dejiend  on  our¬ 
selves  for. 

“Now  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  taxes 
that  pay  for  defense,  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties.  But  we’re  kidding  ourselves  if  we 
think  Uncle  Sam  is  a  rich  relative  with 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cash  we  can 
tap  whenever  we  need  it. 

“Fact  is,  government  is  more  of  a  poor 
relation.  It  produces  nothing.  It  pays  no 
taxes.  Anything  you  or  anyone  else  gets 
from  it  first  has  to  be  taken  away  from 
you  and  somelxxly  else. 

“.S<j,  obviously,  the  more  you  let  the 
government  do  for  you,  the  more  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  you.” 


In  1921  when  Clarence  Froome  started 
with  Union  Oil  as  a  machinist,  1  jierson 
in  15  worked  for  the  government.  Today 
(Clarence  Froome  is  now  a  Division 
Superintendent)  1  person  in  8  is  on  gov¬ 
ernment  payroll.  And  Uncle  Sam  takes 
1 1  times  more  money  from  you  as  taxes 
than  he  did  in  1921. 

Admittedly,  there’s  a  bigger  job  to  be 
done  today.  But  the  danger  of  a  con¬ 


»» 

stantly  enlarging  government  goes  far 
deeper  than  its  cost  to  the  citizen. 

Because  each  time  you  let  the  govern¬ 
ment  do  a  job  you  should  and  can  do 
better,  you  give  up  a  part  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  freedom. 

VOUR  COMME.NTS  ARE  INVITED.  Write: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 

manufacturers  of  royal  triton,  the  amazing  purple  motor  oil 
editor  8c  publisher  for  July  14,  1956 
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Party  Labels 

'Independent'  Doesn  t 
Mean  Paper’s  Neutral 

Hy  S.  S.  Talbert,  Ph.D. 

(hairman.  Dept,  of  Journalism,  Univ.  of  Mississippi 


University,  Mis.s. 

The  political  party  label  of 
a  daily  newspaper  still  has  a 
definite  bearing  on  a  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  treatment  of 
local  politics,  a  graduate  re- 
seai'ch  study  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  State  Univerity  of 
Iowa  has  revealed. 

-Most  papers  bearing  a  tradi¬ 
tional  party  label  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  support  local  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  listed  party,  the 
study  disclosed.  However,  edi¬ 
tors  of  such  papers  do  not  feel 
that  party  loyalty  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  violates  faimess  in  the 
conduct  of  a  local  monopoly 
newspaper  as  long  as  news,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  forum  columns 
are  open  to  the  opposition. 

The  University  of  Iowa  study 
is  based  on  a  survey  of  a  na¬ 
tional  cross  -  section  of  daily 
newspapers  which  have  no  local 
competition.  Editors  of  214 
“monodaily”  newspapers  were 
questioned.  The  sample  studied 
was  stratified  as  to  locality  and 
circulation  size.  Individual  news¬ 
papers  were  chosen  at  random 
within  stratifications. 

Party  Ivoyalfy 

Ninety-two  of  the  respondent 
editors  listed  their  newspapers 
as  Independent;  24  as  Independ¬ 
ent-Democrat;  49  as  Independ¬ 
ent-Republican;  14  as  Demo¬ 
crat;  and  35  as  Republican. 

Newspapers  classified  as  Re¬ 
publican  showed  the  strongest 
inclination  tow’ard  party  loyalty. 
Forty-three  per  cent  of  the 
Republican  editors  reported  that 
they  usually  .support  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  their  party  on  the  local 
level.  Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the 
editors  of  Democrat  papers  gave 
a  similar  reply. 

Newspapers  which  use  the 
term  “Independent”  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  party  label  show 
less  of  a  tendency  toward  party' 
loyalty.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of 
the  Independent-Republican  edi¬ 
tors  and  29  per  cent  of  the 
Independent  -  Democrat  editors 
indicated  that  they  usually  sun- 
port  local  candidates  of  their 
preferred  parties. 

The  use  of  the  Independent 
designation  does  not  mean  that 
Independent  newspapers  have 
relegated  themselves  to  a  neu¬ 


tral  position  in  local  politics. 
Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  Independent  monodailies 
indicated  that  they  usually  sup¬ 
port  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  best  qualified  candidates. 
Whereas,  again  illustrating  the 
significance  of  party  association, 
only  four  per  cent  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  editors  indicated  that 
they  usually  support  the  best 
qualified  candidates  I'egardless 
of  party. 

Approaching  the  same  idea 
negatively,  only  eleven  per  cent 
of  all  of  the  respondents  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  try  to  steer 
clear  of  local  politics  in  editor¬ 
ials.  Responses  revealed  that 
party  and  Independent  papers 
are  likely  to  choose  candidates 
to  support  even  though  they  feel 
that  all  candidates  are  equally 
qualified. 

Approximately  7.")  per  cent  of 
the  Independent  papers  and  85 
per  cent  of  the  party  papers 
would  choose  candidates  to  sup¬ 
port  when  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  qualifications  could  be 
detected. 

Favor  Least  Incompetent 

In  the  event  all  candidates  in 
a  political  campaign  appear  to 
be  incompetent,  what  should  a 
newspaper  do? 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondent  editors  reported  that 
they  would  support  the  least 
incompetent  candidate.  Inde¬ 
pendent  editors  showed  the 
greate.st  willingness  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  campaign  when  all 
candidates  appear  to  be  un¬ 
qualified. 

One  e<iitor  rationalized  his  po¬ 
sition  for  giving  support  to  the 
least  incompetent  with  a  ques¬ 
tion:  “The  voters  are  expected 
to  vote,  aren’t  they?” 

The  study  disclosed  that  the 
smaller  a  paper  is  the  less  likely 
it  is  to  take  sides  in  a  local 
political  campaign.  Concerning 
this  tendency  the  editor  of  one 
7,000  circulation  daily  said:  “We 
take  vigorous  stands  on  local 
issues  but  do  not  endorse  or  op¬ 
pose  candidates  for  city  and 
county  offices  because  it  does 
no  good  and  just  leads  them  to 
‘run  for  editor,’  campaigning 
against  the  paper  instead  of  on 
the  issues.” 


small  minority  of  editors 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  unfair  for  them  to  take 
part  in  local  political  campaigns 
in  their  one-newspaper  com- 
niunitie.s.  “We  try  to  run  a 
newspaper,  not  a  political  or¬ 
gan,”  was  a  view  occasionally 
expressed. 

.Shouldn't  .Sit  On  Fence 

In  contrast,  the  following  rep- 
re.sents  the  majority  view: 

“Every  person  who  enters  the 
voting  booth  must  decide  for 
whom  to  vote.  An  editor 
shouldn’t  sit  on  the  fence.  He 
has  no  moral  right  to  evade 
responsibility  for  intelligent 
leadership  .  .  .” 

The  willingness  of  editors  to 
take  sides  in  local  politics  is 
bolstered  by  an  almost  unani¬ 
mous  belief  among  editors  that 
all  parties  in  a  local  contro¬ 
versy  get  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
in  their  newspapers. 

The  editors  feel  that  the  op¬ 
position  is  adequatelv  repre¬ 
sented  in  news  stories,  letters  to 
the  editor,  advertising,  and  com¬ 
ments  solicited  by  the  news¬ 
paper  itself.  There  is  virtually 
no  restriction  on  political  adver¬ 
tising  in  any  of  the  mo"odailies 
questioned.  Only  one  of  the  214 
editors  questioned  indicated  that 
he  would  knowingly  select  let¬ 
ters  to  favor  his  side  in  a  local 
campaign.  Forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  editors  reported  that  they 
print  all  letters  received  related 
to  a  local  political  conte.st. 

Paradoxically,  partv-associa^ed 
papers  evidenced  a  more  liberal 
policy  on  handling  letters  to 
the  editor  than  Independent  pa¬ 
pers.  Or,  as  several  editors  ex¬ 
plained,  the  partv  paper  onerat- 
ing  is  a  monopoly  local  situation 
hns  to  be  especially  careful  to 
give  the  opposition  a  hearing. 

Regardless  of  party  prefer¬ 
ence,  the  editors  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  responsibilitv 
of  presenting  all  sides  o'"  a  local 
political  issue  rests  with  the 
local  newspaper.  None  of  the 
editors  would  credit  any  other 
local  medium  with  the  ability 
to  do  the  job. 

.■Mthough  the  studv  did  not 
specifically  deal  with  nartv 
loyalty  on  the  national  level, 
comments  of  editors  suggest 
that  support  is  given  to  national 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  party 
much  more  readilv  than  to  local 
candidates.  Editors  base  their 
more  aggressive  partv  lova'‘v 
to  national  candidates  on  the 
belief  that  the  local  newspaper 
does  not  retain  a  mononolv  in¬ 
fluence  among  its  readers  on  the 
national  level.  -Some  editors  also 
note  that  national  candidates 
represent  basic  party  principles 
which  are  not  often  reflected  in 
local  politics. 


ISetcs  of  Telephone 
Invention  Coming  Up 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  .4ir  Force  may  be  su¬ 
personic  but  Public  Rel». 
tions  is  a  bit  slower. 

“That’s  the  conclusion  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  which 
received  a  telegram  June  19 
announcing  award  of  a  J1.8 
million  B-36  contract  to  the 
local  Convair  plant. 

Checking  with  the  plant, 
the  Press  was  told  the  work 
began  last  November  and 
was  finished  June  14 — five 
days  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  contract  had 
been  issued. 

The  telegi-am  was  from 
the  .A.ir  Materiel  Command, 
Wright-Patterson  .Air  Force 
Rase,  Ohio. 

$560  in  SDX  Prizes 
Shared  by  Newsmen 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Seven  newsmen  divided  i 
$560  jackpot  as  local  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  announced  winners 
in  its  10th  annual  newspaper 
contest. 

Fort  Worth  Press  staffen 
won  eight  of  the  awards  for 
outstanding  work  in  1955.  The 
winners: 

News  Story— Carl  F  reund. 
Press,  first;  Mack  H.  Williams, 
Press,  second. 

Feature  Story — C.  L.  Doufr 
las,  Pre.ss,  first;  Mack  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Press,  second. 

Editorial  —  C.  I..  Douglas, 
Press,  first;  W.  L.  Redus,  Star 
Telegram,  second. 

Sports  Story  —  Dan  .lenkins. 
Press,  first  and  second. 

News  Picture  —  A1  Panzara. 
Star  Telegram,  first;  Norman 
McMasters.  Press,  second. 

• 

ONP.\  Elects  Frey: 

Bend  Biillelin  Cited 

Bend,  Ore. 

At  the  close  of  the  69th  an 
nual  meeting  of  Oregon  News 
paper  Publi.shers  Association, 
the  members  elected  M.  J.  Frey, 
publi.sher  of  the  Oregonian,  a' 
president. 

C.  L.  McKinley,  publisher 
of  the  Junction  City  Times,  i? 
new  vicepresident  and  Philip  N- 
Bladine  of  the  MeMinnvUh 
Daily  Sews  Register  is  treas 
urer.  Carl  C.  Webb  remains  as 
.secretai'y  manager. 

The  Amos  Voorhles  award 
for  outstanding  accomplishment 
went  to  Phil  Brogan,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bend  Bulletis. 
who  is  widely  known  for  hi- 
writing  on  geology  and  astro 
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Typical  ad  pagas  from 


tha  Information  and 


Promotion  Nawa  laauad 


twica  yaarly  by  tha 
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Association. 
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Ads  and  promotion  ideas  for  dairy  food  advertisers 


Shown  above  are  pages  from  the  current 
Information  and  Promotion  News  offered 
to  newspapers  and  dairy  food  advertisers 
by  the  American  Dairy  Association. 

Ad  mats  are  available  for  fluid  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  ice  cream,  cottage  cheese— the  whole 
range  of  dairy  products  ^«atured  by  your 
local  dairy  companies.  Over  75  ads  are 
offered  in  this  issue,  and  they  are  sized 


(from  3  to  40  column  inches)  to  fit  the  pro¬ 
motion  plans  of  large  and  small  advertisers. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  report 
added  year  around  lineage  using  the  dairy 
product  campaigns  offered  by  the  American 
Dairy  Association.  Write  today  for  your 
copy  of  the  Information  and  Promotion 
News.  Then  send  in  your  mat  requests  and 
start  building  your  dairy  food  lineage. 


You  novor  outgrow 
your  nood  for  food* 
mad*  from  mllK. 


Selling  more  dairy  foods  to  more  Americans 

AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
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SYNDICATKS 

Herald  Trib  Takes  Over 
^Review  ’  Operation 

By  James  L.  Collings 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
reported  this  week  that  its  syn¬ 
dicate  operation  from  now  on 
will  serve  as  exclusive  global 
syndication  agent  for  The  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  and  the  Saturday 
Review  Syndicate. 

“This  means,”  said  a  syndi¬ 
cate  spokesman,  “that  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  will  make  possible 
wider  distribution  of  the  many 
fine  writers  and  features  de¬ 
veloped  by  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  to  newspapers  here  and 
abroad.” 

The  Herald  Trib  Syndicate 
has  already  handled  two  items 
out  of  SR:  “Music  in  Europe,” 
an  illustrated,  eight-article  job 
on  Europe’s  festivals  and  music 
highlights  by  Irving  Kolodin, 
music  editor  of  the  Review,  and 
“Travel  with  Me,”  a  travel  col¬ 
umn  by  the  Review’s  travel  edi¬ 
tor,  Horace  Sutton. 

Governors  Reports 

Gov.  George  M.  Leader, 

Pennsylvania’s  Democratic  chief 
executive,  has  agreed  to  write 
a  series  for  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  on  his  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  Most  of  the  copy 
will  deal  with  Israel.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  made  the  trip  as  a  guest 
of  the  State  of  Israel  Bond 
Corp. 


Outdoors  now  open ... 

In  summer,  sports  rise  with  the  thermometer— 
ball  parks  outdraw  beaches,  golf  courses  are 
S.R.O.,  enthusiasts  race  to  race  tracks,  tennis 
courts  bulge,  fishermen  pack  like  sardines . . . 
and  fervent  fans  follow  their  favorites  in 

All  in  Sport 

by  Chet  Adams . . .  the  all-year  all-sports  gag  panel  that  keeps  up 
with  the  calendar,  never  lets  its  followers  down!  A  side-splitter  six 
days  a  w'eek,  this  sports  page  brightener  beats  a  season’s  pass... 
is  available  in  one  column  or  two . . .  has  proven  popularity  with 
both  sexes  and  all  ages . . .  helps  to  keep  circulation  hitting  on  high ! 
F or  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 

Chicago  Tribune^JVeu?  ITorklVetcs 

Wm»^  Xrtrm  BmHMntt,  Xrwf  York 
9gna§Cateo  mnCm  Trtbunr  roM-er,  VMrmuo 


Convention  Reporters 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
says  that  Thomas  L.  Stokes, 
Doris  Fleeson,  Frederick  C. 
Othman,  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Inez  Robb  and  possibly  Faye 
Emerson,  will  cover  both  polit¬ 
ical  conventions. 

Laugh  Siritch 

King  Features  Syndicate  will 
have  for  Aug.  6  release  15  in¬ 
stalments,  in  the  form  of  two- 
column  panels  with  .short  text, 
of  the  new  book  that  kids  the 
do-it-yourself  clan. 

The  book  is  “A  Saw  Screams 
at  Midnight,”  by  G.  A.  Mills. 

“To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
approach,”  says  King,  “here  are 
a  few  of  the  chapter  instalment 
titles:  ‘Separate  Bird  Baths  to 
Prevent  Mixed  Bathing’;  ‘How 
to  Cut  Down  on  Your  Hammer 
Strokes,’  and  ‘A  Tea  Kettle 
That  Whistles  Dixie.’ 

Convention  Caricaturist 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  has  available 
for  convention  coverage  a  set  of 
100  caricatures  of  top  political 
leaders  by  Julius  Kroll.  The 
artist  started  his  career  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1925  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1938.  His  most 
recent  work  was  in  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 


Hoods’  Names 
Used;  Parents 
Spotlighted 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Richard  H.  Amberg  told  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  this  week  how 
he  has  changed  the  publicity 
policy  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  since  becoming 
publisher. 

“We  no  longer  withold  from 
publication  the  names  of  juve¬ 
niles  involved  in  atrocious 
cases,”  he  stated  at  a  hearing. 
“We  believe  that  if  a  person  is 
old  enough  to  attack  and  rape 
a  14-year-old  girl,  for  example, 
he  is  old  enough  to  get  his 
name  in  the  paper. 

“We  are  also  griving  publicity 
to  the  parents  of  youthful  of¬ 
fenders  involved  in  such  crimes. 
We  give  specific  addresses, 
rather  than  block  addresses.  In 
one  of  the  more  recent  cases 
where  seven  hoodlums  attacked 
and  raped  a  13-year-old  girl, 
we  published  the  background, 
home  conditions  and  earning 
powers  of  the  parents. 

“We  think  the  parents  are,  in 
a  considerable  measure,  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  acts  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  should  share  in  the 
public  opprobrium  .  .  . 

“I  recognize  that  there  is  not 
universal  agreement,  even 
among  editors  and  publishers, 
on  the  question  of  whether  pub¬ 
licity  is  a  deterrent  to  juve¬ 
nile  crime.  Many  social  reform¬ 
ers,  and  all  defense  attorneys, 
violently  oppose  such  a  course. 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  fear 
of  publicity  is  a  deterrent  to 
crime  and  that  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  youthful  offenders, 
who  are  actually  adults  in  all 
but  the  legal  sense,  should  be 
tried  as  adults.” 

*  *  • 

Judges  Hit  New  Law 

County  judges  of  Western 
New  York  condemned  secrecy 
provisions  of  the  Youth  Court 
Act  and  called  for  amendments 
before  it  becomes  law  Feb.  1, 
1957. 

“This  whole  act  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  more  vicious  crimes”. 
Judge  Jacob  A.  Latona  declared 
at  a  conference  July  6  in  Buf¬ 
falo.  The  conference  praised  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  which, 
under  editorship  of  A.  H.  Kirch- 
hofer,  recently  concluded  a 
series  of  stories  disclosing  im¬ 
practical  aspects  of  the  law. 
1  (E&P,  June  30,  page  15.) 

“If  a  young  person  feels  he 
\  can  get  youthful-offender  treat¬ 


ment  and  no  bad  publicity,  it  B 
will  induce  him  to  more  crime". 
Judge  Latona  continued.  “Thii 
act  was  designed  for  New  York 
City.  They  may  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  yellow  joumalism 
— we  haven’t.  I  think  it  should 
be  up  to  the  judge  to  use  his 
discretion  on  which  cases  can  be 
covered  by  the  press  and  which 
cannot.” 

The  judges  approved  six  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  changes  in 
the  act. 

‘Things  Get  Around’ 


Judge  John  S.  Conable,  of 
Wyoming  County,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  said  that  in  small  com¬ 
munities  “things  get  around” 
no  matter  how  confidential 
court  records  arc  kept. 

Benjamin  H.  Carroll,  editor 
and  general  manager.  White 
Plains  Reporter-Dispatch  is 
presiding  over  a  discussion  of 
the  Youth  Act  at  the  Aug.  7 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  Potsdam.  He  has  appealed 
to  Attorney  General  Jacob 
Javits  for  an  official  opinion 
as  to  official  withholding  of 
information  in  juvenile  crime 
cases. 

Commenting  on  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  soothing  state¬ 
ments  offered  the  press  by 
sponsors  of  the  act”,  T.  R. 
Sunde,  special  features  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  Newt 
and  president  of  the  editors’ 
society,  said: 

“Very  well,  then.  Why  not 
continue  to  leave  .such  objective 
decisions  in  the  18-21  age 
bracket  to  the  good  sense  and 
responsibility  of  the  press?” 
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Dr.  Williams  Going 
To  Memphis  Slate 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Dr.  Herbert  Lee  Williams,  an 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  become  head  of  the  new 
department  of  journalism  at 
Memphis  State  College  in 
September. 

A  native  of  Alabama,  Dr. 
Williams  formerly  managed  a 
daily  newspaper  in  Kentucky 
and  was  later  manager  of  the 
New  England  Weekly  Press 
Association.  His  journalistic 
experience  also  includes  ghost¬ 
writing  the  memoirs  of  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman 
during  1954.  He  is  co-author  of 
“Newspaper  Organization  and 
Management.” 

In  connection  with  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  at  Memphii 
State,  Dr.  Williams  will  hold  » 
regular  editorial  position  witl 
the  Commercial  Appeal. 
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Mia  mi  News 


Gilbert’s  "What  Young  People 
Think”  Opens  New  Fields! 

This  illustrated  weekly  survey  by  Eugene  Gilbert,  chief 
of  the  famed  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Organization,  pro¬ 
vides  newspapers,  for  the  first  time,  with  authoritative, 
readable  information  on  what  the  nation’s  pre-voter  group 
is  thinking  and  talking  about. 

It’s  a  new  service,  starting  in  afternoon  papers  of 
Aug.  2,  with  high  readership  potential  for  the  youngsters 
on  whom  tomorrow’s  circulation  depends — and  for  their 
parents  too. 

You  will  like  the  way  it  fits  any  news  hole — or  lends 
itself  to  smash  display. 

Ask  your  AP  bureau  chief  about  it. 


iiit 

Tilling 

People! 

Think 


Distributed  by 


JP 


Newsfeatures 


50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


•»  wo!  mail  booklet? 

wa$  mailed  recenfly  to  all  mem 

ber  paper,.  If  you  haven't 

one,  a.k  yo„,  AP  bureau  chief  fo? 

“copy  or  write  APNewcfeatmlr 


Zach  Group 
Fails  in  Move 
To  Buy  Stock 

Topeka,  Kas. 

A  petition  which  would  have 
allowed  25,000  shares  of  Capper 
Publications,  Inc.  stock  to  be 
sold  to  a  group  of  Capper  ex¬ 
ecutives  was  denied  in  probate 
court  July  10. 

Philip  Zach,  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions  president  and  head  of  the 
group  of  executives  filing  the 
petition  said  the  decision  will  be 
appealed. 

The  25,000  shares  are  those 
set  aside  for  the  Capper  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Crippled  Children  in 
lieu  of  the  $250,000  dollars 


which  wa.s  a  bequest  of  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Capper.  This 
was  done  March  2,  1953  when 
the  Capper  Estate  executor,  the 
late  Henry  S.  Blake,  petitioned 
the  court  to  allow  the  stock 
transfer  instead  of  the  cash. 

The  late  Senator’s  will  stipu¬ 
lated  that  it  could  be  done  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  executor,  the 
stock  could  not  be  sold  without 
falling  into  the  hands  of  “some¬ 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  publish¬ 
ing  business.” 

Mr.  Zach  stated:  “I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  com¬ 
menced  these  proceedings  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.  should  be  vested  in  persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operation.  It  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  any  other  arrangement 
would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Senator  Capper.  We  intend 


to  continue  our  fight  for  what 
we  conceived  to  be  right.” 

The  probate  judge  also  ap¬ 
proved  an  accounting  of  the 
Capper  Estate  as  handled  by 
the  late  Mr.  Blake.  Also  ap¬ 
proved  was  a  petition  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Topeka  to  as¬ 
sign  shares  of  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions  stock  to  employes  left  be¬ 
quests  by  Senator  Capper.  The 
bank  succeeded  the  late  Mr. 
Blake  as  executor  of  the  Capper 
Estate.  The  shares  now  are  held 
in  escrow  by  the  Kansas  Corpo¬ 
ration  Commission. 

• 

55  for  Parade 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette  will  start  distribution 
of  Parade  Aug.  12.  This  brings 
Parade’s  circulation  to  7,171,- 
735  and  the  number  of  distrib¬ 
uting  newspapers  to  55. 


SaysHumanity 
Of  Russians 
Is  Slighted 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Harlan  Miller,  Des  Moinet 
Register  columnist  who  recently 
returned  from  a  15-day  tour  of 
Russia,  brought  back  the  im 
pression  that  the  “alleged  mon 
strous  bloodthirstiness  (of  the 
Russians)  has  been  va.stly  over 
played.” 

Mr.  Miller  reported  his  “obser 
vations,  opinions  and  hunches' 
to  an  audience  of  120  Des 
Moines  area  Journalists  and 
their  wives  at  a  “Harlan  Miller 
Meets  the  Press”  dinner  July  a, 
sponsored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

He  was  questioned  by  the 
audience  and  a  panel  made  op 
of  Lauren  Soth,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  De; 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune; 
Robert  H.  Spiegel,  Tribune  staff 
writer;  and  others. 

“I  think  the  common  human 
ity  of  the  Russian  people  and 
their  leaders  has  been  slighted, 
while  their  alleged  monstrou; 
bloodthirstiness  and  hatred  of 
Americans  has  been  vastly  over 
played,”  Mr.  Miller  said. 

“For  many  hours  at  two  im 
portant  official  functions,  I 
watched  and  met  and  shook 
the  hands  of  and  studied  tht 
faces  of  Bulganin,  Khrushchev. 
Mikoyan,  Voroshilov,  Zhukov, 
Kaganovitch,  Molotov  and  Mi 
lenkov. 

“I  don’t  think  these  me: 
face  to  face  would  frighten  the 
average  American  any  more 
than  the  faces  of  our  cabine: 
would  frighten  the  average  Ru; 
sian. 

“I  think  the  Russians  do  r. 
want  war  and  do  not  intenc 
war.  I  think  they  fear  Araer: 
ca  more  than  we  fear  Russia 

Mr.  Miller  remarked  that 
cherished  most  the  memory 
“crashing”  the  gate  of  : 
Kremlin  without  a  ticket 
pointing  to  his  chest  and  ichr 
fying  himself  as  “.Amerikans* 
Kapitalisti.” 

This  password,  he  said,  (ir 
smiles  from  Russians  whe  > 
he  went. 

• 

i^liisioal  Saliilo 

Cleveu: 

The  United  States  Mar 
Band  plans  a  concert  here  a: 
one  of  the  featured  works  " 
be  “The  Cleveland  1’:' 
March,”  named  after 
Scripps-Howard  newspapc 
j  The  number  was  written 
Henry  (Hot  Lips)  Levine 
Cleveland. 


TESTING  GROUND...  PROVING  GROUND... 

SPRINGFIELD 


CAPITAL  OF  ILLINOIS 


TO  TEST  YOUR  PRODUCT  .  .  . 

TO  PROVE  YOUR  PRODUCT... 

Turn  to  Springfield  —  a  fresh,  vital,  growing  market. 

The  11-county  Springfield  market  is  rich  .  .  .  it’s  receptive  .  .  . 
it’s  diversified  with  agriculture,  industry.  State  and  Federal 
payrolls  .  .  .  it’s  ripe  for  testing. 

We  supply  merchandising  help,  too! 

Dominate  this  great  market  with  the 


Jlltiiuis  ^Journal  au^  Ixciytstcr 


E  WSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois  - 
Northern  Illinois  -  Greater  Los  Angeles  -  and  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia  .  . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the 
COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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waging  war  on 

paperwork  in  New  England 


Way  Imck,  when  the  itulu^trial  revolution  started 
.  .  .  a  corollary  hreeze  swept  from  the  North  and 
brought  to  our  ears  the  shutfle  of  voluminous  paper 
work.  Ever  since,  business  has  been  battling  mount¬ 
ing  piles  of  it.  But  these  doughty  \  ankees  are 
fighting  hard  to  stem  the  tide  .  .  . 

Always  a  big  wheel  in  the  production  of  such 
mechanical  wonders  as  postage  meters,  dictaphones, 
typewriters,  and  addressing  machines  .  .  .  New 
England  industry  is  avalanching  in  the  field  of 
electronics  for  commerce.  Right  now,  they’re  front¬ 
running  the  nation  in  the  development  of  these 
magic  boxes  that  figure  bills,  keep  track  of  sales 
and  stocks,  and  remember  all  sorts  of  business 
details. 

Here  was  born  the  fabulous  Remington-Rand  “Uni- 
vac”  .  .  .  Underwood’s  “Elecom”  .  .  .  Farrington 
Manufacturing’s  “Scanriex”  ...  a  whole  gaggle  of 
gadgets  and  time-saving  boons  to  bookkeepers  and 
husinessmen.  Here  you’ll  find  big  names  like  .  .  . 
Datamatic.  Raytheon,  Electronics  Corp.  of  America 
.  .  ,  Minneapolis-floneywell,  IBM,  Boston’s  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Electronics  ...  all  the  trail-blazers  in  the 
thinking  machine  business  dedicated  to  reducing 
paper  work. 

Verily,  you  have  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  get  the  drop  on  these  inventive  Yankee-doodlers. 
But  what  we’ve  cited  is  just  a  smidgeon  of  the 
swift-moving  progress  of  their  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  Per  capita,  this  sextet  of  States  out-manufac¬ 
tures.  earns,  saves,  and  spends  more  than  any  other 
U.S.  region.  ’Nuff  said!  Come  see,  come  sell  New 
England  .  .  .  with  these  NE  newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Banior  Daily  Newt  (M).  (E),  Waltham  Newt  Tribune  (E),  Wor-  CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Sentinel  (E). 

VERMONT — Barre  Timet  (E).  Bennini-  cetter  Teleiram  and  Evening  Gazette  Bridgeport  Pott  (S).  Bridgeport  Pott- 

ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Prett  (M&E),  Woreetter  Sunday  Telegram  (S).  Telegram  (M&E),  Brittol  Prett  (E). 

(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  Newt-Timet  (E),  Hartford 

MASSACHUSETTS— Botton  Globe  (M&E).  Patriot  (E).  Manchester  Union  Leader  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 

Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  &  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M.  Hartford  Timet  (E).  Meriden  Record- 

Times  (E).  Fall  River  Herald  Newt  (E),  E&S).  Journal  (M&E).  New  Britain  Herald  (E). 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  RHODE  ISLAND  —  West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  Register  (E&S).  Norwich 

(E).  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E).  Torrington 

Eagle-Tribune  (M&E).  Lynn  Item  (E).  Bulletin  (E).  Providence  Journal  (M).  Register  (E).  Waterbury  Rwublican  & 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S).  Woonsocket  Call  American  (M&E).  Waterbury  Republican 

Berkshire  Eagle  (E).  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (M&S). 
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E&P-ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

Period  Ending  March  31,  1955  Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 

(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 

FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLK 


Journal  .  62,476  61. 662 

Times  Union  .  1H8,844  .  150,437  141,486  152,216 

MIAMI 

Herald  .  255,057  300,922  269,781  316,990 

News  .  135,488  114,613  .  .  142,228  116,509 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

Independent  .  31,914  32.932 

Times  .  74,939  .  78,467  83,707  _  87,554 

TAMPA 

Times  42,184  43,370 

Tribune  .  126.8V.O  _  140.723  128,812  144,818 

r.EORGIA 

ATLANTA 

Crrnstitution  ......  182,858  190,192  .... 

Journal  .  253,545  259,143  _ 

Journal  and 

Constitution  ...  ...  .  .  492,738  ....  ....  506.205 

COLUMBUS 

Enquirer  .  23,825  23,837 

Ledger  .  29,133  28,757 

Ledger-Enquirer  . .  ...  . .  47,244  .  .  47,627 

SAVANNAH 

News  .  .50,707  58,967  .52,084  62,078 

Press  .  23,853  .  23,427 

IDAHO 

IDAHO  FALLS 

Post  Register  4..591  11,407  16,013  4,.390  11,657  15,994 

ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 

American  524,656  769,679  524.823  706,407 

News  .  591,341  ....  603,670 

Sun-Times 

(All  Day)  .  ‘SSe.SSS  587,630  *563.922  644.034 

Tribune  907.670  1,428,916  936,732  1,369,969 

•  Not  included  in  total. 

DECATUR 

Herald  .  36,945  36,795 

Review  31,073  31,007 

Herald  and  Review  ....  .  54,650  55,550 

PPXJRIA 

Journal  Star  .  .  34,785  67,274  89,720  34,951  66,986  91,863 

ROCKFORD 

Register-Republic  33,334  33,249 

Star  48,404  65,197  50,202  _  67,177 

WAUKEGAN 

News-Sun  . .  25,922  28,003  .  . . 

INDIANA 

FORT  WAYNE 

Journal  Gazette  62,017  62.787 

News  Sentinel  .  .  76,073  .  .  77,118 

Journal  Gazette  ....  ....  91,872  93,839 

GARY 

Post  Tribune  ...  52,695  61,151  *46,176 

'Sunday  issue  adried  Oclolrer  2,  1955. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

News  .  165,884  .  .  167,101 

Star  .  203,041  311.092  208,258  320,603 

Times  .  97,868  100,470  97,429  104,673 

SOUTH  BEND 

Tribune  ..  110.427  113,089  110,014  113,287 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star  .  28,167  28,492 

Tribune  .  ..  30.319  30,501 

Tribune-Star  .  ....  ....  46,849  46,982 

VINCENNES 

Sun  Commercial  ...  13,293  13,855  13, .548  14.119 

IOWA 

CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Gazette  60,7.58  61,144  61,795  62,672 

DES  MOINES 

Register  .  228,316  .536,316  226,735  525,147 

Tribune  142.037  .  .  138,009 

MASON  CITY 

Globe  Gazette  24,930  ...  26,294 

SIOUX  CITY 

Journal  59,177  63,6.58  58,547  62.949 

Journal  Tribune  22,118  ...  21,721 

KANSAS 

EMPORIA 

Gazette  8,688  .  8,890 

KANSAS  CITY 

Kansan  .  28.686  28,795  29,583  29,661 

TOPEKA 

Capital  .  63,665  65,372  64,304  66,089 

State  Journal  .  .  23,707  _  ...  23,471 

WICHITA 

Beacon  .  105,339  139,095  101,267  133,544 

Eagle  .  93,213  69.792  108,647  95,499  70,616  113,629 

KENTUCKY 

FRANKFORT 

State  Journal  ..  ...  6,608  6.830  ...  5,711  6,882 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1955 
(M)  (E)  (S) 


Period  Ending  March  31,  l9j( 


LEXINGTO.N 

Herald  . 

Leader  . 

Herald-Leader 
LOUISVILLE 
Courier  Journal  . . 

Times  . 

PADUCAH 

Sun-Democrat 


66,165 

313,261  215,847 


BATON  ROUGE 

Advocate  . 

State-Times 
NEW  ORLEANS 

Item  . 

Times  Picayune 

States  . 

Times  Picayune 
States 

SHREVEPORT 

Journal  . 

Times  . 


AUGUSTA 
Kennebec  Journal 
LEWISTON-AUBURN 

Sun  . 

Journal 
PORTLAND 
Press  Herald 
Express 
Telegram 


BALTIMORE 
American  .... 
News  Post  .... 
Sun 

CUMBERLAND 
News  .... 
Times  . 


ATTLEBORO 

Sun  . 

BOSTON 
Advertiser 
American  . 
Record 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 
Globe 

Herald  . 

Traveler  . 

Post  . 

LAWRENCE 

Elagle  . 

Tribune  . 

Sun  . 

NEW  BEDFORD 
Standard  Times 
WORCESTER 

Gazette  . 

Telegram  . 


DETROIT 

Free  Press 

News  . 

Times  . 

FLINT 

Journal 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Herald 

Press 

KALAMAZOO 

Gazette 

MUSKEGON 

Chronicle 

SAGINAW 

News 


AUSTIN 
Herald 
DULUTH 
News  Tribune 
Herald 

News  Tribune 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Star  . 

Tribune  . 

ST.  PAUL 
Dispatch 
Pioneer  Press 
WINONA 
News  . 


171,855 

176,653 

27,948 

27,724 

25,691 

LOUISIANA 

25,739 

32,276 

44,782 

27,868 

32,045 

i78',926 

107,003 

105,656 

105,648 

184,614 

107,184 

103,698 

286,447 

81,925 

52,141 

100,178 

85,138 

51,620 

MAINE 

12,817 

12,952 

31,207 

16,781 

31,304 

16,579 

47,689 

30,979 

48.977 

30,469 

JACKS 

CUrioB 

Sem 

57,4n  Oarioii 
jseki 
SU.dt  'Suts 

•E»i 


-5.411 1  Stir 


ncKS 

BersM 

U.m  PostH 


_  93,222 

.MARYLAND 


232,263 

327,831 

232.897 

328311 

185,968 

212,101 

319J60 

187,914 

213,891 

3223* 

11,827 

21,726 

29,834 

11,806 

21,877 

30,111 

MASSACHUSETTS 


10.103 

654,033 

10,494 

S44JII 

190,26i 

186.213 

..  393,485 

174,820 

384,183 

172,836 

124,166 

169,106 

381.095 

127.099 

162,333 

381.411 

128,014 

198,663 

256,407 

131,689 

198.580 

254JII 

264,020 

216,173 

248,432 

184.1N 

.  .  2,986 

35,474 

9,402 

3,144 

36,123 

9.ll« 

59,485 

51,324 

60,627 

51,14) 

103,077 

103,342 

.54,601 

105,558 

55,569 

KK.IN 

MICHICzAN 

433,274 

483.953 

445,735 

500,111 

456,189 

568,038 

459.160 

57»jn 

408,962 

537,878 

406,245 

.522.01 

89,393 

88,350 

93,707 

9241) 

47,529 

112,281 

72,057 

49,571 

114,970 

79.4S 

47,467 

47,963 

48,701 

49,41) 

43,549 

44.453 

48,289 

48,073 

50,429 

60.ni 

MINNESOTA 


12.668 

13,012 

.32,343 

72,332 

49,839 

31,567 

73.0) 

289.629 

626,2  i  4 

207,888 

290,442 

62S.HI 

120,464 

180,009 

92,186 

122.311 

189,01 

21,273 

21.463 

BILOXI-GULFPORT 
Herald  . 


MISSISSiriM 

25,267 
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51.1956 

(» 


57.471 

51>.4II 

25.ri 

47, m 

10«.M1 

-81, TO 

i03,:e 


92,iN 

328JU 

mM 

30,«K 


.381,01 

264JM 


184,711 


8,874 

51,10 


500.121 

571471 

522.01 

92411 

78,421 

48,411 

50.171 


73,M> 

•;2«.4» 

188.M4 


I,  195* 


E&P-ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 

Ptriod  Endinf  March  31,  1955  Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 
(M)  (E)  (S) 


jlCISON 

Ledger 

N'e**  -  , . 

flgrion  Ledger- 
Jiekaon  News 
Sttt*  Times  . . 


XERIDIAN 

Star 

mcksburg 

Heisld  . 

Fuat  , 

Post  Herald  .. 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1955 

Period  Ending  March  31,  1956 

(M)  (E)  (S) 

<M)  (E)  (S) 

44,759  . 

44,610 

38,813 

37,478 

. . ! !  78,680 

76.408 

ary  1965. 

26,123  26,686 

20,768  20.645 

20.804  20.749 

3,096 

3,101 

9,065 

9,361 

_  _  8,994 

_  9.196 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU 
Southeast 

Hiisourian  . 

USSAS  CITY 


MIS.SOURI 


Tinea  . 

jT.  JOSEPH 

Gaaette  . 

Sen  Press  . 

ST.  LOUIS 

Ghte  Democrat  . . . 

Post  Dispatch  . 

SPUNCnELD 

Son  . 

Loader  Press  . 

Son  and  I^eader  . . 


8ILUNGS 

Gaaette 

IlTTE-ANArONDA 

Standard  . 

Post  . 

Standard  . 

GIEAT  FALI,S 

Tribone  . 

loader  . 

Tribone  . 

MISSOULA 
Miaamilian  .... 

Sentinel 

Miasoulian  . 


GIAND  ISLAND 

Independent  _ 

BASTINGS 

Tribone  . 

LINCOLN 

Star  . 

loomal  . 

Joomal-Star 
OHARA 
World  Herald 


14,457 

14.578 

348.025 

350.464 

369,656 

342,395 

349,132 

367,375 

41,367 

48,860 

60.811 

41,107 

48,741 

60,610 

288,085 

397,631 

366.685 

478,774 

300,375 

402,439 

368.011 

480.084 

21,842 

86.012 

68,860 

21,499 

36,797 

69,120 

MONTANA 


EENO 

Gaaette 

Nerada  State 
Joomal 


24,484 

9,855 

36,143 

24,924 

10.491 

18,173 

10.688 

24,975 

18.682 

10,789 

82,324 

7,770 

37.063 

83.325 

8,590 

18,609 

3.826 

16,816 

14.318 

3,503 

NEBRASKA 

18,704 

18.760 

16,843 

16.649 

24,400 

47,247 

51,098 

24,769 

46,869 

134,018 

120,449 

266,476 

131,626 

122.022 

NEVADA 

16,779 

17,087 

11,794 

18.939 

12,311 

25,470 


17,439 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

MANCHESTER 
Cihm  Leader 

lAll  Day)  .  *46,847  .  ■ 

'  All  Day  Paper.  Not  included  in  total. 

Sews  . 

POBT8MOUTH 
Hetald  . 


ATLANTIC  CITY 
Preii  . 


35,910 

10,801 

NEW  JERSEY 


11,613 


19,828 


rAMDEN 

Coorier  Post  . 

JEMSEY  CITY 
lereey  Journal  . . . . 
NEWARK 

N'enri  . 


tienton 

Tlwes  . 

7)*aa-Advei.tiser 

Tieatonian  . 

nnoN  CITY 
lladaon  Dispatch 


ALBUQUERQUE 

i»'*al 

Tribone  . . . . 

*anta  FE 

Ne*  Mexican 


34.485 

_  26.648 

36.269 

28.767 

74.598 

76,369 

101,214  _ 

100.868 

206,895 

283,666  307,142 

....  814,769 

214,843 

282,619 

320,135 

325,669 

30.861 

68,668 

_  62.169 

33,336 

64,834 

64,122 

64.264 

67.276 

NEW  MEXICO 

87,665  50.275  40,002 

26,098 


ALBANY 

Knickerbocker 

News  . 

Times  Union  . 

BUFFALO 
Courier  Express 

News  . 

GLENS  FALLS 

Post-Star  .  . 

Timee  . 

NEW  YORK 
Herald  Tribune 
Journal  American 

Mirror  . 

News  . 2 

Post  .  . 

Times  . 

World-Telegram 

&  Sun  . 

TROY 

Record  . 

Times  Record  .  . 
UTICA 

Press  . 

Observer  Disimteh 


ASHEVILLE 

Citizen 

Times 

Citizen  Times  .... 

CHARLOTTE 

News 

Observer 

GREENSBORO 

News  . 

Record  . 

RALEIGH 

News  and  Observer 

Times  . 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Journal  . 

Sentinel  . 

Journal  and 

Sentinel  . 


FARGO 

Forum 

GRAND  FORKS 
Herald  . 


(M)  (E)  (S) 

NEW  YORK 


60,064 

54,224 

119,115 

60,085 

64,523 

119,776 

169,296 

296,693 

305,260 

162,185 

308.731 

298,412 

14,228 

8.863 

14,747 

8.603 

387,276 

879.787 

.094,564 

565,726 

681,751 

417,650 

.566.609 

912,290 

1,616,281 

3.694.861 

1,227,708 

298,830 

374,417 

842,023 

2,090,827 

570,693 

696.308 
680.910  878.088 

.  .  1,608,200 

_ 3,618,761 

. .  1.230,067 

418.570  289,830 

560,280 

584,115 

6.492 

41,090 

6,529 

41.567 

24,820 

46,802 

52,076 

25.149 

45,890  62,081 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

33.160 

23,406 

61,300 

34,633 

23,960  ' ! 

52,944 

137,698 

69,858 

150,185 

145.686 

70,408 

159.974 

80,808 

25,351 

90.619 

83,524 

94,580 

26,163 

122,407 

16,162 

1.32.453 

124.738 

135.109 

18,695 

64,617 

34,949 

66,617 

36.773 

_  _  67.906  70,006 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

28,240  23,934  51.449  27,178  24,473  60,654 


36,221  33.741 

OHIO 


36,583  33.464 


AKRON 
Reaeon  Journal 
CINCINNATI 

Enquirer  . 

Post  . 

Times-Star  . 

CLEVELAND 

Newi  . 

Plain  Dealer  . 

Presa  . 

COLUMBUS 

Citizen  . 

Dispatch  . 

Ohio  State  Journal 
LIMA 

News  . 

TOLEDO 

Blade  . 

Times  . 

YOUNGSTOWN 
Vindicator  . 


202,961 


802,636 


79,819 


156,154 

162,175 

158,461 

164,875 

170,458 

160,260 

286,636 

210.398 

166,588 

155,261 

285,242 

187,444 

319.»i8 

627,904 

303.313 

146,293 

315,514 

633,623 

92,436 

170,249 

106,879 

239,653 

80,184 

90,066 

174,072 

104.245 

242,217 

84,333 

36,438 

34,776 

36.94? 

191,797 

173,244 

43,394 

194,780 

180,674 

96,974 

139,083 

98,693 

141.07R 

OKLAHOMA 


1  Eaffle  . 

7.665 

7,810 

1  News  . 

1  MUSKOGEE 

is.m 

20,694  16,320 

1  Phoenix 

12,069 

11,685 

1  Times  Democrat 

3,793  _ 

3,608 

.  11.682  12,096  _ 

editor  8c  publisher  for  July  14,  1956 


63,684 

26,767 

11.478  12.088 


Phoenix  and 
Times  Democrat  . 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Oklahoman  . 

Hmes  . 

TULSA 

Tribune 

World  .  . . 


EUGENE 

Register  Guard  . . . 
PORTLAND 
Oregonian  . . . 

Oregon  Journal 
SALEM 
Capital  Journal 
Oregon  Statesman 


111,422 

73,666 


16,314 

268,361  166,573 


149,322  92,693 

OREGON 


112,633 

76,399 


20,774 


14,866 

252,308 


153,608 


32,646 

32,689 

33,785 

33,658 

283.188 

182,267 

297.263 

203,399 

233.219 

181,910 

296,260 

201,476 

18,806 

17.284 

18.218 

19,459 

17,322 

19,484 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Period  Ending  March  31.  1955 

Period  Ending  March 

31,  1956 

(M)  (E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(5) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

Call  . 

66,626 

69,275 

Chronicle  .  .  . 

.  21.019 

21,418 

Call-Chronicle 

68,374 

72,760 

JOHNSTOWN 

Tribune- Democrat 

1  All  Day)  .... 

•61.440 

•60.386 

•All  Day  Paper, 

Not  tncludc<l  in  total. 

THILADELPHIA 

Bulletin  . 

712,885 

707.216 

716,622 

731.983 

Inquirer  . 

618,225  1, 

,129,042 

615,803 

1.157,087 

.New-s  . . 

.  182,766 

166,685 

PITTSBURGH 

Post  Gazette 

.  257,246 

269,645 

Press  . 

..  298,803 

498,302 

298,189 

500.863 

Sun  Telegraph 

186,278 

440,599 

180,241 

418.873 

READING 

Ka(?le  . . 

49,015 

56.421 

49,647 

58.814 

Times  . 

36,220 

36,911 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE 

Bulletin  . 

147,613 

148,236 

Journal  . 

4y.5*>i  , . 

182,961 

53,553 

185,618 

WOONSOCKET 

Call 

25,764 

26,066 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ANDERSON 

Indei>endent 

42.275 

42,674 

43,877 

44,233 

Mail  . 

8,066 

7,057 

CHARLESTON 

News  and  Courier 

52,017 

55,674 

Post 

29,415 

30,259 

News  and  Courier 

61,691 

64,652 

COLUMBIA 

Record  . 

29,672 

28,563 

State  . 

78,442 

85,096 

81,273 

88.340 

GREENVILLE 

News  . 

76,036 

80,158 

74,792 

80,063 

Piedmont  24,470  24,292 

SOl'TH  DAKOTA 


ABKRUKEN 


American-News  .  . 

20.816 

20,790 

20,864 

20.796 

MITCHELL 

Republic 

_  18,030 

18,064 

RAPID  CITY 

Journal 

24,863 

24,785 

25,137 

25,047 

SIOUX  FALLS 
Argus-Leader 

53,018 

62.742 

52.438 

53.292 

TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 


Journal  . 

82,887 

89,031 

92.465 

News-Sentinel 

108,761 

113,216 

106.143 

110,916 

MEMPHIS 

('.ommercial  Appeal 

207,108 

211,314 

! 

Press-Scimitar  . . 

134,675 

143.845 

.  .  ' 

C/ommercial  Appeal 

257,803 

NASHVILLE 

263.384  1 

Banner  .  . 

91,878 

92,148 

Tennessean 

112,947 

197,438 

115,624 

198,629  1 

UNION  CITY 

Messenger 

4,673 

4.632 

! 

TEXAS 

DALLAS 

News 

196.407 

204.912 

212,708 

214.038 

Times  Herald 

169,029 

170.313 

173,.560 

176,015 

FORT  WORTH 

Press  . 

54,203 

aH.26T 

•52,934 

•  Sundsy  issue  added  October 

2.  1955. 

.Star  Telegram 

117,042 

133,048 

232.344 

116.381 

134.810 

229,415 

HOUSTON 

Chronicle 

205,043 

226.51.5 

204.054 

228.004  ' 

l*08t 

2n2.45(> 

21K.H:t7 

202,944 

2ir».88:t 

Press 

122,967 

120.015 

1 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Express 

70.444 

70,033 

News 

62,1.54 

75,163 

i 

Kxpress-News 

113..572 

1 10,302 

Light 

104.2.52 

135.. 500 

105.810 

13.5.124 

WACO 

News  Tribune 

22.130 

23.80.5 

Times  Herald 

25,560 

26,873 

Tribune-Ilerald 

43,880 

45.433  1 

LT. 

\H 

i 

LOGAN 

Herald  Journal 

6,514 

6,501 

6,704 

OGDEN 

Standard-Examiner 

27,566 

27,642 

28.171 

28,122  1 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Deseret 

News-Telegram 

88.475 

87.246 

1 

Tribune  . 

92.044 

177,062 

95,494 

178,381 

VERMONT 

BURLINGTON 

Free  Press  . .  . 

29.223 

29.327 

News 

6,096 

12. .551 

.'>.202 

11,854 

RUTLAND 

Herald 

20,431 

20.002 

ALEXANOKIA 
Uaxette 
NORFOLK 
Vincinian  Pilot 
Ledger  Dispatch 

and  Star  . 

Virginian  Pilot 

and  Star  . 

RICHMOND 
News  Leader 
Timeti  Dispatch 
ROANOKE 
Times 

World- News 


KREMKRTON 
Sun  and  News 
Searchlight 
SEATTLE 
Post -Intelligencer 

Times  . 

SPOKANE 

Chronicle 

Spokesman-Re\  lew 
YAKIMA 
Herald 
Republic 


CHARLESTON 

(7ar,ette 

Mail  . 

HUNTINGTON 
Herald  Dispatch 

Advertiser  . 

Herald  Advertiser 
MORGANTOWN 
Dominion  News 
Post 

WHEELING 
Intelligencer 
.News  Register 


(iREEN  BAY 
Press-Gasette 
MADISON 
Capital  Times 
Wisconsin 

State  Journal 
MILWAUKEE 
Journal 
Sentinel 
SUPERIOR 
Telegram 


CHEYENNE 

Eagle 

State  Tribune 

SHERIDAN 

Press 


Period  Endinf  March  31,  1955 
(M)  (E)  (S) 

VIR(JINIA 

_  11,761 

103,936 

66,666  _ 

-  -  122,709 

101,345 

126,344  .  178,284 

45,336  82,061 

40,902 

WASHINGTON 


Period  Ending  March  31  lou 
(M)  (E)  (S) 


-  I2,:f'i 

103,364 

....  91.66S 

■  l:l)i,21| 

102.617 

130,261  161,854 

46.473  M.744 

41.964 


21,382 

21,547 

184,736 

209,764 

263.892 

243.630 

188,211 

209,651 

263.944 

242.041 

88,278 

77,487 

145,023 

90,990 

77,629 

U5.4M 

16,011 

18,666 

31,837 

15,840 

17,370 

31.1119 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

81,928 

60,544 

89,529 

61,600 

81.111 

58.226 

88.09! 

-59.S00 

41,535 

21.936 

.52.504 

41,514 

22.161 

.)2.175 

9,163 

9,222 

9,451 

9,815 

21,812 

30.134 

49,893 

21.651 

31.045 

50.57S 

WISCONSIN 

37,170 

38,035 

43,155 

43,604 

45,015 

77,374 

46,506 

79.529 

179.985 

347,772 

483,104 

230,697 

185,397 

350.80.5 

489,779 

235.5U 

22.104 

21.447 

WYOMING 

10,849 

10,012 

9,981 

10,576 

10,278 

10,157 

7.023 

7,185 

Copley  Named 
To  Meeh.  Group 

James  S.  Copley,  president 
publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune,  h&s 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Mechanical  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publi.^h- 
ers  Association. 

The  appointments  announced 
this  week  by  ANPA  President 
William  Dwipht  revealed  that 
John  W.  Park,  research  director 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
has  retired  from  the  committee 
after  27  years  of  membership. 

.1.  Harold  Mintun,  production 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Piesa,  continues  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  14  member  commit 
tee.  Mr.  Dwight  withdrew  as  a 
member.  .All  other  members 
were  reappointed.  (E&P,  June 
2,  pages  10  11.) 


Shakespeare  Troupe 
Going  to  Seotlaiui 

Toronto 

.A  grant  of  $25,000  made  by 
Toronto  Star  Ltd.  will  send  the 
Stratford  Shakespearean  Ferti 
val  troupe  to  the  Edinburgh  fe> 
tival  in  August.  The  new.^p* 
per’s  gift  will  cover  all  trans 
portation  expenses.  This  is  tht 
first  time  a  Canadian  company 
has  been  invited  to  the  world 
renowned  festival  in  Scotland. 
• 

(Iraveii  Memorial 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Establishment  of  a  memorial 
fund  is  under  way  at  Hamline 
University  here,  honoring  the 
late  Earl  Craven,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tiistt 
who  died  last  Jan.  8.  Mr.  Cra¬ 
ven  was  an  alumnus  of  the  uni 
vei  sity. 
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Hearst  Papers 

{Cuiitiiinfd  from  page  12) 

Just  what  redressing  18 
newspapers  cost  would  not  be 
publicly  estimated  by  Mr. 
Hearst  or  by  J.  I).  Gortatow.sky, 
chairman  of  the  board,  called 
in  to  answer  a  suggestion  that 
perhaps  it  came  to  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Gortatowsky  simply  said 
it  “cost  plenty.” 

In  most  cases,  type  editors 
forgot  they  had  was  brought 
out  and  used.  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  created  a  new  font 
called  “Hearst”  or  “Examiner.” 
Jackson  Burke,  director  of  typo¬ 
graphic  development  for  Mer- 
ganthaler  Linotype  Company, 
worked  with  Mr.  Wallace  in  the 
development  of  this  new  font. 

“It  is  predicated  on  our  own 
Ionic  font.”  he  said.  “What  Mr. 
Wallace  wanted  was  a  readable 
type  without  going  to  9  point. 
We  compromised  finally  on  8*/^ 
point  on  a  9  point  slug.” 

\  font  of  text  type  costs  $360. 
\  metropolitan  daily  uses  about 
.)(>  fonts.  Multiplication  shows 
that  $18,000 — more  or  less — 
was  paid  by  the  Examiner  for 
it.-;  new  type.  Mr.  Wallace  is 
working  on  an  italic  to  go  with 
Hearst  Ionic,  which  Mergen 
thaler  has  added  to  its  regular 
list. 

Not  all  the  Hearst  papers 
have  done  such  a  complete 
makeover  as  has  the  Exam¬ 
iner.  In  some,  editorial  pages 
have  lK*en  chiefly  affected. 
year  ago.  Mr.  Wallace  put  his 
hand  to  the  re  design  of  the  wo¬ 
man's  ))age.s.  The  San  Fmncixco 
Examiner,  the  first  Hearst 
paper,  went  its  own  way  in 
alterations,  retaining  most  of 
the  late  Chief’s  ideas  for  typo¬ 
graphic  identification. 

More  to  Come 
Jack  Wallace  tos.sed  his  note¬ 
books  and  T  squares  into  a  five- 
foot-long  wooden  packing  case 
this  week  in  Los  Angeles  to 
head  East  for  another  newspa¬ 
per  face  lifting  operation. 

“The  Hearst  management 
ha.-;  pretty  well  decided  on  some 
quite  drastic  makeup  changes 
on  .several  papers,  but  we  will 
want  to  make  the  announcement 
when  everything  is  ready,”  he 
advised  E&F. 

Mr.  Wallace  describes  his 
typographical  philosophy  as 
“the  functional  approach,”  the 
use  of  type  and  white  space  in 
a  clean,  simple  manner  to  help 
the  reader  find  his  way. 

“It  means  knocking  down  all 
the  typographical  roadblocks 
that  lie  in  the  reader’s  path  as 
be  tries  to  grasp  the  pattern 
of  the  news. 


“Then  it  means  creating 
pages  over  which  the  eye  flies 
fast  and  free.  The  aim  is  to 
create  pages  that  use  type  and 
art  plus  vital  white  space  to 
attract  the  buyer  and  make  his 
news  reading  a  positive  pleas¬ 
ure.” 

Mr.  Wallace  does  not  lielieve 
that  there  is  any  one  particular 
kind  of  type  or  specific  form 
of  makeup  that  could  or  should 
be  applied  to  all  Hearst  papers. 

Mr.  Wallace  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  after  25 
years  of  editorial  work.  After 
working  on  the  \eu'  York  Mir¬ 
ror  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  he  spent  17  years  under 
Paul  Smith  as  manager  of  the 
special  service  office  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Editorial  Page  Attention 
“Pop  always  wanted  to  have 
|)eople  read  the  editorials,”  Bill 
Hearst  said.  “On  most  newspa 
pers  editorial  readership  is  hor¬ 
ribly  low.  Quite  often  they  are 
printed  in  small  type.  They 
have  the  look  of  the  London 
Times.  Pop’s  editorial  pages 
were  always  gayer  than  those 
of  most  newspapers.  But  during 
his  later  years  they  became  ster¬ 
eotyped.  It  seemed  that  the 
spirit  had  become  ‘we  have  al¬ 
ways  done  it  this  way;  we 
mustn’t  change  a  thing.’  Yet 
nothing  is  .so  certain  as  change. 

“One  idea  that  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  averse  to  change  was 
the  large  cartoon.  It  seemed  to 
l)e  fixed  that  there  should  al¬ 
ways  be  at  least  a  four-column 
cartoon  that  would  likely  as  not 
grow  to  eight  columns,  cramp¬ 
ing  the  leading  matter  into  the 
lower  jiart  of  the  page.  I,  too, 
like  the  giant  cartoon  when  we 
have  .something  big  we  want  to 
say  quickly  and  graphically. 
But  you  can’t  keep  crying 
‘wolf!  wolf!’  and  expect  atten 
tion. 

“So,  as  the  first  step  toward 
modernization,  I  called  in  Bur 
ris  Jenkins.  I  asked  him  to  cast 
his  draftsman’s  eye  over  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Journal  .Amer¬ 
ican,  and  the  feature  page  op 
posite.” 

That  was  how  it  started  in 
late  1951.  Mr.  Jenkins  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Coniff.  By  the 
Fall  of  1952,  a  brochure  repro¬ 
ducing  11  different  editorial 
page  lay-outs  for  the  Journal 
.American  was  published.  Mr. 
Heaist  .sent  copies  with  a  memo 
to  all  his  editors  as  “suggestive 
material  for  their  own  editorial 
makeup  problems.” 

Type-size  went  up;  column 
rules,  boxed  heads,  bullets,  dis 
tracting  ornaments  and  Jim 
dashes  went  out. 

For  simplification  and  eye 
appeal  it  was  decitled  to  limit 


Burris  Jenkins,  Jr. 

all  heads  to  the  Bodoni  type 
family. 

The  Chicago  American  was 
quick  to  take  the  broad  hint  to¬ 
ward  modernization,  Lee  Ettel- 
son,  editor,  was  described  by 
Mr.  Hearst  as  “a  first  class 
newspaper  designer  in  his  own 
right.”  Then  before  1953  had 
come  to  a  close,  Jenkins  and 
Coniff  went  to  Pittsburgh  to 
help  make  over  the  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph.  The  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  next  got  into  the  act. 

By  F’ebruary  1954,  Randy 
Hearst  had  brought  Mr.  Wal 
lace  into  the  team.  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  Express  was  their 
project.  The  way  they  worked 
was  to  make  a  hotel  room  their 
design  studio.  There  they  would 
outline  dummy  make  ups.  These 
dream  lay  outs  would  be  put 
into  actual  type  for  di.scussion 
with  David  W.  Hearst,  publish¬ 
er.  QuiU*  often  editors  dis 
agreed  with  the  design  theories. 
But  there  is.  according  to  tho.se 
who  have  worked  with  them,  a 
“persuasive  charm  and  a  pain 
less  teaching  ability”  about  the 
Jenkins  -  Wallace  combination 
that  usually  wins  out  in  the 
end. 

“One  cardinal  rule  of  proper 
newspaper  page  design  we  in¬ 
sist  upon  is  a  gradation  of  eye 
appeal,”  Mr.  Jenkins  saiil.  “We 
give  the  biggest  type  to  the  big 
gest  story  and  go  down  in 
points  according  to  news  im 
portance.  We  are  utterly  op¬ 
posed  to  conflict.  We  never 
think  there  are  two  stories  of 
the  same  importance.  With  this 
point  of  view  some  editors  com¬ 
pletely  disagree.” 

Milwaukee  was  a  different 
kind  of  town,  the  designers  were 
plaintively  told. 

“We’ve  heard  that  one  be¬ 
fore,”  they  rejoined. 
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“But  you  ju.st  can’t  be  sen 
sational  here,”  editors  in  charge 
insisted. 

“We  dont  want  to  be  sensa 
tional;  we  just  want  the  paper 
to  be  read.”  They  won  out. 

Mr.  Jenkins  credited  Sterling 
Noel,  the  managing  editor,  with 
most  of  the  changes  so  far  made 
on  the  Baltimore  News-Post  and 
American.  Incidentally,  Linda 
Jenkins,  21,  is  on  the  News-Post 
staff.  She  is  artistic  like  her 
Dad,  but  she’s  in  the  reference 
department. 

“Practically  every  one  of  our 
newspapers  is  different  than  it 
used  to  be,”  is  how  Mr.  Hearst 
finally  summed  it  up. 

“It’s  a  constant  challenge,” 
he  concluded.  “We  are  going  to 
keep  on  improving  our  papers 
not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
content.  The  key  principle  in 
appearance  is  a  matter  of  clean¬ 
liness.  Content  calls  for  vitality, 
a  vigorous  news  sense,  and  a 
strong,  fighting  editorial  policy 
such  as  the  founder  of  our 
newspapers  set  us  a  pattern  to 
follow.  We  will  continue  to  go 
on  with  improvennents  on  im 
provements,  because  modernity 
it  always  tomorrow.” 


Frank  A.  Knight 
Editor,  Dies  at  18 

ClIARIJISTON,  W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Knight,  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Gazette  died 
July  6  at  the  age  of  48,  after 
suffering  a  massive  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

He  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  age  of  8  as  a 
carrier  boy  and  preceded  his 
work  as  editor  with  a  record 
as  a  newspaper  promotion  ex¬ 
pert.  Since  1947  he  was  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  also  a  director 
of  the  .Associated  Pre.ss  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  and  a 
member  of  numerous  new.spa- 
per  organizations. 

For  12  years  prior  to  1954  he 
was  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  1952 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  he  worked  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Knight  was  a  native  of 
Chicago.  One  of  his  earliest 
newspaper  jobs  was  that  of 
copy  boy  in  the  office  of  the 
crusading  editor  of  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Sews,  Don  Mellett. 

At  various  times  Mr.  Knight 
was  a  sports  editor,  publicity 
man  for  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  for  Florida  hotels.  He 
came  to  the  Gazette  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager  in  1937. 
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Oregonian 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


The  pair  quickly  uncovered 
a  break  in  the  underworld  and 
exploited  it  skillfully,  graining 
possesion  of  a  series  of  room 
conversations  which  had  been 
recorded  on  tapes  by  one  of 
the  parties  to  an  uneasy  alli¬ 
ance.  The  tapes  were  supplied 
by  J.  B.  Elkins,  night  life 
“bankroller”,  who  “bugged”  an 
apartment  used  by  the  group 
and  later  parted  with  them, 
claiming  an  attempted  “frame.” 

The  tapes  told  of  payoffs  and 
plans  for  bootlegging,  prosti¬ 
tution,  gambling,  book-making 
and  football  pools.  They  de¬ 
tailed  relations  already  estab¬ 
lished  and  efforts  to  control  the 
police  chief,  the  mayor,  the 
sheriff  and  others. 

The  conversations  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  conspirators 
were  confident  of  support  from 
teamster  union  leaders.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  asserted  that  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  could  be  kept  quiet  with 
the  threat  of  teamster  economic 
reprisal. 

The  tapes  contained  this  re¬ 
mark: 

“All  the  Oregonian’s  got  to  do 
is  ...  .  around  with  the  Team¬ 
sters  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  them  gmys  will  be  up  there 
wanting  10  to  15  cents  an  hour 
and  the  Oregonian  can’t  afford 
it  .  .  .  they  can’t  afford  to  spend 
10  or  15  thousand  dollars  a 
week.  So  when  they  can’t  afford 
it,  they’ll  have  pickets  around 
the  joint  and  the  paper’ll  lay 
dead  still.” 

Corroborative  evidence  and 
documentary  support  were 
amassed  on  trips  all  over  the 
West.  Governor  Elmo  Smith 
desigrnated  Attorney  General 
Robert  Y.  Thornton  to  conduct 
a  gfrand  jury  investigation  into 
the  charges. 

Meanwhile,  District  Attorney 
W.  M.  Langley  provoked  a  raid 


on  the  apartment  of  the  man 
who  made  the  recordings,  seized 
some  tapes  and  slot  machines 
and  rushed  through  “wiretap¬ 
ping”  indictments  against  this 
material  witness  and  his  em¬ 
ployer,  Elkins.  The  district 
court  declared  the  search  war¬ 
rant  illegal,  its  supporting  affi¬ 
davit  false,  and  suppressed  the 
evidence. 

The  Oregon  Labor  Council 
passed  a  resolution  demanding 
prosecutions  of  “wiretappers” 
but  saying  nothing  about  alle¬ 
gations  of  corruption,  vice  con¬ 
spiracy  or  attempts  to  utilize 
the  influence  of  a  large  union 
to  support  such  efforts.  The 
Western  Conference  of  Team¬ 
sters  followed  suit. 

The  Oregonian  has  branded 
these  as  thinly-disguised  at¬ 
tempts  to  destroy  both  wit¬ 
nesses  and  evidence,  by  diver¬ 
sionary  action.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Synod  of  Oregon  gave 
solid  support  and  commendation 
to  the  “courageous”  action  of 
the  newspaper, 

A  $300,000  libel  suit  was 
filed  against  the  Oregonian  by 
Cro.sby. 

The  grand  jury  entered  the 
fourth  week  of  deliberations, 
and  Turner  and  Lambert  bent 
every  effort  to  getting  their 
evidence  before  the  jurors. 

Mr.  Seltzer,  learning  of  the 
Oregonian’s  efforts,  sent  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  letter  to  Managing 
Editor  Notson: 

“The  explosive  power  of  that 
plutonium  made  in  your  part  of 
the  country  seems  to  have 
rubbed  off  on  you.  “Your  paper 
is  doing  the  kind  of  a  job  that 
is  a  credit  to  your  profession 
and  your  community.” 


Guild 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


becoming  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  that  something  be  done  to 
gather  the  Broun  mementoes  in 
one  place,  that  his  books  have 
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been  donated  by  his  widow  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  and 
that  other  articles  which  should 
be  preserved  by  the  union  are 
going  out  of  reach.  He  asked  for 
more  locals  to  undertake  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Hey  wood  Broun 
Room. 

Executive  viiepresident  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Farson,  reporting  on  the 
move  of  ANG  headquarters  to 
Washington,  pointed  out  that  it 
has  put  the  union  squarely  in 
the  middle  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment. 

“In  recent  years,”  Mr.  Farson 
said  “there  has  been  a  feeling 
in  labor  circles  that  ANG  held 
itself  aloof  and  did  not  care  to 
participate  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  on  a  national  level.  About 
the  only  time  the  rest  of  labor 
heard  from  us  was  when  we 
wanted  something.  Now  that  we 
have  moved  to  Washington,  day- 
to-day  contacts  have  not  only 
enhanced  the  Guild’s  prestige, 
but  have  also  assisted  us  in  our 
organizing  and  other  problems.” 

On  the  subject  of  organizing 
Mr.  Farson  reported  that  “it  be¬ 
comes  ever  more  apparent  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  publisher 
resistance  to  organizing  is  be¬ 
ing  stepped  up,  and  tactics  are 
roughening  as  more  unfavor¬ 
able  decisions  are  handed  down 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.” 

Bade  Award  to  Henry 

Ray  Henry,  former  president 
of  the  Washington  local,  and  an 
employe  of  the  Washington  AP 
bureau,  was  presented  with  the 
Bade  Memorial  Award  for  his 
work  in  rehabilitating  and  re¬ 
organizing  the  Washington  lo¬ 
cal.  He  received  a  check  for 
$500.  He  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  three-man  award 
committee  consisting  of  Sam  B. 
Eubanks,  San  Francisco;  Harold 
Chucker,  Twin  Cities;  and  W. 
A.  Copeland,  Memphis.  This  was 
the  second  presentation  of  the 
Wilbur  E.  Bade  memorial,  pre¬ 
sented  in  memory  of  former 
Guild  Reporter,  editor  and  ANG 
director  of  organization  who 
died  in  1954. 

First  test  of  political  strength 
for  the  new  administration  came 
when  the  Eva  Jollos  case  was 
debated.  Miss  Jollos,  fired  from 
the  headquarters  contracts  staff, 
appealed  to  the  convention  to 
review  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
natonal  Executive  Board  in  dis¬ 
missing  her.  Motions  were  made 
to  have  the  appeal  heard  by  the 
convention  and  to  have  the  ap¬ 
peal  heard  by  an  independent 
arbitration  board.  After  almost 
an  hour  of  discussion  on  the 
floor,  a  roll  call  was  taken.  The 
vote  was  209  to  174  for  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  be  heard  by  the  conven¬ 
tion. 


It  was  close  to  5  p.m.  by  this  |  • 
time,  and  convention  adjoan«j 
for  dinner,  reconvening  about  ^ 
7:30  p.m.  Discussion  was  lon^ 
and  heated,  sometimes  becaise  ' 
acrimonious,  though  not  p«r.  t 
sonal.  Upshot  after  almost  four  a 
hours  of  debate  was  a  roll  call  tl 
vote,  226  to  146,  upholding  the  -  ” 
action  of  the  lEB.  |  I( 

Against  Paid  President 
After  lengthy  discussion,  ft 
was  decided  by  a  large  majority  f 
that  there  shoud  be  a  fact-fiod.  ^ 
ing  study  by  the  lEB  and  thei  > 
ANG  staff  on  the  question  of  i  I 
biennial  convention  and  the'  ' 
holding  of  four  regional  semi-,  f 
nars  in  even  years  starting  is{  < 
1960.  Discussion  dealt  largely;  ^ 
with  small  attendance  of  total  1  ^ 
number  of  locals  at  recent  con-i  ^ 
ventions,  the  Toronto  convention  t  * 
being  represented  by  only  53  of '  1 
99  locals.  Some  locals  pointtd  ^ 
to  the  cost  of  conventions. 

By  large  majority  the  conveo-  ^ 
tion  voted  in  favor  of  the  ANG  * 
majority  report  against  a  paid 
president,  as  suggested  last  ' 
year  by  the  Cleveland  local  A  ^ 
minority  report  pointed  out  that  * 
the  ANG  is  unrepresented  ii  * 
Washington  by  its  top  offieo  * 
whenever  the  president  is  ah  * 
sent.  'This  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  embarrassing  now  that  ^ 
ANG  has  its  headquarters  ii  ^ 
Washington,  this  group  argued.!  ^ 
Discussion  also  pointed  out  that:  ' 
a  paid  president  would  be  need-i  ‘ 
ed  with  the  increasing  number  1  ^ 
of  jurisictional  problems  with 
other  unions  in  the  years  ahead.;  . 

The  report  against  a  paidj  | 
president  pointed  out  that  tht' 
present  system  of  a  workint' 
newspapeiman  as  president  hai ;  ! 
advantages  that  more  than  bal- : 
ance  its  defects.  The  repor|  * 
stated  that  “we  do  not  find  tha;  ] 
either  immediate  or  foreseeabkj  ^ 
future  requirements  indicate! 
need  for  a  change  .  .  .  The  com-i  ” 
mittee  majority  finds  no  sohl 
stantial  evidence  that  the  stata.-|  . 
of  unpaid  president  has  inter-: 
fered  with  a  proper  perf ornianH ! 
of  the  duties  necessary  to  the!  * 
position  of  head  of  the  ANG.  j 
“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  ^ 
his  status  as  an  uncompensate! 
officer  is  in  fact  an  asset  hf 
discharging  his  most  important  | 
duties.  It  confers  on  him  an  ia  :  p 
dependence  which  may  be  inval-i  p 
uable  in  maintaining  a  soumii  g 
administration.  This  would  kl  b 
sacrificed  once  he  became  a  full- 1  E 
time  officer  dependent  upon  tk  *  o 
organization  for  his  livelihood.'  J 
Discussion  revealed  that  sow  r 
locals  felt  that  a  paid  ANG  i  J 
president  would  set  a  patt^j  B 
which  may  develop  into  haviw'  tl 
paid  presidents  at  the  lo(»i|  ti 
level,  instead  of  present  woA-j  W 
ing  newspapermen.  P 
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Boston  Post 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

tomey,  John  Saltonstall,  to 
abide  by  the  judge’s  request 
that  they  sign  a  stipulation  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  at 
least  for  a  few  days. 

Advance  .Secured 

The  Bottomly  group  offered 
to  place  $500,000  in  escrow 
for  the  Grozier  Estate,  pend¬ 
ing  outcome  of  litigation,  but 
Mr.  Steadman  declared  this 
was  not  enough  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  former 
owner’s  widow,  Mrs.  Helen 
Grozier.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Bottomly  advance  of  $144,- 
OOO  was  secured  by  a  demand 
note  in  the  value  of  $250,000, 
plus  mortgages  on  the  real 
estate. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  accu.-:ed  the 
Estate  of  inviting  self-destruc¬ 
tion  and  ignoring  the  welfare 
of  the  Post’s  workers.  Mr. 
Steadman  retorted  that  the 
Estate  wanted  something  more 
than  an  “empty  shell’’  and  he 
said  he  was  cognizant  of  the 
many  people  who  might  he 
affected. 

The  Estate’s  attoi-ney  re¬ 
minded  the  court  that  Mr.  Fox 
has  “always  been  in  default.’’ 
He  declined,  at  this  time,  to 
withdraw  the  notice  of  public 
ule  of  the  Post  assets,  set  for 
July  26. 

"The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  moved  swiftly,  in  a 
jeopardy  action,  after  the  Bot¬ 
tomly  option  w-as  announced. 
It  filed  a  new  lien  of  $219,266 
against  Boston  Post  Publishing 
Co.  for  withholding  and  social 
security  taxes  collected  from 
employes  in  the  April-June 
period. 

An  earlier  lien  was  liquidated 
by  payments  made  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  a  $44,000  balance  covered 
by  Bottomly  money.  The  other 
$100,000  of  new  financing  was 
held  for  current  payrolls  and 
paper-ink  bills.  Under  a  re¬ 
vised  option  agreement  Mr. 

I  Bottomly  took  a  mortgage  on 
the  Post. 

CE’s  Announcement 

It  appeared  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  which  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  exposing  the  Ponzi 
financial  frauds  in  the  1920s 
had  reached  its  end  when  City 
E<iitor  John  S.  Mannion  gave 
out  this  statement  at  8  p.m. 
July  7: 

“I  have  been  ordered  by 
John  Fox,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Post,  to  announce  that 
the  Boston  Post  has  discon¬ 
tinued  publication.  He  has  in- 
I  rtructed  me  to  advise  all  em- 
I  ployes  that  all  obligations,  in¬ 


cluding  severance  pay,  will  be  messages  coming  into  and  leav-  than  100  pictures  daily  for 
honored.”  ing  this  country.  In  addition,  it  newspapers  and  press  services 

But  Attorney  Steadman,  transmits  and  receives  more  in  27  countries. 


mindful  of  the  Post’s  glorious 
days  under  Edwin  A.  Grozier 
and  his  son,  Richard,  countered: 

“The  Post  will  not  die.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a 
newspaper  which  has  served 
Boston  and  New  England  so 
richly  and  has  267,000  readers 
should  go  out  of  the  picture.” 

He  was  right.  I.i  a  matter 
of  hours  the  negotiations  were 
reopened  with  Mr.  Bottomly,  a 
self-styled  Eisenhower  Republi¬ 
can  who  represents  a  group 
interested  in  restoring  the  Post 
as  a  staunch  Independent 
Democratic  newspaper.  The 
Boston  Sunday  Post,  in  a  story 
bylined  James  G.  Colbert,  pro¬ 
claimed:  “The  Boston  Post  is 
still  very  much  alive.” 

• 

Press  Wireless 
In  New  Setup 

A  major  expansion  progrram 
and  a  plan  to  change  corporate 
control  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
was  submitted  to  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission. 

William  J.  McCambridge, 
president  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  concern,  said  a  dual  ap¬ 
plication  has  been  made  for 
permission :  1 — to  construct  new 
transmission  facilities  at  Cen- 
tereach  in  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island;  2 — to  realign  stock¬ 
holder  control. 

According  to  the  application, 
Press  Wireless  would  transfer 
operations  from  its  185-acre 
site  in  Hicksville  to  a  new  500- 
acre  base  at  Centereach,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $750,000. 

The  second  application  con¬ 
cerns  majority  control  of  the 
company.  It  is  now  shared  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Miami  Herald  and  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Time,  Inc.,  who 
now  hold  48.10%  of  the  stock, 
would  become  majority  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  present  ma¬ 
jority  stockholders  would  re¬ 
linquish  their  holdings. 

The  status  of  other  minority 
stockholders  would  remain  un¬ 
changed.  They  are  The  Times 
Printing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times;  Editor 
&  Publisher;  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance;  Rocky 
Mountian  News,  Reuters,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and 
United  Press. 

Mr.  McCambridge  said  the 
company  handles  some  964,000 
words  daily,  70%  of  all  press 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 

S.  Trenton.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

CALIFORNI.A  and  Arizona  Newspa¬ 
pers  Exclusively.  J.  R.  GABBERT, 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside.  California. 

1  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

1  Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields, 
i  HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

!  2928  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity.  I 

WE  WILL  be  glad  to  negotiate  for  the 
size  Southern  newspaper  you  want 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  Georgia 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  S182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

★  ★  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  A  Co..  625  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco  6,  California. 

CXlNFIDEN'nAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
j  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes  | 

Over  126  valuations  made  | 

Papers  from  coast  to  coast  ' 

Experienced  court  witness 
CVimpIete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
j  446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 

Publications  For  Sale 

FOR  LESS  THAN  $50,000  you  can 
become  the  owner  of  a  profitable  Chart 
Area  2  daily  that  will  yield  $15,000  , 
annually  to  owner-manager.  Don’t  ex-  | 
pcct  a  Shangri-la  town ;  it's  small,  , 
iMlated.  depressed.  But  potential  Is  i 
good  and  present  manager  showed  nice  | 
gain  in  1955.  Cash  required;  $15-20,000.  | 
Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  Needs  | 
man  experienced  in  all  departments 
(except  mechanical)  and  prepared  to  ' 
sweat  as  well  as  supervise.  Box  2715, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Piihlications  For  Sale 


3  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAILIES— 
One  at  $80,000.  one  at  $176,000.  one  at 
$200,000.  Require  proof  financial  re- 
simnaibility.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansaa. _ _ 

$60,000  TAX  LOSS 
CARRY  FORWARD 
FOR  SALE 

GOING  printiiiK  business  in  major 
city.  Chart  Area  6.  Complete  rotary 
equipment,  6  linotypes.  Captive  cus¬ 
tomers.  2  story  brick,  12,000  souare 
feet  on  main  thoroutchfare ;  18.000 

square  feet  parkinK.  Fully  manned; 
personnel  wants  to  stay.  Annual  t-ross 
about  $125,000.  Box  2928,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

GROSSINfT^ls'O.ObO,  expenses  "$80[000'. 
Midwe.'.t  weekly  76  years  old,  unopposed 
in  town  of  8,000,  circulation  8,900,  no 
free  distribution.  Fully  staffed.  Equip¬ 
ment  appraiced  at  $i00,000  includinK 
3  Linos.  Hoe  news  press,  Ludlow.  7 
jnhliers.  County  of  160,000.  Price  $130.- 
000.  Terms  $46,000  down  includinK 
stork.  Please  cite  experience  and  finan¬ 
cial  ability.  Our  No.  9706.  Strict  con¬ 
fidence  guaranteed.  May  Brothers, 

Binirhamton,  N.  Y._  _  _ 

MAY'S  BLUE  BOOlT Newspaper  Cat- 
aloKue  No.  138  has  nearly  100  new 
listinars.  Going  out  now.  Don’t  miss  it. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
SUBSTANTIAL  INTEREST  in  east 
coast  weekly  newspaper.  Annual  sales 
$70,000.  Own  composition  plant  9000 
paid  circulation.  Good  potential  for 
morning  daily.  Exceptional  opportu¬ 
nity.  Box  2931.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Job  Shops  For  Sale 


JOB  SHOP  CATALOGUE  No.  139  now 
being  distributed  along  with  Florida 
List.  Be  sure  your  name  is  on  our 
mailing  list:  better  to  get  two  (one 
for  your  friend)  than  none.  May  Broth¬ 
ers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WEEKLIES  -  DAILIES  , 

We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West-  ^ 
em  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our  ■ 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melroae  Av.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal.  I 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAILY 

Smaller  city.  Good  record.  Excellent  , 
Equipment.  Over  $100,000  annual  gross.  ■ 
Selling  because  of  other  interests.  Can  ' 
be  bought  right  but  will  take  mostly 
cash.  If  can  qualify  contact 
RAY  E.  MOHLER  A  ASSOCIATES  j 
812  Boston  Building,  Denver.  Colorado  I 
TWO  WEEKLIES  rapidly" growing  Up-  , 
state  New  York  suburban  area.  Com-  , 
pletely  equipped  letter  press  plant  pro¬ 
duces  top  quality  printing  local,  na-  ! 
tional  industries.  Gross  over  $130,000.  | 
Principals  only.  Box  2930,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Kates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  504  ;  2  (S  554: 
1  @  654.  Add  154  tor  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  9^;  2  times  @  $1.00; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  7  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  _ 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

U 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Timet 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publication*  Wanted 


DAILY  in  the  $350,000-$1,000,000  gross 
bracket  wanted  by  one  of  the  nation’s  i 
best  known  newspapermen,  recognized  ’ 
for  his  ability  and  integrity.  Not  a 
chain.  Strongly  financed.  All  replies 
kept  in  strictest  confidence.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  who  will  personally  carry  out 
the  ideals  and  policies  you  have  main- 
tained.  Box  2720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OWNER  OF  TWO  TRADE  PUBLI¬ 
CATIONS  DESIRES  to  purchase  third 
publication.  Real  opportunity  for  out¬ 
standing  salesmen  and  to  join  firm 
investing  small  capital  in  going  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Not  interested  in 
investment  only  but  combination  of 
capital  and  active  participation.  Write 
giving  complete  background  first  letter. 
Box  2800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUBLISHING  CORPORATION  with 
tax  loss  carry  forward.  Preferably  in 
New  York  City  or  New  England  area. 
Replies  confidential  to  attorney  repre-  | 
seating  principal.  Box  2827,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


Basinets  Opportunities 


CAPITAL  needed  to  establish  small 
newspaper  and  job  shop,  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  central  Florida  city.  Write  Box 
2826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Capital  Wanted  | 

$5,000  TO  $25,000  WANTED  for  sub-  ^ 
stantial  interest  in  national  controlled  i 
circulation  publication.  Box  2027,  Edi* 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Consultant* 


NEW  SPARKLE  FOR  YOUR  : 
NEWS  COLUMNS 

Put  zip  in  your  editorial  coverage  and 
news  display.  Improve  revenue.  Im-  ' 
partial,  trained  analysts  with  fresh 
ideas,  new  viewpoints.  Dick  Haratine  I 
&  Associates,  3404  Greengarden  Blvd., 
Erie,  Pa. 


National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  suburban  business  I  Test 
it  in  Sanders  ABC  3.  Geneseo, 
X.  ^ 

GULF  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND.  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 


Syndicates  -  Features 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Older  readers  like  our  lively, 
once-a-weck  feature 

"WHEN  YOU  RETIRE" 

written  by  retirement 
specialist  ROBERT  PETERSON. 

They  find  it  inspiring 
and  practical  .  .  . 
and  so  will  you. 

Won’t  you  join  our 
sixty  satisfied  subscribers 
...  at  our  low,  low  rate’/ 

Sincerely  yours, 

"When  You  Retire" 

15  WEST  44th  ST. 

NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y. 

APPROXIMATELY~ ^.50  words  threeH 
week  column  topical  humor.  $1.00  per 
week.  One  week  free.  Box  2025,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ Press  Engineer* 

LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE  service  in¬ 
cluding  complete  rebuilding.  Wayne  R. 
Cftrnell,  Linotype-Intertyiie  Machinist. 
^O^Pine  St.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  1 

Press  Engineers  I 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTUNG 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  oiler  a  complete  "Turn  Key’’  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Bo.x  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone :  Bywater  7534 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTUNG  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Vailey  Brook  Ave., 
_ Lyndhurst,  N.  J. _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING- REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9775 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino-  I 
type-Intertyi)e  in  use  several  years.  | 
Users  very  well  plea.sed.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14.  III. 
COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and  | 
I.iudlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and  | 
Split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
633_  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  5,  III. 

LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE 

One  Model  14  Linotype,  Serial  No. 
‘UB26:  3  main  majrazineM.  00-ehannel, 
full  lenfirth ;  1  auxiliary  mafrazine,  23- 
channel,  punch  type;  Current — D.C. 
230:  3  universal  adjustable  molds;  1 
headletter  mold.  15-19  point;  pas  pot; 
Marjfach  feeder.  Machine  in  pood  run- 
ninp  condition.  May  be  any  day 

in  operation.  Price;  $3,000. 
our  plant.  A.  J*.  Ramsay,  c/o  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  310  East  45th 
Street,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  MU  9-4700. 

2  MbDE:L~30~~LINOTYPES’  54799 
90-channel  and  56131  72-90  channel. 

Each  with  34  channel  auxiliary  Micro- 
Therm  electric  pot,  Mohr  linosaw. 
Thermo-Blo,  six  mold  disc,  quadder, 
quick  opening  knife  block  and  Mar- 
srach  feeder.  Phone,  wire,  or  write: 
R.  M.  Hederman,  Clarion  Ledirer- 
Jackson  Daily  News,  Jackson,  Miss. 
WE’^  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
— there  must  hi'  a  reason — $76.50  to 
$83.50  each.  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive  cir. 
cular.  L.  &  B.  Salt's  Company,  P.O. 
Drawer  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 
USED  LINOTYPE  "MAGAZiNEs”760>‘ 
also  150  fonts  Lino-Intertyi^e-Ludlow 
mats.  Write  for  list.  Foster,  13th  & 

Cherry,  Phila.  7,  Pa.  _ 

No.  18  LINOTYPE.  Elwtric  Pot.  quick 
'  change  2  standard  90  channel  magazine 
machine.  4  molds.  A.  C.  motor  only 
$1500  each.  Printers  Trouble  Shooter, 

I  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


ISe^csprint 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  16%"  le**  16%"  17"  22%" 

24"  31"  32"  83"  84"  85"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  45-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  August,  September,  October 
delivery. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

656  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  5-6022 _ Est.  1930 

SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMES’nC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Netvsprint 

WARRENSBURG 

NEWSPRINT 

Now  In  Production 
LARGE  TONNAGE  AVAILABLE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

NEWSPRINT  BEING  UTILIZED 
BY  SEVERAL  NEWSPRINT 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  EAST. 

SA.MPLES  AND  PRICES 
UPON  REQUEST 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  ISO 
MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

15V4— 16— 16*4—17— 17  Vj— 31 
34—46—60—61—62—64—66 
Rolls.  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6960 

DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
DOMESTIC 

NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 

In  Largo  Size  Rolls 
34  And  1/2  Rolls  Available  for 
Immediate  Shipments  and  for  De¬ 
ferred  Deliveries  During  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Quarter  at 
Attractive  Prices. 

SIDE  RUNS  Also  Available  In 
Carload  Lots  for  Immediate 
Shipment 

ST.  STEPHEN 
PAPER  CORP. 

150  East  35th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 
MUrray  Hill  5-8564 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
I  395  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  ^87^ 

'  Offer  Spot  Shipment 

I  Few  Cars  61"  Standard 

White,  36"  diameter 

Also  I  Car  Pink 

'  61"  rolls  36"  diameter 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Prompt  Shipments 
I  Future  Shipments 

Contract  Shipments 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

I  Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls 

I  Also  Smaller  Widths. 

I  BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

I  46  W.  45th  St..  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Phone  JU  2-4830:  JU  2-4174 
{  Domestic  £  Foreign  Shipments 

I  AVAILABLE  IN  S’TOCK  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  Standard  Canadian  and 
I  Scandinavian  Newsprint  46,  60,  61 

‘  and  62"  rolls,  also  other  sizes.  Agfahr 
Trading  Corporation,  82  Beaver  St., 
New  York  5. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Pres*  Room 


GOSS  4  DECK  PRESS 

Two  Plate  wide.  Color  cylinder,  ra 
vcrsible  first  impro-sion  four  coiw 
work.  Extra  color  fountains.  q 
drive.  All  steicotypc  e<]uipnient.  .4vsil. 
able  now. 

.  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  w 
50,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  it 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  Geori, 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipmest 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  is 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wiie  ts 
investigate  thoroughly  before  makint 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  the 
presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  prena 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  asualb 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50.  fil. 

PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 

MUST  REMOVE  PRESS 
FROM  BUILDING! 

2-Unit  Hoc,  doing  excellent  work.  Co»- 
plete  stereotype  £  electrical  equipmest 
48  chases.  Make  an  offer.  Write  f« 
sample  copies.  David  Blacker,  8R 
Brandeis  ’l^eater  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neh 


64  PAGE  SCOTT 
MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

Equipped  for  Color  Work  with  2  sets 
of  Twin  folders,  22% "  cutoff,  two  M 
HP  DC  Drives  with  genenitor  to  cos- 
vert  to  AC. 

MUST  GO-  Priced  to  sell  quiokly. 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleyhrook  Ave.,  Lyndhur't.  N.  J- 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

8  PAGE  Angle  Bar  Duplex  preei- 
gnod  condition,  available  late  fall.  He 
placing  with  Rotary,  Can  be  seen  ii 
operation  at  Rialto  Publishing  Cow 
pany.  101  S.  Riverside  Ave.,  Rialto,  Csl 

Duplex  Model  E  Flat  Bed,  new  1$^. 
like  new.  A  C  "V”  belt  drive  ^ 
push  buttons,  20  chases  one  double- 
Available  5  weeks.  George  C.  Oxfwt 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

24  Pg.  Single  Plate  %  £  %  FoMer 
Goss  Acme,  prints  2  to  24  P»*oo  * 
2  page  jumps.  2  plates  wide.  8  dw 
high,  complete  with  extra  rubber  rw 
ers,  tabloid  trimmer,  Vi  A  14  I®* 
Complete  stereo.  Motors  A.C..  doist 
good  color  work.  Omaha  Tribias 
1307  Howard  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

DUPLEx”TrESS.  M^del  AB,  cxcflW 
condition,  available  September.  Sunk! 
Ross  Corp.,  135  Front  St..  Ni  w  Yw 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4  LOW  Construction  Units 
1  DOUBLE  Central  Folder 
LENGTH  sheet  cutoff  22%’ 
END  roll  brackets,  electric  hoisb 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INCj 

415  Lexington  Ave.  ' 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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high  speed— COLOR! 

12  SCOTT  Units  with  6  Superimposed 
Full  Color  Units;  8  pairs  Folders;  Bal¬ 
loons;  Re»-ls.  Tensions,  Pasters;  A.C. 
Drives. 

•  B  • 

0  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 

Duplex  Metropolitan ;  leads  for  spot 
color;  Roll  Arm  Brackets;  A.C.  Drives. 

B  B  B 

TUBULAR-24  PAGE  j 

DEKATUBE.  Goss;  new  in  1952;  Bal-  ! 
loon  Former;  A.C.  Drive;  Complete  ; 
Stereo.  1 

B  B  B 

REAL  BARGAIN 

FOR  Quirk  Sale:  4  Units  Srott  Multi-  ' 
Type  with  4  folders;  22%**  cut-off. 

•  •  • 

15  UNITS— 3  PR  FOLDERS  ' 

GOSS-High  Spt-ed  on  low  Substructure  ; 
A.C.  Drives. 

B  B  B 

3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

I 

1  UNIT  Reversible;  22-^i"-A.C.  Drive.  ; 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42  .St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  | 


GOSS  Sinj^le — width  IS-pafto  with  A.C. 
electrical ;  nlereotype  except  mat  roller ; 
23  9/16  cut-off.  Available  about  Nov.  1. 
Cmw,  175  N.  Riii^eland,  Oak  Park»  III. 
FOR  THAT  GROWING,  No-Lontrer 
^mall  daily  newspaper  ...  24  pai?e 
Goes  Straiflrhtline  press  and  all  stereo 
equipment.  First  time  on  market.  Com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  in  1939.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  OpiTatinfT  every  day.  Minneapolis 
Suburban  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Hopkins, 
Minnesota — WEst  8-7608. 


STEREO  NEWS  PRESSES 


GOSS  16  page  pre^s,  23V1»"  cut-off  > 
SCOTT  16-24  page,  23-9/16"  cut-off 
Srori’  4H  page,  22-9/16"  cut-off; 

Tompkins  Printing  Equipment  Co.  i 
^12_S.  Clark  Chicago,  Illinois 

24  PAGE  HOE 

TWO  double  width  cylinders  and  dinky. 
Practically  new  Pony  Autoplate,  3  ton 
metal  pot  with  pump,  new  electric 
control  with  30  HP  drive.  Operating 
speed  20.000  per  hour,  23  9/16  cut  off. 
Available  Spring  1957.  Can  be  seen  op¬ 
erating  daily  at  THE  INDEX-JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Greenwood,  South  Carolina. 
MOTORS,  one  60  h.p.  Louis  Allis  con- 
sUnt  speed  3-phase  $500.  One  <0  h.p. 
Northwestern  variable  speed  S-phase  ' 
11000.  B<ith  rebuilt,  in  good  condition.  * 
I^w  drive,  grids,  controller  and 

Wt.  All  used  on  Duplex  tubular  press. 
One  2  h.p.  General  Electric  either  116 
or  220  single  phase  with  11.4  reduc-  i 
^on  box  $75.  Write  Monroe  Evening 
News,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14 Vi"  plate 
diameter 

Plate  Equipment  for 
18%  dia.  4  pieces 

Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Sow  &  Trimmer 
h^COLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Raster 
njRNACES  l-ton  to  7  tons 
80  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
^^cle.  8  phase  motor 
hO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
REN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 
25  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
8  column  12  ems 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  5  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  general 
•ervice. 

Thomas  W,  Hall  Company 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


8-COLUMN  STEREOTYPE  CHASES 
for  2Uj  cut-off :  good  condition  ;  816.60 
each.  Crow  Associates.  176  N.  Ridge- 
land.  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4590 


WILI,  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago.  Webster  9-3238. 


WISH  TO  PURCHASE  used  Ludlow 
in  good  operating  condition.  Electrical 
specifivations ;  208  volts  A.  C.,  60 

cycle,  single  phase.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  including  if 
available — matrix  sticks,  cabinets,  mats, 
auxiliary  equipment,  etc.  Also  model 
number.  Seattle  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Journal  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
.323  N.  4th  .St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th. 
Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


WANTED  -  Used  Sta-Hi  Jr.  or  Master 
Former.  Omaha  Tribune,  1307  How¬ 
ard  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

FOUR-UNIT  newspap«'r  press,  2\Uj 
ineh  cut  off,  one  double  folder,  color 
deck  and  one  reversible  unit  with  roll 
arms.  Box  2956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPLETE  OFFSET  PLANT  used  or 
rebuilt.  Would  like  17  x  22  Webendorfer 
press,  camera,  paper  cutter,  work 
table,  mat  caster  and  folder.  Send  item¬ 
ized  prices  and  discount  for  cash. 
Julius  Casscis,  Ashe  County  News, 
P.O.  Box  169,  West  Jefferson,  N.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


Opportunity 

If  you  feel  stymied  where  you  are, 
oonrider  a  district  managership  for 
The  Indianapolis  or  The  Indianapolis 
News.  Chances  to  move  up  are  excel¬ 
lent  :  salary  open.  Stability,  very  out¬ 
standing  employee  benefits.  Send  facts 
on  exiierionce  to  Circulation  Director, 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc..  307  N. 
Pennsylvania,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


LOOKING  for  promotion-minded  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  border  state  field, 
on  morning-evening  newspapers  com¬ 
bination  of  30,000  that  ought  to  be 
40.000.  Address  Box  2804.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

Capable  of  handling  Real  Estate  and 
Automotive  accounts.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  working  into  Managerial 
spot,  ^nd  complete  resume  to  Carmen 
J.  Seminara,  Advertising  Director^ 
The  Commercial,  P.O.  Box  939,  Ban¬ 
gor,  Maine. 


EXPERIENCED  PERSON  needed  to 
take  over  and  build  Classified  page  on 
small  five-day  daily.  Will  consider  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus.  Write  Publisher,  Paso 
Robles  Press,  Paso  Robles,  California. 


EXCELLENT  SALARY,  bonus 
and  opportunity  is  offered  to 
the  man  that  can  qualify  as 

I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  AND 
I  BUSIN  ESS  MANAGER 

of  an  outstanding  newspaper 
!  located  in  the  middlewest.  A 
city  of  75,000.  W’rite  in  con- 
I  fidence  giving  complete  resume 
of  background  to  Box  2955, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

I  FINE  non-competitive  daily  over  30.000 
i  circulation  in  ideal  booming  midwest 
I  city  needs  executive  with  real  man- 
I  agement  ability.  Tremendous  opportu¬ 
nity  for  man  who  can  produce  revenue, 
I  watch  costs,  and  handle  personnel. 

Modern  plant  with  long  time  congenial 
I  employees.  Salary  $10,000  or  up  de- 
I  pending  on  ability.  Furnish  all  dMails 
1  in  confidence.  Box  2948,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher- 


Display  Advertising 


I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

NEWSPAPER  Representative  has  ex- 
.  cellent  opportunity  open  in  midwest 
;  city  for  young  aggressive  man  w’ith 
:  successful  Ohio  background  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  for  newspapers.  Please  send 
profile.  Replies  held  ytrictiy  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  2937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  as. 
sistant  for  a  new  weekly  in  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.  Both  should  have  all-round 
j  ad  experience.  Salary  open.  Peter 
Clarke,  281  Grt'cnwich  Ave. 

j  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  50,000 
non-competitive.  Excellent  future :  3 
weeks  paid  vacation  after  5  ye«irs,  in¬ 
surance  benefits;  salary  open.  Write 
giving  full  details,  experience,  salary 
expected,  etc.,  to  Victor  A.  .M«»deer. 
Advertising  Manager,  News-Press,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  _ 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  r.ggres- 
sive  retail  advertising  salesman  on  six 
day  daily,  in  city  of  100,000.  Chart 
Area  2.  As  this  is  a  highly  competitive 
situation,  applicant  must  have  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  r»*cord.  Send  yf»ur  complete 
history  L)  Box  2939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Also  state  salary  expecte<l  to  start. 

TWO  YOUNG,  aggressive  display  sales¬ 
men  wanteil  by  T-day  daily  in  one  <*f 
Pacific  Northwi‘>t's  fast  growing  areas. 
Ideal  year  around  climate,  outdfM>r  rtc- 
reation.  Paper  is  lineage  leader  in  its 
circulation  class.  Enthusiasm  and  de¬ 
sire  to  progress  more  important  than 
experience.  Airmail  full  particulars,  re- 
!  quirements,  to:  R.  G.  Young.  I.ewbton 
I  Morning  Tribune,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

!  YOUNG  COMPETKNT  salesman  and 
I  layout  man  with  “drive**  can  tic-in 
j  with  enthusiastic  7  man  retail  staff  for 
permanent  position  in  growing  South¬ 
ern  Coa.staI  city.  Go<^  salary  and 
bonus  with  benefits  and  vacation  pro¬ 
gram.  Reply  full  details,  confidential 
references  and  telephone  numbers. 
Position  now  open.  Box  2917,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  SALESMAN,  good  on  layouts 
and  contact  for  5  day  evening  in 
I  northwest.  Hospital  plan  and  other 

I*  benefits.  Small  city  in  best  hunting  and 
fishing  country  USA.  Salary  $325  p<r 
month  and  commission.  Permanent. 
Box  2922.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Three  younir  men  needed  by  second 
newspaper  in  prosperous  New  England 
resort  area.  Will  consider  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Applicants  must  have 
car.  know  copy  and  layout.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Carmen  J.  Seminara, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Commercial, 
P.O.  Box  939,  Bangor,  Maine. 


EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  for  progres¬ 
sive  New  England  Daily  (Ertablishefl 
in  1799)  in  community  of  16,000.  W’rite, 
giving  details  of  previous  experience, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Advertising  Manager,  Keene  Evening 
Sentinel.  Keene,  New  Hampshire. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
sales  and  layout  experience  to  join 
I  young  staff  publishing  4  weekly  free 
circulation  newspapers  in  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Good  starting  pay  with  chanc* 
for  promotion.  Write  David  Blacker, 

I  802  Brandcis  Theatre  Building,  Omaha, 

I  Nebraska. 

j  A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  awaiU  nn 
:  alert,  young,  experienced  man  on  the 
I  retail  advertising  staff  of  the  NEW 
I  BRITAIN.  CONNECTICUT  HERALD. 

I  Apply  by  writing  full  details  to  Per- 

i  sonnel  Department. _ 

I  BUSINESS  MANAGER  wanted  spe- 
I  cializing  in  advertising.  Chart  Area  10. 

I  8150  a  week.  Box  2801,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

•  WANTED  aggressive  Display  Adver- 
I  Using  Salesman.  Excellent  working 
'  conditions  that  offer  opportunity  for 
advancement  for  a  producer.  Starting 
salary  open  to  right  man.  Contact 
E.  A.  Chafer,  Advertising  Director, 
;  Meridian  (Mississippi)  Star. 


Editorial 


.  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN.  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box 
2600,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Experi¬ 
enced  deskman  and  a  reporter  with 
some  experience  either  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Reply  air  mail  giving 
background,  references.  Publisher.  The 
Herald,  Rutland.  Vermont. _ _ 

.MILWAUKEE  corres|)ondent.  Experi¬ 
enced  Man  or  Woman.  Features,  trade 
reports,  news.  Write  in  full  to  Man- 
I  aging  Editor,  B<x>t  and  Shoe  Recorder, 
Chestnut  &  66th  Sts.,  Philadelphia  39, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

DAILY  WHICH  IS  DOUBLING  plant 
;  capacity  needs  young  reporter  with 
I  some  experience  in  all  phases,  es- 
'  pecially  interviewing  bustnees  execu- 
'■  Uvea.  Top  future  for  willing  work- 
;  man.  Write  managing  etiitor.  Desert 
j  Sun.  Palm  Springs.  California. _ 

I  REPORTER  FOR  FIVBNDAY  AFTER- 
i  NOON,  growing  city  of  20,000 ;  must 
I  have  some  experience  and  car.  Op- 
!  portunity  to  learn  all  phases.  Write 
complete  details  to  The  News,  Hope- 
I  well,  Virginia. 

i  TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  with  camera 
I  know-how  wanted  to  take  over  respon- 
I  sible  post  in  expansion  of  prize  win- 
'  ning  downstate  Illinois  daily.  Rare 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  versatile 
I  young  man  of  broad  experience  and 
alert  competence.  Liberal  extra  bene- 
flta  over  generous  salary,  merit  raises, 
secure  future.  Send  details  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  availability, 
also  samples  of  clippings  and  pix  to 
'  Box  2726,  Editor  A  PubliMier. 
C'OPYREADER.  Experienced.  Able  to 
aasist  City  Editor.  Give  age,  refer¬ 
ences.  health,  salary  requirements. 
Free  Press,  Burlington.  Vermont. 

AM  IN  MARKET  for  unpublished 
humor  briefs  and  quotes  for  night 
club  column  ;  also  unpublished  showbiz 
I  gossip.  Highest  rates  p.qid.  P.O.  Box 
2044.  Ocean  View  Po.'<t  Office,  Miami 
Bench,  Florida. 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  860- 
890  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO;  BILL  McKEB 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  SUITE  1417.  69 
E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CE  6-5670. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  work.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  or  wire  John  L.  Wise. 
Editor,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler.  Penna. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


I 

A  COMPETITIVE 
NEWSPAPER  : 

In  A  Great  Metropolitan  City  With  | 

A  Rich  Tradition  needs 

AN  EDITOR  ; 

of  Stature  and  Vigor.  Will  Pay  1 

$25,000  Plus  a  Substantial  Bonus  I 

to  Start.  Applicants  Must  Have  i 

Achievement  Record  as  Chief  j 

Executive. 

Write  fully.  Box  2722,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FIELD  EDITOR,  state  farm  pai)er. 
Farm  background  essential.  Top  pref¬ 
erence  to  Midwest  aKricuitural  college 
ftraduatc.  Cover  meetings,  interview 
farmers,  travel  about  half  time.  Car 
necessary.  Pleasant  county  seat  town 
near  larire  city.  Write  Editor,  Indiana 
Farmers  Guide,  Huntington,  Ind. 

IF  YOU  h.nve  had  some  experience  in 
sports  and  want  to  get  going  with  a 
growing  afternoon  paper  in  a  Chart 
Area  6  city  of  45,000,  ^ou  will  send 
full  particulars,  salary  requirements, 
etc.  to  Box  2821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Replies  will  receive  the  personal  at- 
tention  of  the  publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Midwest  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  40.000  circulation,  staff 
of  25.  Must  have  record  as  good 
writer  and  editor,  with  several  years 
on  a  city  desk.  Age  about  35.  Send 
complete  details  about  experience, 
family,  affiliations,  salary  expectations 
in  letter  to  Box  2807,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

REPORTER  to  open  county  news  bu¬ 
reau  for  small,  but  growing  northern 
Vermont  daily.  Some  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  Circulation,  advertising  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Salary  plus  advertising 
commission.  Must  be  livewire :  have 
car.  Job  open  August  1.  Box  2809, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  to  start  September  3  on 
11,000  daily  p.m..  Chart  Area  8.  Good 
staff.  Two  weeks  paid  vacation, 
Christmas  bonus.  Middlewest,  western¬ 
ers  only  please.  Write  fully  including 
Mlary  expected.  Box  2823,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  wanted  for  Cortez.  Colo¬ 
rado,  bureau  of  Farmington,  New 
Mexico,  Daily  Times.  Must  also  part 
time  supervise  carrier  boys.  $70  a 
week  plus  commission  on  any  classi¬ 
fieds  he  picks  op.  Contact  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  publisher  at  Farmington, 

New  Mexico.  _ 

SMALL,  lively  Pacific  Northwest  daily 
wants  competent  wire  editor  starting 
in  September.  Send  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  needs  first  letter.  Box 
M22.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO  REPORTERS  with  ability  to 
use  camera  fno  darkroom  work  I 
needed  for  area  news,  feature  work 
and  courthouse  beat. 

GOOD  opportunity  for  newsman  in 
community  of  IB. 000.  area  of  35.000. 
Live,  growing  newspaper  only  daily 
in  Countv  Area. 

WRITE  or  Call  Editor,  Don  E.  Beat- 
tie.  Ashland  Times-Gazette.  Ashland. 
Ohio. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  lower  Michigan 
afternoon  newspaper  in  community  of 
15,000.  Send  full  details  to  Box  2831. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER— Opportunity  for  bright 
young  man,  several  years  experience, 
for  more  challenging  job.  Write 
David  Bowers.  Managing  Editor. 
Idaho  State  Journal.  Pocatello. 

A“  TRAINED  NEWSPAPER  lihrlTrian 
sought  by  growing  newspaper  in  the 
Northeast.  Applicant  should  have  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  be  qualified  in  general 
library  work.  Give  reference  in  first 
letter.  Box  2923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COPYREADER.  Experienced.  Able  to  | 
assist  City  Editor.  Give  afire*  references,  I 
health*  salary  requirements.  Free  Press,  | 
Hurlin^on,  Vermont.  i 

EDITOR  willing  to  assume  some  man¬ 
agerial  duties  on  2,600  circulation.  Del-  ' 
aware  weekly  in  town  of  3,000.  $100  I 
per  week  plus  liberal  bonus  based  on 
profits  to  rifirht  man.  Send  resume  and  ' 
work  samples  to  publisher,  Norman  i 
Harringrton.  Easton  Star-Democrat,  1 
Easton,  Mar>'land. 

REPORTER  experienced  coveringr  coun-  j 
ly  court  bc'at,  general  news.  Work  ' 
from  Suburban  Bureau  office.  Top  sal-  I 
ary.  Good  working:  conditions.  Reply  | 
fully  with  references.  Editor,  Courier-  | 
News,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  ; 

HELP  COMING  but  still  in  school,  i 
Weekly  publisher  needs  seasoned  news 
hand  for  at  least  a  year.  Good  salary. 
Chart  Area  6.  Write  Box  2919,  Editor  > 
&  Publisher. 

MEDIUM  OHld~DAiLY~ Wiii^itoT  | 
and  general  assignment  reporter.  Good  | 
wages,  bonuses,  opportunity,  perma-  I 
nent.  Give  full  details  first  letter,  j 
Write:  Publisher,  News,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Ohio.  I 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  six  day  afternoon  ! 
daily.  Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Write 
details.  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  ' 
PROGR“ESSIVE~Gulf~A.M7“daily'  in  I 
one  of  F'lorida’s  fastest  growing  and 
most  attractive  cities  wants  two  top¬ 
flight  reporters  capable  of  handling 
any  story.  Give  details  of  experience 
and  references  in  first  letter.  Box  2900, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — Young  man  to  write  sports 
and  help  with  AP  wire.  Jonesboro  Sun, 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

WASHINGTON  newsman  to  do  lOOflk 
word  column  Capital  developments  for 
business-investment  weekly.  Give  back¬ 
ground,  payment  rate  desired,  clips  of 
recent  work.  Box  2935,  Editor  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMEN'S  PAGE  Reporter,  journalism 
grad  or  with  experience.  Must  like  to 
do  Features.  Write  Harry  Mauck  Jr., 
The  Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Free  Lance 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  151  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 

Inntructors 

WANTED:  State  land  grant  University 
in  East  needs  Instructor  in  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journalism  beginning  September 
1.  Master’s  degree,  journalism  media 
exi)erience,  and  agricultural  background  I 
required.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  2961,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

Mechanical _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERA’TOR  WAN’TED 
BY  DAILY  newspaper.  Union  shop, 
employee  benefits,  37 '/4  hour  week, 
steady  job.  Contact  John  Rausch,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Aurora  Beacon- 
News,  Aurora,  Illinois. _ 

“PRESS  -  STEREO  FOREMAN  for 
Alaska — Working  foreman  who  takes 
pride  in  producing  top-quality  work 
with  very  good  equipment.  Must  have 
ability  produce  well-printed  sheet  with 
considerable  color  including  process 
color  photos,  and  work  with  congenial 
four-man  crew  all  working  combina¬ 
tion.  Four-deck,  single  width  Goss  with 
combination  color  top  deck ;  all  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  very  g<^  diape.  Very 
l>est  of  stereo  equipment.  If  you  are 
a  top  craftsman  who  enjoys  working 
I  with  an  efficient  congenial  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  good  salary  write  General 
Manager.  Daily  News  -  Miner,  Fair¬ 
banks,  Alaska,  via  Air  Mail.  ’Two- 
thirders  or  blacksmiths  please  do  not 
waste  your  time  and  ours.” 

LINOTYPERS  and  COMPOSITORS. 
Have  several  openings  for  journey¬ 
men.  Union  shop,  good  wages  and 
working  conditions,  ^eady  positions. 
Write:  General  Manager,  Everybody’s 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  928  Broadway, 
Buffalo  12,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


Mechanical  \ 


COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate 
with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply  Box 

2603,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

DUE  TO*  EXPANSION  the  Parkers¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia  News  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  (a.m.  and  p.m.)  has  several  per¬ 
manent  situations  open  for  ad  opera¬ 
tors,  ad  floor  men  and  combination 
printers.  Must  be  Union  or  eligible. 
Insurance,  sick  benefits,  vacations, 
pensions,  etc.  Scale  $91.40  day;  $96.40 
night.  Increase  $3,000  March  1,  1957. 
37)4  hours.  Contact  CharK-s  O.  Lyons, 
Superintendent,  Parkersburg  News  and 
,Se_ntinel,  Parkersburg.  West  Virginia. 

ENGINEER 
For  Newspaper  Work 
WANTED 

Basic  college  training  should  preferably 
have  been  electrical,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Exjierience  in 
I  newspaper  field  would  be  helpful.  Pos¬ 
sibly  one-third  of  time  must  be  sitent 
away  from  home.  Good  salary.  Replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Address  Box 
2936,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

i’LOORMAN  “  OR  ~LI  NO*  OPERATOR 
wanted— for  afternoon  daily.  40-hour 
week,  2  weeks  paid  vacation,  free  life 
and  hospital  insurance.  Call  or  write 
Mr.  Crall  at  Daily  Dispatch,  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pennsylvania.  EDison  7-7611. 
PRINTER — Foreman  or  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must 
be  all  around  capable  newspaper 
printer.  0|>en  shop.  Apply  Box  2504, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2. 

PRESSMAN“W ANTED  * 
Combin,ation  sterotyper  and  pressman 
journeyman  for  Goss  Straightline  Press 
for  afternoon  daily.  40-hour  week.  2 
weeks  paid  vacation,  free  life,  hospital 
insurance.  Call  or  write  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  New  Kensington.  Pennsylvania, 
I  EDison  7-7611  and  ask  for  Mr.  Truax. 
ROTARY  PRK.SSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
needed  by  south-central  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Send  application  to  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


_ Photography _ 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  to 
do  color  and  black  and  white  picture 
stories.  Single.  Some  travel.  Prefer 
own  car  and  Rolleiflex  camera.  State 
salary.  Box  2914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relationt 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  man  in  thirties, 
for  national  trade  association  New 
York  City.  Heavy  news,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience  essential.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  allied  experience  desirable. 
Scientific  interest  or  experience  helpful. 
One-man  staff,  some  travel.  $7200  to 
start.  Box  2934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  RelatUnu 


NEED  AGRICUL’TURAL  JOURNAL 
1ST  as  assistant  Public  Relations  di. 
rector  for  15,000-member  ^icagolisd 
Dairy  Farmers’  Cooperative.  Preferahb 
26-35  years  old,  knowledge  of  publidt, 
familiarity  with  dairy  promotion  and 
magazine  copy  writing  and  editin. 
Work  in  and  out  of  Chicago.  Salary 
terms  negotiable.  Send  personnel  ipeei. 
fication  sheet  or  letter  of  inquiry  to 
Dick  Cech,  Pure  Milk  Association,  $4) 
S.  DearlKrrn  St.,  Chicago,  4.  Illinois. 
(Phone  HArrison  7-2255.) 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Men  with  3  to  5  years  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  in  Industry 
or  newspapers  required  for 
I  permanent  positions  in  corpor- 
I  ate  press  relations  or  In  em- 
j  ployee  Information  services. 
National  manufacturer  located 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Send 
details  to  Box  2918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

INSTRUCTION 

CltuBified  Advertising 

MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  (In 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pridt 
and  happiness  in  their  work— these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  SN 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in  | 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course.  ‘ 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FTEE.  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power.  Increased  copywriting  ability 
'  and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
I  2900  N.W.  79th  Street. 

I  Miami  47,  Florida 

^  _ Linotype  School 

OHIO  I.INOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  ARE.4  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrati9m 


assistant  to  Publisher — Editorial- 
trained  newspaperman  with  experience 
^i  departments.  Capable  of  taking 
off  pubiisher’s  shoulders.  Now 
employed.  Box  2731.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EMERGENCY  AID,  August  —  College 
journalism  advisor-producer;  9  years 
news,  publicity ;  8  years  faculty ;  M. 
A..  B.  J.  Box  2946,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE,  Successfui  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  20  years  newspaper  experience 
win  give  powerful  assist  to  publisher 
in  any  capacity.  Famiiiar  witii  ail  de¬ 
partments.  Best  references,  complete 
resume  on  request.  Confidential.  Write 
Box  2963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Presently  Employed,  Age  40 

HIGHLY  SPECIALIZED  IN 
HOME  DEUVERY 
BEST  REFERENCES  LEADING 
NEWSPAPERS 
MUST  BE  COMPETITIVE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


AMBITIOUS  Top  Retail  Staffman  or 
Manager.  8  years  on  10,000  to  300,000 
circulation.  Strong  layout  and  copy. 
Proven  sales  ability.  Will  go  anyplace 
with  challenge  and  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Age  31,  married.  Box  2907, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher. 

I  I’M  LOOKING  FOR  A  FUTURE! 
Proven  iineage  getter,  over  4  years 
weekiy-daily  experience.  Copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  young,  chart  area  2.  Box  2929, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


METROPOUTAN  AD  MAN  now  ready 
for  good  smali-town  (7-16,000  circula¬ 
tion)  daily  ad  directorship.  Former 
daily  classified  manager  (3  years), 
big-daiiy  promotion  (2  years),  now 
ad  manager  or  iarge  retail  appliance- 
TV  chain  (2  years).  Intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  mechanicai.  buai- 
I  ness,  production,  news  methods  and 
'  probiems.  Knows  retailing,  can  talk 
retail  language  with  retailers.  Un- 
I  shakably  convinced  that  newst>apers 
I  are  and  will  be  prime  medium.  ‘U’ 
grad,  married,  34.  Wisconsin  or  Min- 
j  nesota  preferred.  Available  September 
{  16,  ready  for  big  fall  season.  Will 
take  over  and  produce  right  away. 
Salary :  reasonable.  Replies  confidentiai. 
I  Box  2916,  fiditor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


POWERFUL  SALES  DRIVE 

PLAN  AND  EXECUTE 
OWN  PROMOTIONS 


COST-CONSCIOUS  WITH  REVENUE 
PRODUCTNG  RESULTS 


Resume  on  request. 


Box  2706,  Editor  A  Publisher 


MANAGING  EDITOR— 11  years  in 
East,  South,  Mid-West  as  reporter, 
copyreader,  makeup  editor,  news  editor. 
Write  editorials.  Family  man.  Box 
2611,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ANY  JOB  WEST  COAST  OR  SOUTH 
FXORIDA  for  weekiy  editor,  39,  top 
ranking  J-grad.  Famiiy  man.  Box 
2638.  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  stymied  on  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Know  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Prefer  40.000  to  100,000  class. 
12  years  experience,  age  34  years. 
Married.  Write  Box  2962,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  — 17  years 
experience  A.B.C.  daiiy  and  con- 
Mled  circulation  with  3  pubiishera. 
I^igned  after  showing  better  than 
100%  revenue  and  lineage  increase 
(upwards  $200,000.00  yearly)  in  each 
instance  to  accept  better  opportunity, 
letters  of  recommendation  each  em¬ 
ployer  and  personal  references.  Fay 
Anderton.  4618  Fulton  Place,  Las 
Vsgas.  Nevada.  Phone  Dudley  2-8303. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Thorough 
knowledge  and  good  record.  Seeks 
Mtter  opportunity.  9  years  experience. 
Best  of  references.  Write  Box  2906, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

A-l  MANAGER-Salesman  with  promo- 
uroal  know-how,  imagination  and  abil- 
,,C*P*I>le,  aggressive  -  resourceful, 
traily  man.  mid-forties.  Box  2619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


^^^ITIOUS  SALESMAN  desires  20. 
W.OOO  circulation,  locate  inland  Vip 
rima  on  Gulf  Coast,  ^orida  areas 
•4,  nurried,  seven  years  varied  sale) 
ssperience.  Good  on  copy,  layouts 
411  types  of  accounts.  Resume  upor 
WQuest.  Box  2819.  Editor  A  Pub 
usher. 


advertising  SALES  AND  PROMO¬ 
TION  MAN  (age  30.  college  grad.) 
wants  crack  at  Ad  Manager’s  job  on 
s  J®*!!  daily  in  midwest.  Experienced 
with  know-how.  You’ll  he  glad  you 
wrote.  Box  2909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


|*™"*ntly  employed  Retail  Manager  of 
40,000  daily — Desires  more  responsibil- 
I  ity— 10  years  experience  on  small, 

|®*dlum  and  metropolitan  dailies.  De¬ 
partment  Store  Ad  manager.  Proven 
—  Aggres.sive  —  Promotionally- 
Hinded  —  Leader  —  34  years  —  College. 
Box  2957,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FREE  -  LANCE  reporting,  features, 
photos.  Write  Clay  Anderson,  714 
Sheridan,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR  or  Reporter,  Man 
with  broad  scientific  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  would  like  a  position  doing 
science  editing  or  reporting.  Box  2704. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  copyreader,  36,  10  years  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  job  on  Midwest  daily. 
Box  2837,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  FEATURE  COLUM¬ 
NIST  for  weekly  newspaper  (18,000 
sworn  circulation)  wants  a  job  with 
future  in  newspaper,  advertising  copy, 
sales  promotion.  Public  Relations. 
Talented,  levelheaded,  and  young  (22) 
— J-Grad.  Freelanced  advertising  copy, 
and  Public  Relations  experience.  Edi¬ 
tor.  college  yearbook,  feature  editor, 
college  paper.  For  resume.  Box  2815, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  seeks  job  as  re¬ 
porter-photographer  in  San  Francisco 
bay  area.  BSJ.  4  years  newspaper 
experience.  Know  darkroom.  Box  2816. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNAUSM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections  in  June.  Also  have  journal¬ 
ism  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  Madison 
'  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. _ 

AF  OFFICER  leaving  service  about  6 
;  months.  Seeks  editing  or  reporting 
job  on  daily  or  magazine  in  chart 
areas  1,  2  or  6.  Former  reporter  for 
small  daily.  Edited  college  weekly. 
,  J-School  grad.  Married.  Have  car. 
1  Box  2906,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

!  CHICAGO  POLICE  REPOR’TIIR  with 
‘  foreign  travel  experience  wants  writ- 
I  ing-traveling  job.  Has  well-trained 
camera.  Box  2912.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CI’TY  HALL,  court  house  reporter. 
Also  schools  politics  features.  Mid¬ 
west  daily  now.  Family.  Box  2926, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITOR  small  Midwest  daily,  33, 
hard-worker,  five  years  experience  in¬ 
cluding  rei>orter-photographer.  Seeks 
desk  spot  on  large  daily.  Box  2964, 

Mitm^A  Publisiror.  _ _ _ 

ALL  AROUND  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence,  6  years,  female  feature  writer 
seeks  opportunity.  Box  2901,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Desires  to  Relocate 
In  California 

Young,  aggressive  editor  of  Chart 
Area  2  ^ily  newspaper  in  7,600-10,000 
class  desires  position  in  or  near  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Equipped  by  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  to  edit  or  manage  medium-size 
newspaper  or  to  serve  as  publisher’s 
or  editor’s  assistant. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  .  .  .  skilled  in  producing  a 
lively,  readable,  qualitative  newspaper 
at  low  costs. 

Thirty-five  years  of  age  .  .  .  married 
.  .  .  dependable. 

References  from  leading  publishers. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 

Box  2942,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDI’TOR,  Legal  Tax  Service.  Young. 
Seek  to  relocate  with  newspaper  or 
other  publication.  New  York  area.  Will 
also  consider  theatrical  field.  Box  2910, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EDI’TOR,  Managing  Editor  —  Strong 
background  all  phases  newsroom,  make¬ 
up.  Prefer  paper  with  growth  pos¬ 
sibilities  needing  guidance  dependable 
worker  can  give.  Midwest  or  Chart 
Areas  10,  11.  Box  29.33,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _  _ _ _ 

EDITOR-WRITER  17  years’  experience 
city  desk,  rim,  makeup,  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  rewrites,  pictures,  layouts, 
seeks  job  with  greater  opportunities. 
Newspaper  or  magazine.  Family  man, 
14  years  same  paper.  Special  interests: 
travel,  outdoor  life,  photography, 
music.  Box  2938,  Editor  A  Publi^er.  i 
EXPERIENCED  reiwrter,  27,  married  1 
BSJ  seeking  job  on  copydesk  of 
medium  sized  daily,  $90.  Box  2932,  { 

Editor  A_Publisher.  _ 

gIfTOD  “editor  TANb“' REPOR’TER. 
wants  Manhattan  location  ;  experienced 
all  beats,  features ;  single,  college,  33. 
Box  2913,  Editor  A  ^iblisher. _  _ 

hasbeen” would  BE“AN  19  — 

Frankly  I’ve  been  out  of  the  harness. 
Now  I’m  just  back  from  Korea  and 
looking  for  a  place  where  initiative 
and  imagination  will  lead  somewhere. 

I  Two  years  experience  at  everything 
I  connected  with  getting  out  a  good 
1  small-town  daily.  AB  degree.  Features 
are  my  meat,  but  can  handle  anything 
—except  sports,  sorry.  Write  Dale 
I  Richeson,  Box  806,  Blue  Hill,  Nebraska. 

I  HAVE  DEGREE,  experience  too.  CooV- 
I  ing  for  job  in  Chart  Area  2.  Report- 
I  ing.  feature,  desk  assignments.  27. 

!  Married,  vet.  Box  2940,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

!  HAVE  PENCTL— WILL  TRAVEL  ” 
Writer,  83.  seeking  editorial  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  San  Francisco  or  New  Mexico 
area.  Background:  reporting  to  final 
.  makeup.  Also  public  relations  and 
'  advertising  for  leading  aviation  firm. 
Most  recently  (double  time)  Marine 
Corps  correspondent  and  editor.  Re¬ 
sume  and  references  on  request.  Box 

2920,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

I  LAb6R~N]^S— Yale,  B.  A.,  four 
I  years  reporting,  now  finishing  study 
'  for  master’s  in  Cornell’s  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations  School.  Want 
'  labor  beat  on  eastern  paper.  28  and 
\  married.  Write  Box  2916,  Editor  A 

!  Publisher. _ 

I  MAGAZINE,  FEATURE  or  SCRIPT- 
I  WRI’TING  position  desired.  Imagin¬ 
ative  writer,  young,  rich  prose  back¬ 
ground  -  newspaper,  magazine,  radio. 

’TV,  Box  2941,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEW  LIFE  for  your  sports  page.  Now 
number  2  man  large  daily.  Sharp 
makeup,  rei>orter,  column.  Speedy  desk. 

1  Degree,  young,  likes  work.  Write  Box 

j  2947,  tlditor  A  Publisher.  _ 

1966  BA  in  journalism;  college  i>aper, 
draft  exempt :  seeks  reporting  job.  Box 
,  2903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorud 


ON  WORLD  SHEETS  since  12.  I  am 
loyal,  all-around  journalist  looking  for 
a  nice  city.  MA.  LLB,  age  80.  Have 
put  out  entire  daily  of  New  York  News 
quality  by  myself,  ^x  2902,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR.  42,  wants  South 
or  West  future.  Journalism  A.  B.. 
18  years  experience.  Box  2904,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER :  married ;  knows  city- 
county  beat ;  now  Chart  Area  3 : 
ready ;  left  eye  bad ;  no  ear  or  camera : 
good  references.  Etox  2943,  Editor  A 

Publisher^ _ _ _ _ 

SCT^CE  WkmNG  —  Woman,  26. 
strong  background  in  biology  and 
physics,  exiterience  in  magazine  work, 
M.A..  seeks  job  on  newspai>er  staff. 
Will  do  other  writing  if  opportunity 
for  science  reporting  exists.  Write 

Box  2944,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

SPORTS  EDI’TOR  OR  MANAGING 
EDI’TOR — Exjjerienced.  Not  afraid  to 
work.  Don’t  drink.  Now  located  in 
Middlewest.  Highest  quality  character 
and  ability.  Box  2908,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

VETERAN  with  editing-reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  two  degrees  wants  report¬ 
ing  spot  on  medium-sized  daily,  (^art 
Area  2.  6.  Box  2949,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

With  years  of  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  Have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
more  efficient  methods  and  cost  con¬ 
trol  approaches.  Would  prefer  em¬ 
ployment  on  west  coast.  Box  2707, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


’TELE’TYPESETTER  Operator,  7  yean 
experience,  fast  and  accurate,  union 
member.  Desires  day  situation.  Mar¬ 
ried.  27,  male.  Box  2946,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Veteran, 
married,  18  years  Photography,  10  on 
newspapers,  all  phases  black  A  white 
and  color.  Wish  to  relocate  with  Pic¬ 
ture  conscious  newspaper.  Box  2709, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER  seeks  opportunity  as 
staff  photographer  on  A.M.  or  P.M. 
daily  any  chart  area.  Good  education, 
29,  vet.  married,  late  model  car  and 
I  own  equipment.  Darkroom  and  en- 
!  graving  experience.  Available  immedi- 
\  ately.  N.P.P.A.  member  Region  1, 

I  Frank  C.  Usin,  P.O.  Box  62,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Vermont.  Phone  760  collect^ _ _ 

i  c6MMER(3lAL“AND“^PRE^^hotog. 
rapher  10  years  experience,  family  man 
desires  position  on  newspaper.  Alan 
G.  Potts,  103  S.  Jefferson,  Marshall, 

,  Michigan.  _ _ 

j  RELIABLE  NEWS  PHO’TOGRAPHER 
1  — 24,  married,  veteran,  seeking  poel- 
i  tion  with  picture  conscious  medium 
j  size  daily.  CJhart  area  3,  4,  or  6. 
I  Versatile  in  general  news,  police,  so- 
!  ciety  and  feature.  TV-o  years  wire 
i  photo.  Write  Box  2921,  Editor  A 
■  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

ASSISTANT  Information  Officer  (ci¬ 
vilian)  with  Army  research  post.  Can 
organize  special  events.  Write  releasee 
editors  use.  Adept  at  science  writing. 
RJ’62.  Box  2911,  Editor  A  PuMJsh^ 
CHART“AREA  4-6-9  colleges.  Need 
.  someone  to  handle  your  publicity  or 
staff?  Five  years  newspaper  experl- 
i  ence,  strong  si>orts  background  and 
,  photography  among  my  qualifications. 
I  a  valuable  addition  to  your  present 
!  Solid  references.  Box  2960,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELA’nONS  DIRECTOR 
Ten  year  record  proven  ability  all 
media,  seeking  permanent  growth  op¬ 
portunity  top  spot.  Box  2924,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Hubert  L.  Brown 

Promotion  managers  and 
circulation  managers  at  their 
recent  conventions  decided  that 
something  must  be  done  to  woo 
youthful  or  teen  age  readers 
into  newspapers.  The  two  or¬ 
ganizations  are  working  to¬ 
gether  toward  this  end. 

This  is  sound  planning.  The 
time  to  develop  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  is  when  they  are  young.  If 
they  reach  adulthood  without 
acquiring  the  newspaper  habit 
the  chances  are  a  large  per 
centage  of  them  will  never  be 
consistent  readers.  It  seems  ob 
vious  that  in  the  competitive 
media  battle  for  a  share  of  the 
people’s  growing  leisure  time 
newspapers’  circulations  will 
rise  or  fall  depending  on  how 
they  appeal  to  succeeding  gen 
erations  at  a  fairly  early  age. 

Symptomatic  of  what  we 
mean  is  a  letter  received  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent  from  an  11-year-old  girl. 
She  wrote:  “As  I  was  looking 
at  the  paper  this  evening  I 
found  it  was  mostly  for  grown¬ 
ups.  1  suggest  you  put  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  page  in  the  Independent, 
including  want  ads  for  jobs 
children  could  do.” 

Although  she  is  in  a  little 
younger  age  bracket  than  the 
promotion  and  circulation  men 
are  aiming  at,  she  represents 
millions  of  children  of  varying 
ages  who  will  he  newspaper 
readers  as  adults  if  they  are 
not  lost  completely  to  other 
media  by  the  indifference  of 
newspapermen  to  their  inter¬ 
ests. 

Harold  F.  Ballew,  managing 
editor  of  the  Indejiendent,  re 
plied  to  the  letter  from  Diane 
Gibl)s.  He  welcomed  her  sug 
gestions  and  said  they  would 
be  given  every  consideration, 
then  added:  “\Ve  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  know  that 
only  by  keeping  America  well 
informed  on  all  the  affairs  of 
the  world  can  we  insure  our 
children  of  a  free  and  pros¬ 
perous  nation  .  .  . 

“That’s  why  the  newspaper 
seems  so  full  of  articles  which 
you  can’t  understand,  Diane. 
Those  are  the  things  which  all 
parents  must  read  and  under 
stand  to  help  them  prepare  a 
good  life  for  all  our  children. 

“So  you  see  we  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  the  children,  Diane.  It’s 
just  that  in  these  days  of  seri 
ous  threats  to  our  free  way  of 
life,  we  must  serve  the  chil¬ 
dren  mostly  through  their  jiar- 
cnts.” 


at  Thirty 


Newspapers  will  find  many 
ways  to  satisfy  and  attract 
the  “Dianes”  and  the  “Joes” 
aged  11  to  18  or  thereabouts, 
we  feel  sure.  One  of  the  ways 
will  be  something  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  Battle  Creek  En¬ 
quirer  &  News  which  publishes 
a  Saturday  teen-age  page 
called  “Youth  Today.”  It  has 
its  own  classified  corner  to  help 
boys  and  girls  find  Summer 
employment  with  free  ads.  The 
page  is  written  by  and  about 
youth  and  small  payments  are 
made  to  contributors. 

This  sounds  like  an  excellent 
way  to  start  the  ball  rolling. 
Other  youth  projects  probably 
will  materialize  from  that. 

♦  *  * 

We  have  always  felt  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  culti¬ 
vate  youthful  readership  for 
newspapers  is  through  close 
cooperation  with  local  schools. 
It  actually  calls  for  newspaper 
reading,  study  and  analysis  as 
a  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
usually  in  current  events 
classes.  A  few  newspapers  have 
been  doing  this  for  some  time. 

The  Community  Education 
Bureau  in  New  York  has 
launched  a  two-year  program 
called  Current  Affairs  Club 
which  seems  like  a  natural  for 
newspaper  cooperation.  The 
purpo.se  of  the  project  is  “to 
organize,  develop,  try  out,  and 
determine  effectiveness  and  to 
suggest  additional  materials  or 
methods  for  optimum  use  of  a 
planned  program  (rather  than 
incidental  current  affairs  teach¬ 
ing)  as  a  technique  in  citizen 
ship  education  in  promoting  the 
following  goals:  1.  Knowledge 
about,  and  awareness  of  facts 
and  is.sues  in  current  life; 
2.  Understanding,  insight  and 
critical  thinking  with  respect 
to  current  affairs;  .3.  Applica¬ 
tions  of  current  affairs  think¬ 
ing  to  individual  and  school 
situations,  and  to  social  .studies’ 
program  generally.” 

It  is  hoped  that  100,000  to 
l.‘)0.00((  students  in  4000  class¬ 
rooms  in  more  than  100  school 
systems  both  elementary  and 
secondary  will  ])articipate. 

.\mong  the  various  teaching 
aids  which  will  l>e  supplied  to 
the  schools  will  be  a  monthly 
full-color  .3.j  mm.  film  strip — 
each  release  describing  how  a 
certain  segment  of  the  press 
(including  TV’,  radio  and  mag¬ 
azines)  functions.  Wallace 
Thorsen,  president  of  the  Com- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


July  16-20 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Edltan, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  19-21 — Alabama  Press  Association,  85th  annual  Summtr 
convention.  Battle  House  Hotel.  Mobile,  Ala. 

July  19-21 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  meeting 
Clemson  House,  Clemson,  S.  C. 

July  21 — Southern  California  United  Press  Editors  meeting, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Aug.  5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting  and  inspection  tour  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seawiy. 
Clarkson  College,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Aug.  13-18— Democratic  National  Convention.  Chicago. 

Aug.  17-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of 
the  Carolinas,  Mid-Summer  meeting.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C. 

Aug.  20-21  —Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-25 — Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  co^ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-14— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept,  10-14 — Farrar  Seminar  on  Newspaper  Design,  Union  League 
and  Press  Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  13-1  4— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Blltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  14-16— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Dally 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  16-1  8^ — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet 
Ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.Y. 


munity  Education  Bureau,  said 
the  film  strips  “will  be  a  de¬ 
tailed  back-stage  study  of  news 
(and  propaganda)  creation, 
coverage,  processing  and  dis¬ 
semination,  on  radio  and  TV  as 
well  as  in  newspapers.  We  will 
also  include  suggestions  on 
classroom  and  school  news 
handling,  field  trips  to  see  a 
daily  in  operation,  etc.” 

Mr.  Thorsen  writes:  “Teach¬ 
ing  current  affairs  is  one  of  the 
real  jtroblems  facing  most 
school  systems — and  this  in  an 
eia  in  which  students  and 
adults  alike  need  more  than 
ever  to  know  how  to  find,  read, 
assess  the  news  and  relate  it 
to ,  themselves.  We  know  w’hat 
must  be  done.  What  we  don’t 
exactly  know  is  how  much  time, 
at  what  grade  levels  and  with 
what  materials  we  can  accomp¬ 
lish  the  job. 

“How  much  emphasis  should 


there  be  on  facts  (or  at  least 
on  events  reported  as  facts) 
and  how  much  on  method  of 
analyzing  news  events,  trends, 
basic  concepts?  How  much  local, 
how  much  international  new; 
should  be  presented  for  class  f 
discussion?  How  much  stress  ' 
should  be  placed  on  past  history  (' 
in  discussing  current  hi.story*  | 
How’  can  we  best  integrate 
various  teaching  tools?” 

This  project  is  an  attempt  to 
find  out. 

It  seems  logical  that  if  news 
papers  could  find  some  way  to 
instill  an  interest  in  current 
affairs  in  people  at  an  early 
age  they’ve  gone  a  long  way 
towards  developing  the  news 
paper  reader  of  today  and  to 
morrow. 

Where  are  they  going  to  gc 
the  news  of  current  affairs? 

In  the  newspapers.  Whe;t 
else? 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1701  K  8TRKKT  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
60  SA8T  42NO  STRBST,  NSW  YORK 
3B  SA8T  WACK8R  DRIV8.  CHICAGO 
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9  POINT  FOR  BODY  DRESS  is  “old  hat”  to  Linotype.  We  designed  and 
pioneered  the  famous  legibility  group,  and  started  the  trend  in  favor  of 
a  larger  point  size.  Now  publishers  everywhere  (see  mastheads  above) 
have  swung  to  it.  If  you’re  considering  a  change  for  the  better,  look  first 
to  Linotype— the  leader  in  legibility. 


Take  Corona,  for  example.  With  Corona  you  set  more 
type  in  less  space  and  still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility  . . .  big  open  characters  and  plenty 
of  contrast.  In  comparing  the  Corona  “e”  with  the  same 
point  size  Granjon  “e,”  note  how  Corona  looks  larger. 
Yet  Corona  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller  faces. 

For  the  best  in  legibility,  ask  your  Linotype  Agency 
for  specimens  of  Corona  and  other  Linotype  faces. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5 
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Ag«nci««;  Atlanta,  Bostan,  Chicago,  Clavaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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